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Mr. A. P. Low writes to Seieme to correct a 
statement of Jacques W. Redway, in that journal, 
in which he makes the Geological Survey of Canada 
responsible for the various startling reports that 
have been circulated as to the immense size of 
Lake Mistassini. The only official reports on that 
body of water. Mr. Low points out. are those of 
Messrs. Richardson and McOuat in 1S70 and 187 1. 
and of Mr. Low himself in 1885. t; Mr. Bignall;" 
he adds, "who is credited by Mr. Redvvay with 
the survey of the lake, was employed by the 
Geological Survey and the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment of Quebec, to make a complete survey of the 
lake in 1884 ; but. owing to certain reasons, was 
recalled before he made any surveys on Lake 
Mistassini, and the work commenced by Messrs. 
Richardson and McOuat was continued and finished 
by myself. From the report of that survey it may 
be seen that Mistassini is only one hundred miles 
long, with an average breadth of twelve miles." 
To Mr. Bignall and his sons, according to Mr. 
f-ow. must be attributed the exaggerated statements 
as to the dimensions of the lake — statements based 
on Indian hearsay. Mr. Low adds some ex- 
planations which tend to reconcile Pere Laure's 
map with the reality as known to-day. 

The utter nonsense of which even reputable 
American papers seriously assume the responsibility, 
when they undertake to deal with Canadian affairs, 
is sometimes startling. A flying rumour is made 
the text for disquisitions on anti-British sentiment, 
now taking the form of a yearning for restoration 
to France, now of annexation to the neighbouring 
republic. As for the former feeling it is wholly 
imaginary, and it is equally certain that those who 
are constantly engaged in watching the successive- 
changes in popular sentiment are ignorant of any 
appreciable desire on the part of our French- 
speaking fellow-citizens for incorporation with the 
United States. There is no party or even group 
in Canada that has made annexation a plank in its 
platform. The great objection to Commercial 
Union was that it tended to bring about political 
union also ; and much of the energy displayed in 
the defence of that policy by its promoters was 
devoted to the task of proving that it was con- 
sistent with the utmost loyalty to the British 
connection, 

Mr, Martin's scheme of a consolidated North- 
west it not likely to become a fait actompti. M 
would make still more hopeless the opposition to 
his one-language polity. The strength of the French 
minority in Manitoba would l*e considerably re- 
duced by the addition of the Territories. The 
population of the whole North West would not be 



too great for a single province, at least for some 
years to come. Hut ultimately a redivision would 
he necessary. The consolidation of the .Maritime 
Provinces has also been advocated from time to 
time. There is certainly more in favour of such a 
plan than there was in favour of the union of the 
Canadas. As the Dominion develops, however, 
and its vacant areas are tilled up, sub-division is 
more likely to take place than amalgamation, It 
is the unlimited provision that it makes for local 
independence that gives the federal system its best 
justification. 

In view of the controversies that have been 
agitating Ontario and the North -West, it may be of 
interest to recall the words of Lord Elgin during 
the early years of the Union regime, Setting forth 
the difficulties of the situation to Lord Grey, and 
suggesting means by which they might be lessened, 
if not removed altogether, his lordship wrote : " 1 
am very anxious to hear that you have taken steps 
for the repeal of so much of the Act of Union as 
imposes restrictions on the use of the French 
language. The delay which has taken place in 
giving effect to die promise made, 1 think by 
Gladstone, on this subject, is one of the points of 
which M. Papineau is availing himself for purposes 
of agitation. I must, however, confess, that I for 
one am deeply convinced of the impolicy of all 
such attempts to denationalize the French. Gen- 
erally speaking, they produce the opposite effect 
from that intended, causing the flame of national 
prejudice and animosity to burn more fiercely. 
But suppose them to be successful, what would be 
the result? You may, perhaps, Americanize, but, 
depend upon it, by methods of this description 
you will never Anglicize the French inhabitants of 
the province. Let them feel, on the other hand, 
that their religion, their habits, their prepossessions, 
their prejudices, if you will, are more considered 
and respected here than in other portions of this 
vast continent, and who will venture to say that 
the last hand which waves the British flag on 
American ground may not be that of a French 
Canadian ?" 

One of our contemporaries, edited, we believe, 
by an American, indulged in a jubilation some time 
ago on the downfall of the Brazilian Empire, which, 
he maintained, was (with the exception of Canada) 
the last fortress of monarchical rule on the continent 
of America. This is not quite accurate. British 
Honduras, which has an area of more than 7,500 
square miles, and is therefore somewhat larger than 
the principality of Wales, still represents the flag 
of England in Central America, while in South 
America the colony of British Guiana has a surface 
of nearly 80,000 square miles and a population 
not far short of 275,000. Honduras is the centre 
of a thriving industry— that of precious woods, 
mahogany, logwood, cedar, etc, -and of an im- 
portant commerce. It also raises sugar, maize, 
rice, coffee, and other tropical products in con 
siderable quantities. Its annual trade averages 
about $2,500,000, The country had the honour 
of receiving its name from Columbus himself— the 
word, which is the Spanish for "depths," being 
applied to the coast owing to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding anchorage. 

British Guiana is noted for its production of 
sugar, the export of which constitutes about 62 per 
cent, of all that is sent out of the country. The 
remaining exports are rum, molasses, timber, cocoa- 
nuts, and other tropical produce. After being 
alternately in possession of Holland and England 



lor more than 200 years, it was finally allotted to 
Great Britain in the great readjustment of 1814, 
The old Dutch law is still the law of the colony. 
For education there is fair provision, and Queen's 
College, Georgetown, supplies professional training. 
Science and letters have also their representatives 
in British Guiana, In insular South America, 
England has Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada and the 
Falkland islands. The British West Indies, in 
eluding Jamaica, constitute not the least, valuable 
of England's foreign dependencies. Spain, I Jen 
mark and Holland have also a share in the New 
World, as has also Republican France, 

The enthusiasm with which the proposal to 
establish night schools in this city has been greeted 
by its young men goes to confirm the words which 
we quoted lately from an American writer. Men or 
boys who are worn out with daily toil do not care 
much for improving their minds afterwards. All they 
want is rest and a few hours' oblivion of the task- 
master. The number of applications for the 
privilege of attending the classes was so large that 
the promoters of the enterprise had to amplify the 
scope of their experiment. Unless a grave reaction 
takes place, the winter night school is destined to 
rank among the most fruitful institutions of the 
country. The normal educational authorities have 
taken it up and no pains will be spared to make 
full provision for the accommodation of the pupils, 
so that no earnest seeker of knowledge will be sent 
empty away. 

CHINA'S 400,000,000. 

The Chinese problem is again occupying the 
serious attention of economists and social reformers 
in the United States. The question is evidently 
becoming more and more perplexing every year, 
and the policy which has hitherto mainly prevailed 
of treating it merely as an issue in party politics 
will 110 longer satisfy the requirements of the 
situation. The complexities of the subject art- 
endless. England, France, and the United States 
insisted on breaking down the Chinese wall of ex 
clusiveness and opening the vast region known as the 
Chinese Empire to the commerce of the world. In 
so doing, they virtually invited the Chinese to come 
forth from their seclusion and avail themselves of 
the opportunities of free intercourse with the rest 
of the world which, by their own course, they had 
so long been denied. ( >nce the barrier was broken 
down and the mighty volume of Mongolian 
humanity began to stream forth, it was soon evident 
that, the itinerants were practically countless. The 
two or three millions that have left the country 
within the last couple of generations have hardly 
had any effect in relaxing the intensity of the 
struggle for existence. Famine, Hoods, slaughters, 
Sweep away the tithes of provinces, but the loss is 
scarcely felt so quickly do the living take the places 
of the dead. It is no wonder that the Chinese 
can subsist on wages that are a source of astonish 
merit and wrath to Kuropean and American 
labourers. They have their training in a school oi 
necessity. The crowding of population can on!) 
lie understood by those who have witnessed it, and 
the poverty is in proportion to it, The pittances 
on which the Chinese abroad can live would be 
wealth and luxury to those at home, The etnigra 
lion that, has begun, therefore, is not likely to 

stop, Exclusive laws may keep hack the invaders 

for a time, but. somewhither they must go. They 
have already made their way to every country in 
Asia, to Australia, and New Zealand. In South 
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America, to Mexico, to the United States and to 
Canada. There are said to 1 >c 200.000 of them 
north of the Gulf of Mexico. What that number 
would soon grow to if Chinese immigration were 
encouraged may be imagined from their increase in 
Siam, Cochin-China, Java, the Straits Settlements 
and other parts of the world where they have been 
freely admitted. 

It is not their increase alone, however, that has 
to be taken into account. They grow up an alien 
community in the heart of the land that shelters 
them. The Chinese quarter is a recognized 
locality in all cities where they have gained a 
footing. They practically drive other nationalities 
before them. Citizens they rarely become or want 
to become. Where they have formed unions with 
American women, the offspring are Chinese. 
They remain pagans. While missionaries are sent 
to China, the Chinese in America have their joss 
houses. If any marked success were attained, in 
their evangelization, the fact would not remain 
unknown. They cling obstinately to their own 
usages, have their own tribunals and form an 
imperium in imperio. Then, not to speak of the 
gross immorality with which they are charged, the 
conditions in which they live are clearly unfavour- 
able to the healthfulness of their neighbours. 
There is nothing new in these representations. 
They have been repeated over and over again with 
an emphasis varying according to the party needs 
of the moment. But economists are now taking 
them up in a different spirit. Mr. Willard B. 
Farwell, in the Popular Science Monthly for 
November, discussing the question as one which 
concerns all civilization, directs attention to the 
circumstances under which the last hasty measure 
of exclusion was enacted as " the most shameful 
page in American history." Of its inefficiency he 
has no doubt. But such as it is, its provisions 
cease to be in force in May, 1892, and unless some 
effective legislation takes its place, the Chinese 
will be free to come in in millions. It may be 
asked, if the Chinese must emigrate or die, and the 
less 'densely settled parts of the globe are closed 
against them, what will be the result. As railways 
extend through Asia, they will by and by have 
direct communication with Europe. What if some 
Attila should arise to insist on new homes being 
given to his people ? There are some who hold 
that before the Huns invaded Europe, the great 
upheaval of that time had forced the tribes of 
Asia eastward, even across Behring's Strait into 
this New World of ours. Charlevoix cites the 
experience of a missionary, Father Grellon, to 
prove that communication was kept up between 
Asia and America as late as the 17th century. If" 
China overflows, the surplusage must find room 
somewhere. To keep them out of America will 
only force on the crowded Old World a solution of 
the question. However it be solved, it is clear 
that it is too important to be treated as a weapon 
of party warfare. Of China's 400,000,000, 
thousands upon thousands are now awaiting the 
chance to expatriate themselves, and before the 
needed equilibrium has been attained, a material 
transformation must take place in the peopling of 
the globe. 

If the United States are interested in this vexed 
question, so also is Canada. It may be recalled 
that a few years ago the Hon, Mr, Chapleau, with 
the late Hon, Justice Cray m associate, and Mr. 
N, F, Davm, M.I',, as secretary, was sent as 
commiMioner to investigate the subject on the 
Pacific Coast, After hearing n great $m\ ©f valu- 



able evidence in California, Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia, the commission presented a 
bulky report which deals with Chinese immigration 
from every point of view. The result was that, 
after a provincial exclusion act had been disallowed, 
the provision actually in force for the restriction of 
Chinese immigration was made by an act of the 
Federal Parliament. Though not all that our 
western fellow-citizens desired, it has served as a 
check on the increase of the Mongolian population. 
It is impossible to regard it as an ultimatum, but 
what the future may bring about it would be rash 
to prophesy. 

A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 



Some time ago we published an article on Can- 
adian school histories, showing that there was no 
lack of such text-books and that some of them 
would stand comparison with the approved his- 
torical class-books of other countries The dis- 
cussion which prompted the article arose out of the 
expressed desire of a number of teachers for a 
book that could be used, with satisfaction, all over 
the Dominion. We cannot say whether the as- 
pirations for the model text book embraced French 
as well as British Canada or was confined to the 
English schools. Probably, it was deemed hope- 
less to attempt anything so broadly generous or so 
non-committal that it would pass muster with 
English and French, Catholic and Protestant. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, such a marvel has 
come to pass in our day, and in this "benighted 
province." It is this unblazoned miracle that Mr. 
S. E. Dawson has brought to light in his letter (to 
which we have already referred) in the Sherbrooke 
Examiner An editorial had appeared in that 
journal, urging the necessity of placing an impartial 
history of Canada in the hands of our young 
people, and in casting his eye over the small knot 
of men of letters from whom the fair-minded his- 
torian (who should also wield a lucid and graceful 
pen) might advantageously be selected, his search- 
inggaze naturally rested on Mr. Dawson. Patience, 
accuracy, clearness, the faculty of " putting things," 
and a style that combines grace with power — these 
are the desiderata, and Mr. Dawson has them at 
command. In acknowledging the compliment paid 
him, Mr. Dawson reviews what has been already 
done— the good work and the bad work. The one 
was the result of a life spent in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the country and its people : the other was 
due to pretentious ignorance. Mr, Dawson points 
out that it is not in Canada only that this teaching 
of history is a vexed question. It is receiving 
attention at this moment in the United States 
magazines and in European countries—in those 
which most concern us, especially France and 
England— what a diversity of opinion there is on 
the subject I It is just as hard to compile a history 
of the Stuart period that would satisfy both 
Anglicans and Non-conformists, or a history of the 
last hundred years that would be acceptable alike 
to French Royalists and French Republicans, as 
it is to produce a book of which the French and 
English in Canada could say with one voice : This 
just suits us, 

And yet, for years past a series of manuals, 
written by an ex-Professor of an Anglican university, 
has been' in use, with the approval of the highest 
educational authorities in the land, in both the 
French and English schools of this province ! Let 
l hi tso who delight in aggravating and exaggerating 
„r divisions take heed of this fart, On the text- 



books in question let Mr. Dawson have the word. 
After emphasizing the rare triumph of mutual for- 
bearance and good-will which made it possible to 
teach history to Protestants and Catholics oat of 
one book, Mr. Dawson thus writes of the series : 

"They were written by Dr. Miles, formerly 
" secretary of the Protestant Committee of Public 
" Instruction and at one time Professor in. Bishop's 
"College, Lennoxvtlle. As before stated, they 
" have the sanction of both the Catholic and 
" Protestant Committees. They were submitted 
" in manuscript to the Anglican Bishop of Quebec, 
" to the Rev. Dr. Cook, of Quebec, to the late 
" Ven. Archdeacon Leach, then Professor of Liter- 
" ature in McGili College, to the Professor of 
" English Literature in Laval College, to the 
" Superiors respectively of the Jacques Carder and 
" Laval Normal Schools and the Rev. Father 
" Thebaud, S.J., formerly of St Mary's College. 
!! The series met with approval from all these 
" authorities. The books are written in am easy 
" and attractive style and the middle one of the 
" series— the School History— is one of the handiest 
" and most succinct histories of Canada existing." 
Then, after indicating certain exceptions to their 
use — as too Protestant for some, and too Catbolc 
for others, Mr. Dawson adds : '* But to me it seems 
" to be a great thing that a historical series should 
" be used at all by both Protestants and Catholics — 
" and more — that one of the books should be trans- 
" lated into French and used in French schools." 
In closing his letter, Mr Dawson regrets that the 
relations between the two great religious com- 
munions of the country are less cordial and har- 
monious now than they were when the series was 
adopted, and is hardly inclined to hope that an 
equally wide sanction would be obtained, for any- 
new series that might be prepared. However thai 
may be, the agreement to which he has called our 
attention is a precedent, the significance of which 
should be borne in mind by all those who - seek 
peace and ensue it." 



CANADA. 



'Tis a very good country to live in 

Provided you've plenty of pkek, 
And provided you've plenty of ballast 

And not too much taith ia *' Good Lack," 

For whiskey and av'rice are wreckers. 

On which you may easily strand ; 
And fortune will slip through your fingers. 

If held with too heedless a band. 

And company to keep there is plenty. 

Of a kind that wont «« go m and wins f 
And of help t'other way there is little. 
Though plenty to help you to sin. 

So if of high aim nod set purpose, 

And money yew own a fair share, 
You may venture to try the new eoastry 

And count on its treating yon square. 

'Tis & very good country to die in, 
Though the daisy wont grow on your grave. 

Yet the sod will lie close o'er year ashes. 
As on the green mounds o'er the wave. 

And thong h M soft hells in the distance 

May wing vow sowl upward in ttuM, 
There's a cable Owohs through lite Atlantic 

Uniting your dust nnto dust. 

And that sun k the same which shines o'er yew, 
That shone on the home of ytw yoash ; 

And yon moon is the same silver crescent, 
That witnessed your first pledge of truth. 

Awl the stars that shine o«t through the darkeess, 
Bring hither their wessage ©1 bits,— 

That the highway to Heaven is no shorter 
From that side of the «c«u than this, 

'Tis a very good country to die in, 

l lod's love Wing eves the same ? 
Ami nought of vow- dust m\\ be nwssing 

When His roil call shall reiwh to votu name, 

S. A. C, 
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hat grace which is the birth- 

is no spot in Canada, prob- 
.1 for its natural charms as 
the town of Brantford. Its 
touching some of the most 
The story of Joseph Brant 



Tmk .vfanish Girl, — In this engraving we present our 
readers with an example of Carl Becker's best work. The 
damsel whose charms he has chosen as a fit theme for his 
art is not of the darker Iberian race, but of that lustrous 
semi-Monde type on which connoisseurs of beauty in 
Southern lands sometimes set an even exaggerated value, 
lie has taken much pains with her attornment, and has im- 
parted to pose awl expression i 
right of the fair ones of sunny 

ttsuoTOfco, Qkt. — There 
airily', more noteworthy as we 
for its historic associations as 
name is brimful of memories 
glorious chapters in our past. 

( rhajendarsegea) has been told in two bulky volumes by W. 
U Stone, A chief of the Mohawk tribe of the great 
Iroquois iederation, he was born in 1 743, He was educu- 
cated stecler the care of Sir William Johnson at Hanover, 
N.H., where he translated portions of the New Testament 
into his own tongue. Having fought against Pontiac in the 
first Indian war after the Conquest— the subject of one of 
Dr. Parkmsn's most interesting works — he served as secre- 
tary to Gny jolsnsan, the Indian Superintendent, His ser- 
vices in the war of the Revolution deserved and won the 
gratitude of the British Government. Through his media- 
tion mainly the Six Nations were settled on the Grand 
River (Ohswekea) and the little Mohawk Church (the first 
in Upper Canada) erected in 1784. Near it his remains re- 
pose under a monument erected in 1S50. He died on his 
own estate on the znh of November, 1S07, leaving an heir 
to Ms name and virtues in his fourth son John, who fol- 
lowed his father's example by fighting for his country in the 
War of 1S12-14. Though only 18 years old at the time, 
he led a band of Indians at the battle of Queenston 
Heights. He died at the early age of 4S in 1S42. Of 
preserving the memory of such heroes Brantford is naturally 
procd. It is one of the handsomest cities in Ontario, and 
its inhabitants 
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worthy of its traditions, its natural ad- 
weliness of the scenery. Its develop- 
when Braut threw his boom across the 
iie accommodation of the dwellers on 
bwb sides, till to-day, when Brant's Ford is succeeded by 
the majestic Lome Bridge, would make an instructive story'. 
We mast content ourselves, however, with merely indicat- 
ing some of the features of its prosperity. It is happily 
situated for communication with the rest of the world by 
lami and water — a short canal overcoming the difficulties 
of navigation on the river. It is well supplied with banks, 
and its places of business are as fine in appearance as they 
are active and thrifty. Its streets (Col borne, Market, etc.,) 
are evidence of the taste and wealth of the people, and 
Victoria Square is one of the most beautiful breathing 
spaces imaginable. The railway stations and other build- 
ings of the Grand Trunk are remarkable for their spacious- 
ness and style. The city abounds in manufactures of iron, 
brass, tin, stoneware, wood, etc., machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, foundries, etc. The immediately sur- 
rounding country is of surpassing beauty, and there is 
plenty to gratify the student of history as well as the lover 
of satstre. The Coaitcil House of the Six Nations is in. the 
township frf Tuscarota, eleven m : les distant, and on the 
drive to it the tourist passes Bow Bark where the late Hon. 
George Brown established his famous herds of short- horn 
cattle. The visitor will also be sore to pay a tribute to the 
homestead where one of the most wonderful and useful in- 
ventions of this or any age— the speaking telephone — was 
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MEMORIAL, — When Lord Duflerin visited 
( in 1874, the chiefs presented his lordship 
and also entrusted him with a memorial 
The outcome of the latter was 
the movement for a monument to Brant (Thayessdenegea), 
which should be at <utce worthy of that great soldier- 
chief, of the affection of his people, of Canada and of the 
Empire that be had served with such devotion. Borne was 
»ot built m a day, and no undertaking that does credit to 
m promoters can be improvised like a song. The scheme, 
however, ww _ inaugurated under hopeful auspices, 
Lord Dufforin, in tiajiij 
Life of Brant *«4 the 1 
assure dusky hearers 
gotten, in due time it ! 
the tesoming memorial, 
in the Victoria Park, Br 
is teMUBK»y to site lofty 
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1 8/9, the chiefs of the tiu Nations presented the If 

•f Lome with two handsomely boftnd «lutnes of the same 
is.lereti.ing woik, and in acknowledgment of the gift Ms 
lordship mmrihmd $1*5 for himself and %%m for tfie 
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Puke of Conmutght to the Brant Memorial fund, In 
18S4 the Brant Memorial Association invited competition 
for (he monument, and a number of models were sub- 
mitted. That of Mr. L. P. Hebert showed remarkable 
merit, and several members of the association were in 
favour of accepting it. The selection finally made, how- 
ever, was the model presented by Mr. Percy Wood, of 
London, Eng. The clay model was virtually finished 
before the close of 1SS4. The height of the monument is 
about twenty-eight feet, the statue of Brant is eight feet 
and a half high, and life-size groups representing the Six 
Nations are ranged in various attitudes around the base. 
As it stands in the Victoria Park, Brantford, it is seen to 
good advantage, and has won admiration from all persons 
of taste who have had an opportunity of inspecting the 
work. Our engraving gives an accurate impression of its 
efiect on the beholder, 

Mr. Hunk's Fox Hounds, Rapid City, Manitoba.— 
The first systematic attempt at fox-hunting, or rather hunting, 
for either wolf or fox is the foxhound's legitimate prey in 
Manitoba, was made in the spring of 1S87 by Mr. Munn. 
The locality settled on was that section of eountry bounded 
on the west by Rapid City, on the north by Minnedosa, 
and "the kennels" were built about nine miles east of the 
former place, known to land agents and to others as 16 S, 
13 T, 18 R. This is undoubtedly one of the most sporting 
, parts of the provir.ee, and eminently adapted for that pur- 
pose. A section of land set apart by the Government as 
wood lots affords ample cover for wolves to breed and sum- 
mer in, while, as the fall draws on and they are tempted to 
wander afield in search of food, the thick poplar bluffs, 
alive with rabbits, or the reedy ponds swarming with ducks 
and geese, would lure many a prairie wolf from the thick 
timber to meet his fate at the teeth of Mr. Munn's good 
hounds. The first hounds (eleven in all) were brought down 
from Moosomin early in the spring of 1887, and reinforced 
by a couple more soon after. These showed fair sport 
that spring, and, encouraged by the prospect, as well as 
the hearty co-operation of his neighbours, notably Mr. W. 
T. Heard, of "Morley,"and his two sons, Messrs. W. H. 
and T. Pares, Daly G. Alexander, '-Joe " Colley, and 
others, Mr. Munn went up to British Columbia and bought 
out the well known pack of Mr. Cornwall, ex-Governor of 
that province. These hounds were all of the purest blood, 
being bred from such packs as "The Badminton," Lord 
Lonsdale's, and the Duke of Beaufort'f, and Mr. Cornwall 
having kept hounds in the Province of British Columbia 
for over twenty years, he had, by careful drafts of new 
blood, got together a most workmanlike little pack. In 
the fall of 1887 capital sport was had, the last wolf being 
killed over snow on the 17th of December ; but it was not 
until 1888, when some of the younger hounds had become 
thoroughly entered and others drafted out, that the best 
success was obtained. From early spring until it became 
too hot to work hounds or horses, excellent sport was had 
among.-t the foxes (wolves not being hunted at that time of 
year, to save the cubs), and many a good fox would be 
killed long before the dew was off the grass, while farmers 
were often awakened by the sound of the horn, and looking 
out of window with sleepy eyes, see hounds and horses 
sweep past like a flash in full cry and out of sight. Al- 
though crippled by the loss of five hounds, of great value 
and utility, Mr. Mum had got together by the fall about 
thirteen even-paced and extremely fast hounds, and ably 
seconded by Mr. J. A. Heard, his whip, he carried out a 
most successful campaign against the prairie wolves, having 
far better sport than he had anticipated. On leaving for 
England in the winter of 1888, Mr. Munn was compelled 
to give up his hounds, hunting interfering too much with 
his business. But into better hands they could not possibly 
have fallen, for Messrs. J. A. and " Archie" Heard imme- 
diately came forward and offered to take them over. Ex- 
cellent kennels were built at "Morley," riot two miles 
from their old home, and within a very short space of time 
we shall see them in possession of a little pack, hard to 
teat in any country. Several other starts have also been 
made, notably at Winnipeg, and the nucleus of these packs 
generally sprang from Mr. Munn's hounds. There is but 
little doubt that in a short time this grand old sport will be 
followed in many parts of the province with as much suc- 
cess as it has been inaugurated by Mr. Munn. There is 
now a little colony of sportsmen in Rapid City j and, what 
is equally pleasing, the citizens who do not hunt render every 
assistance they can by having gates through their wire 
fences and a chance to kill "the animal" after their own 
fashion, and those who have not hunted before and go out 
to see the sport, and be duly "entered "and "blooded," 
invariably go home with Whyte Melville's Immortal words 
ringing in their ears, — 

" It's worth the risk is limb and and neck, bnye, 
To mx them bend and sroop lill they lin(>.li with • whoop ! 1 ! 
Forly fijiimnj'? tm the %tum without a check, hoyfi " 

Prikcb Edward Island Rifle tkam. -These are the 
valiant islanders who, in the great telegraphic rifle match, 
won the prbe against all competitors— their total making 
an average of nearly 8j, The rifle used was the Martini 
Henry and not the Snyder, as was stated In an Ottawa 
paper, hive of the team made as high as ninety and over 
—captains Crockett and U/ngworth, Sergeant Davidson, 
Ins/ate Cay and Sapper Anderson, A team made up of 
such marksmen (who, and especially Capts, Crockett and 
UWgwmh and Private Gay, had all distinguished them- 
selves w previous matches), and the weather being favour- 
able (exceptionally m, compared with what it was at the 
other localities), It was in the natural course of things that 
they should all have made good scores, The Canadian 



Militia Gazette paid a flattering tribute of praise to the tri- 
umphant twenty, "Apropos," writes the Gazette, "of the 
achievement, of the Charlottetown team in the recent tele- 
graphic rifle match, it is interesting to note that Prince 
Edward Island takes a front place in artillery matters also, 
its garrison brigade having taken every first prize for gen- 
era! efficiency given by the Dominion Artillery Association, 
and every first prize but one given for shifting ordnance. 
The Islanders' noteworthy victories at the Island of 
Orleans competition this year will still be fresh in the minds 
of our readers, and the Dominion Artillery Association 
general efficiency competition, both first and second places, 
have been this year captured by batteries of the P.E.I. 
Brigade. Isolated as they are from the rest of the Dom- 
inion, the Prince Edward Island militiamen might be ex- 
cused if they did not show as much interest in the work as 
some of the more favoured corps ; but the very contrary is 
the case, as officers and men alike excel in the performance 
of the duty required of them. To the officer commanding 
the brigade, Lt.-Col. Moore, it must be a source of no 
little pride to note that, without neglecting their duties as 
artillerymen, the members of his brigade successfully com- 
pete with the rifle against the marksmen of the whole 
Dominion." To this compliment our military contem- 
porary, by way of grateful afterthought, appends the fol- 
lowing rider : — " We are pleased to have this opportunity 
of mentioning one feature of the Islanders' interest in mili- 
tary matters, which is peculiarly gratifying to the publisher 
of the Mililia Gazette. This is, that in proportion to the 
military strength, we have more subscribers in Prince 
Edward Island than in any other district in the Dominion ; 
and there are none more prompt in paying up." And we, 
for our own part, will thankfully appreciate the opportunity 
of paying a similar compliment on behalf of the Dominion 
Illustrated. 

THE MISSION OF THE FRENCH RACE. 

To the Editor of The Dominion Illustrated : 

Sir, — I like the article in your last issue about the 
French Canadians, and agree with nearly all you say in it. 
Perhaps, in alluding to literature, you need not have con- 
fined your praise to them. They have certainly done most 
with regard to the earlier history of the country, as it 
was natural they should ; but English writers have done 
something too,-- -Mr. Kingsford a good deal. In poetry 
they have done much and well ; but Mr. Lighthall has 
shown us that English writing poets are not behind them. 
Are we now entitled to hope for an end to the racial and 
religious difficulties which have recently agitated some of 
our provinces, and which you patriotically depiecate ? 
Mr. Mercier has promised that the proceeds of the Jesuits' 
Estates, largely increased by the facilities for disporing of 
them provided by the late Act, shall remain appropriated 
as now for superior education in the province, and be 
divided between Catholics and Protestants in proportion to 
their respective numbers. He has created new trustees for 
managing the Jesuits' portion of the $400,000, by incorpo- 
rating the Quebec Society of Jesus, consisting of five Cana- 
dian gentlemen in holy orders, and such others as they may 
associate with them— Father Turgeon, one of the five, and 
the head of the Society, receiving the money to be so 
held in trust and vouching for the loyalty to the Queen 
and obedience to the law of every member of the Society 
Dr. Caven and Mr. Laurter have complimented each other 
at Toronto and given like assurances. The Nationalist 
Laureate at Quebec has nobly sung the praises of the 
British flag and the benefits it has conferred on Canada, 
and Sir John has declared that disallowance rf Provincial 
Acts intra vires should only be resorted to prevent injury 
to the interests or honour of the Dominion — Ay quid detri- 
ment'! respabiica capiat. So far the prospect is fair. But 
the Manitobans talk of abolishing the dual official language 
and separate schools, which they might do with the assent 
of the Dominion and Imperial Parliament. Will they? 
It has not been the British practice to prevent a Queen's 
subject of whatever race from using his mother tongue, or 
to compel him to contravene his conscientious opinions. 
Surely the difficulty might lie met by reasonable com- 
promise, All admit that Canadian children cannot consis- 
tently with the public welfare be permitted to grow up in 
gross ignorance, and, therefore, all should contribute in 
proportion to their means, to a eommon fund for prevent- 
ing such ignorance, and out of such fund a fair sum should 
be paid, under proper regulation, for each child attending 
a eommon school, Higher education should be provided 
for by voluntaiy contribution, There must be public spirit 
and kindly feeling enough among us to arrange this difficulty 
willingly and easily, By complying with your exhortation 
and uniting our efforts for the weal of our common country, 
we can make the foremost colony of the Empire, and pos- 
sibly, in the fulness of time, one of the foremost nations ol 
the world. A disunited t anoda would be a house divided 
against Itself, and weak like one of the loose sticks in the 
fable, yu; 
Ottawa, 36th November, t8%, 



Drunkenness is the great curse of Denmark, aa it is ol 
many a nation near our home, front a statistical report 
just published in iliftt eountry, it appears that one fourth of 
the divorce*, one thiol of the crime, ami three fourths of 
i n- Imprisoamsnt are dm; 10 drunkenness. One eighth ol* 
the deaths among the men are due to delirium tremens, and 
two hfths o| those in the work-hotises are inebriates. Like 
causes produce like affects, alike ivm ong the Danes and the 
Canadians, 
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OUR CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. 

II. 

I'hk Canadian RumHER Co., ov Montrkai.. 

Continuing our programme of illustrating, as often 
as our space will admit, the great industrial works 
of Canada, not only because they represent, 
both pictorially and descriptively, the great energy 
and ability of our Canadian capitalists, whose 
money, applied to the encouragement of home 
production has raised up these fruitful sources of 
wealth that give employment to thousands upon 
thousands of our people, distributing among them 
that wealth which, without such industries m our 
own country, would go to purchase from the 
foreigner what we are now manufacturing for our- 
selves, being the means, also, of developing and 
retaining on our own soil men of talent and genius, 
and, particularly, the youth of the Dominion, who, 
without other means of gaining a livelihood would 
be forced to seek for work in a foreign country. 
Among the foremost of the great industries of 
Canada stands the Canadian Rubber Company. 

But before giving a description of these mammoth 
works a short amount of the history of the plant 
from which the raw material is obtained will be 
interesting. 

The uses and value of the rubber plant were 
known to the Peruvians and Chinese from a very 
early date. What is termed India rubber includes 
the sap of all the rubber producing plants and trees 
throughout the globe. These plants and trees are 
found in almost every land within from four to six 
hundred miles north and south of the equator, and 
vary very much in rubber-producing qualities in the 
different countries where it grows. The best comes 
from Para, in South America, also from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Amazon River. Inferior grades 
come from Carthagcnia. Central America, Assaue, 
Java, Borneo, Africa and other places, and are ex- 
ported to our markets very much adulterated with 
sand, clay, and even stones, as the natives are paid 
for their labour by the weight of the rubber they 
produce. 

Rubber appears to have been first brought to the 
notice of scientific men early in the 17th century, 
when a traveller, M. Candamine, who had made 
some experiments with it during a voyage down 
the river Amazon, brought the subject before the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. He stated that the 
natives were using it for bottles and shoes. After 
this mention was made of it from time to time by 
other travellers, but no practical use of the gum 
was accomplished nntil about the year 1770, when 
it was first used in England for erasing pencil marks, 
and commanded a price of about four or five times 
its own weight in coined silver. 

About the year 1825 a waterproof clothing man- 
ufactory was started in Glasgow, Scotland, by 
Charles Mackintosh. The firm is still carrying on 
a very extensive business in the city of Manchester, 
England, under the name of Charles Mackintosh 
& Co., so well known throughout the civilized 
world. 

Rubber was first used for overshoes in its pure 
state, the gum being moulded into shoes by the 
natives upon clay forms, but after the invention of 
Goodyear for curing and vulcanizing rubber, its 
importance as an almost invaluable industry was 
soon recognized. By this process the raw material 
undergoes a chemical change without losing its 
elasticity, and will retain the shape in which it was 
vulcanized, it also becomes more durable, and is 
unaffected by either heat or cold. To this in vention 
we owe also all the varieties of useful elastic forms 
into which il can be manufactured combined with 
cloth, such as clothing, boots find shoes, tubing- 
valves, etc., etc. 

Another form into which rubber is manufactured 
is called "Vulcanite," an invention also of great 
importance. By this process it is made into combs, 
pipe*, canes, surgical instruments, jewellery, and a 
great variety of oilier useful articles. 

'i lie Canadian Rubber Company of Montreal w 
by far the largest rubber manufacturing industry m 
Canada, representing annually in their Montreal 
and Toronto wholesale establishments over two- 
thirds of the entire amount of rubber sales made in 
Canada, and they exceed $3,000,000, 



All their stock is made in this city by their 
immense plant, the company for whose organization 
it was established being capitalized for $2,000,000. 

This mammoth factory is 800 x 60 feet, four 
stories high, including finished and working base- 
ment, giving a grand aggregate of 200,000 square 
feet of floor area on which to manufacture and 
otherwise handle the enormous business of the 
company. 

Aside from this building, they have their engine 
and boiler houses, wash and drying rooms, varnish 
and cement house, and heaters, also a three-storey 
repair shop, 40 x 100 feet, in which a large staff of 
machinists, carpenters, steamfitters, etc., are con- 
stantly employed. 

Employment is given to one thousand hands, 
who are paid over one-quarter of a million dollars 
annually for wages. 

The products of the Canadian Rubber Company 
are chiefly boots and shoes, which are made by the 
most improved machinery from first quality stock. 
They are also very large belting and hose, wringer 
rolls, engine packing, rubber mould work, carriage 
cloth, buggy aprons, tubing, etc. manufacturers. 

When the crude rubber is received it is necessary 
to cleanse it from the bark sand and other im- 
purities before entering into the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. To accomplish this the rubber 
is passed between the wash mills, which consist of 
heavy grooved iron rolls set in a powerful frame, 
over which a stream of water is kept constantly 
running, t us effectually removing all impurities, 
and flattening the rubber into sheets, which are 
then hung in hot rooms to dry. 

When the rubber is thoroughly dry it is then 
ready for manufacturing purposes. On passing on 
to this stage, the first process being to again work 
it through heavy roller mills, but unlike the washing 
mills, these rolls are smooth and heated by steam, 
the rubber is thus worked until in a plastic state, 
and then the chemicals for its vulcanization are 
added and thoroughly worked into the rubber by 
continually passing through the mill. 

After this preparation the rubber is ready for the 
Calender ; this machine consists of three heavy 
rolls set horizontally in a frame, which rolls can be 
raised or lowered by screws, this being necessary 
to regulate the various thickness required. With 
the aid of this machine the rubber is run on either 
the cotton or woollen linings, or run off in pure 
sheets, with which it is necessary to cover the 
various parts of the shoe when lasted. 

The figured upper now so common in rubber 
shoes, also the soles, are obtained by adding a 
fourth roll on the Calender, on which the design is 
engraved, and the rubber passing between this and 
one of the smooth rolls receives the impression. 

Among our illustrations the reader will see one 
of the three rooms in which the above processes 
are carried on in the Canadian Rubber Company's 
works. 

From the mill-room the treated fabrics and sheets 
of rubber are sent to the cutting room where they 
are cut into a variety of parts requisite to make up 
a rubber shoe. When it is to be remembered that 
there are never less than twelve pieces in an)' shoe, 
and that there are fifty different lengths, and three 
widths, not to speak of the various styles, the 
quantities of dies and patterns maybe imagined. 

The cutting being done, the pieces are handed 
nver to the shoemaker, who cements them together 
on the last, after which the shoes are varnished and 
loaded on iron cars which are run into the 
" heaters," these consisting of air-tight rooms, 
which are heated to the necessary degree of heat 
to turn the plastic materials into the rubber shoe of 

every day use. 

From the heaters the cars are run into the 
packing room, where they are unloaded on to 
tables, the lasts are then drawn out and the shoes 
paired and packed into cases, 

After reading the foregoing, our readers will see 
that a rubber shoe, like a pin, has to pass through 
a great many hands before finally finding its way 
into the markets. 

In the manufacture of mechanical rubber fS»d« 
the rubber is prepared in the same manner as tor 
boots ami shoes, after which it enters into the in- 
numerable articles comprised in the above heading* 



and which space would not permit us to enumerate. 
We will, however, give a few particulars of the 
mode of manufacturing the principal article made 
Itl this department, viz : Machine Belting, which, a* 
most of our readers are already aware, is used in 
nearly every factory, saw-mill, threshing machine, 
etc., in the universe, to transmit power from a main 
engine by the means of shafting and pulleys, to 
machines, etc., located in any part of a building. 
It is often said that "money makes the mare go," 
but what is more trntwrtant. belting makes the 
mills go. 

Belting is composed of plies of specially woven 
heavy cotton duck, which is covered with rubber 
on the calender and then cut into strips so form 
the plies on a machine containing sharp knives, 
which are adjusted to cut any width necessary. 
After this is done the plies are laid upon one 
another, and when the requisite number have been 
added another piece of duck double the width, 
which is called the cover, is folded over, uniting 
exactly in the centre, the join being covered with a 
strip of pure rubber to keep it from opening out 
wnen in use. The above work which used to be 
done by hand, is now done by a machine in a much 
more thorough manner. After putting the pieces 
together the belt is jjassed through a pair of heavy 
roilers, which press the plies firmly together and 
drive out any air which might have lodged in 
making up. The belt is then taken to the pcess- 
room where it is placed between the plates of a 
powerful hydraulic press, 20 feet in length, and 
having a pressure of 2,500 lbs. per square inch, 
these plates are hollow and healed by steam at a 
high pressure, which heat serves to vulcanize the 
belt while pressing it- Any length of belt may be 
vulcanized in this manner as it is pulled through 
from end to end. This completes the belt, which 
is then rolled up. marked with size, thickness and 
length and is then ready for shipment. 

Another article very much used and largely 
manufactured by the Canadian Rubber Company 
is hose. Rubber hose is made on iron rods of the 
same diameter as the hose is required to be. First 
a sheet of pure rubber, called the tube, k put 
around the rod, being first dusted with whiting to 
keep the rubber from sticking to it, then the duck 
and another sheet of pure rubber to form the out- 
side is connected together side by side, one edge of 
the duck is attached to the tulx?, the rod is then 
placed between three long iron rollers which, when 
revolving, roll the hose up. It is then wrapped in 
cotton by the means of a like machine, and then 
placed on tracks and ran into long boilers which 
are closed up and filled with steam, vuicanbhig the 
hose in something of the same manner that dry 
heat does the shoes. 

This process has given the name of " steam-neat** 
goods to any articles cured thus. 

Moulded' goods are made by placing the un- 
vukani/ed rubber in iron moulds, which are then 
placed between the heated plates of hydraulic 
presses, and the rubber is thus pressed into the 
requisite shape, at the same time vulcanizing it. _ 

The plant for this class of work is very- extensive 
and entails immense outlay of capital, moulds 
costing from $10 to $50, and being absolutely 
necessary for making all solid rubber work. 

t >ur readers will, perhaps wonder where all the 
power comes from to drive all the immense 
calenders, mills, etc, and also where such an 
amount of steam is generated as is required to 
carry on the work of this huge factory, but when 
they" hear that u boilers, 3> feet long, and engines 
developing 1200 horse power ate required they will 
admit thai after all, a fully equipped rubber factory- 
is rather m interesting place. 

He is indeed the wises* awl h*ppie*t mas* who, tw co-u*aui 
attention of thought, discovers the greatest Qppsrtw»Mes of 
dwng good, <m\ with anient ami animated resolution tweak* 
through every oppsition, that he may improve those 
umtties. —iWi/rA&r. 

Urether-men, one net af charity will teach <t» more of the 
k>vo wf U«i than a thousand sermons; one aet of unwlfish- 
ne*s, oCwd self-tfemfththe putting forth «C«»e loving feel- 
u\g to the mtteast ami *' lhw«> who are out of I he way," will 
tell us more of the meaning of the Epiphany than whole 
volumes of the wisest writers on itwotogy,— jF. IF. &«&ert~ 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Tale of Thirty-Seven. 

KiviemJ according 10 A«» of Parliament of Canada in ihe y«ar 1880, by 
Sarah Aane Ctirron. in the Often of the Minister of Agriculture. 

The days dragged away wearily, they seemed 
each a week to Frank. On several occasions he 
heard Howis shaking of the intended movement 
as close at hand, and during the third day some 
man whom Frank did not recognize, came in and 
told Fgan to join Howis at the rendezvous that 
same night, as the insurgents meant to be in 
Toronto next evening. ligan promised, and after 
the visitor left he and Todd arranged the plan of 
operation. Egan would go to the rendezvous and 
start with the party, and then find his way back 
quickly to complete his nefarious scheme against 
Dr. Leslie and his beautiful daughter. 

Chapter XV. 

THK INSC KOESfTS. 

Fatigue of body and mind caused Harry Hewit 
to sleep long and deep after his three days' search 
for bis friend, and though his dreams were frightful 
he woke not. 

He dreamed he was on his trial for Frank's 
murder, that he was condemned and had taken 
leave of all his mends ; even Alice Leslie had 
visited him and pointed him to those happy regions 
whither she would soon follow him. And now 
they were all gone, and Harry heard the footsteps 
of the executioner. Heavy knocks fell upon his 
door, the unhappy man felt himself powerless to 
rise, again and again he strove to get up and open 
the door, but he could not move. At length, with 
one powerful effort, he leaped upon the floor and 
awoke. How different the scene ! Instead of the 
dark, cold prison cell, he was in his own comfort- 
able room, and the only thing to remind him of his 
dream was a rap at his door and his mother's voice 
begging him to rise and hasten down stairs. He 
answered her affectionately, but his mind rapidly 
rilled with dread forebodings. He knew that some 
new grief had assailed his mother by the very tones 
of her voice, and he had marked with misery that 
her bright and happy countenance had become 
worn and lined with care, and her form aged and 
weak. It was with a bitter feeling at his heart that 
he reflected on the wonderful change caused by 
her erring son, and the misfortunes that had fol- 
lowed in the best and tenderest of mothers. 

W hen Harry joined his mother in the dining 
room be was struck by her haggard appearance, 
during the trial and the following days of search 
she had preserved a calm demeanour : now the 
deepest misery was depicted upon her countenance 
and she was violently agitated. 

"Oh, Harry," she exclaimed as he entered the 
room, " it is as i feared it would be, a rising has 
taken place among these fanatical agitators of the 
Mackenzie faction, and William is among them. 
Yes S he has gone to perpetrate in this country 
what my father fought to prevent in '76. I have 
Ijorne quietly his desertion of us, his association 
with those infinitely beneath him, your arrest and 
danger, but this — this is too much. Had his grand- 
father been alive, it would have killed him, Unless 
he is reclaimed, it will kill me. The attempt is 
madness, is fanaticism, and will end in the destruc 
lion of the insurgents, and my boy will swing from 
the gallows among those who have been his ruin, 
and die a traitor's death to please a cold calculating 
girt" 

The unhappy mother covered her face with her 
hands and wept aloud. Harry did not attempt to 
check this burst of grief, for he thought it would 
relieve the pent-up spirit and soothe the bursting 
heart. Mrs. 1Amk soon recovered herself and 
urged Harry to go In pursuit of his brother, judging 
that the loyalty of the family being well known, and 
Harry's sentiments publicly understood, he would 
not be incriminated if seen in connection with the 
misguided men, 

Harry, who was deeply affected as well on his 
mother's account as on bis brother's, saw no other 
means of reaching his brother, and though be much 
doubted any result, yet he was resolved to 
leave no effort untried for rescuing William from a 



dangerous and criminal position. faking an 
affectionate leave of his mother, and giving directions 
to F.dwards for the management of affairs in his 
absence, he turned his horse in the direction of the 
city. 

A presentiment of evil overshadowed him ; he 
could not shake it off. He took the most un- 
frequented roads, and by using all speed he hoped 
to reach the city before bed-time that night, when, 
if he could not "find his brother, he meant to inter- 
cede with the Governor for a pardon for him. 

The day was dark and cold, and as he urged his 
horse forward, his thoughts dwelt on his own and 
his brother's situation : himself a suspected mur- 
derer, his brother an open traitor. 

" No wonder,'' thought he, " that mother looks 
pale and nervous ; William's folly is enough to 
bear without their having involved me by their 
accursed plot. Oh I that Frank may still live, that the 
guilty may receive their due punishment !" and his 
lips closed firmly while his eyes shot forth a proud 
defiant look. " And Alice, my lovely Alice ! she 
thinks me innocent, knows I am," she says ; " but 
she shall have proof or I see her no more ; her fair 
name shall never be linked with that of a suspected 
criminal." 

It was noontide when Harry emerged upon the 
high road, and he was obliged to stop and refresh 
his horse. He drew rein at a wayside inn, and 
entering the bar asked for some one to attend to 
his horse. The hostess informed him that he 
would have to look after the beast himself, for the 
men were away on business. Harry found the 
fodder, and after caring for his horse, he re-entered 
the house and called for dinner. While the meal 
was preparing he enquired of the landlady if a 
company of men had passed that way during the 
morning ? She looked inquiringly at him, and said 
she did not know ; she believed there had. several. 
Whiie she was speaking a group of fifteen or 
twenty men entered. Harry instinctively felt his 
belt, where, concealed by his coat, he had placed 
a brace of pistols. The new comers eyed him 
sharply, evidently not well pleased with hiscompany; 
they called for drink, and ordered dinner ; and one 
who appeared to be leader among them, a large, 
coarse -looking man, drew a chair to the fire, facing 
Harry, and by way of introducing conversation, 
said : •' A fine day, young man." 

" Begging your pardon," returned Harry, " I 
thought it rough enough." 

" It may be," said the man with a sneer, "to a 
lady or a dandy clerk, but to a man what's worth 
calling a man, it's fine weather " 

" 1 have no pretensions to the position of a 
dandy clerk or of a lady," retorted Harry, displeased 
with the man's manners, and forgetting that he was 
surrounded by a strong party of the fellow's com- 
panions, "and hope I am a man that can prove 
himself capable of minding his own business." 

" Don't get in a froth now, or you might be 
sorry fur it, I can tell you. I don't gen'lly let boys 
talk to me in that way, but as I like yer looks, I 
look it over this time, fur I might make some o' 
the girls cry if I hurt that pretty face o' yourn. 

"What do you mean, sir?" asked Harry, in a 
voice not to be mistaken. 

The man eyed him for a moment, then bursting 
into a loud laugh, cried ; 

" Tut, nothing, man ' Jest a joke. Gome and 
take somethin' to drink; you travel south, I guess, 
so we'll keep comp'ny for mutual defence, Come ! 
Not in a huff, T hope," he continued, slapping 
Harry on the back. 

" Fxctise me, I do not drink strong liquor," said 
Harry. 

•' What, a tectotier '." bawled the man, raising his 
hands in an attitude of wonder, ai which his com- 
panions burst into a shout of laughter, *' Why, of 
.ill things," continued he, " I should have thought 
a smart young spark like you would have known 
more, Pooh ! the idea of a man making a priest 
of himself: But here's dinner. Come on, boys," 

Harry would gladly have left the room, but his 
appetite was keen after his long ride, and he thought 
he could get clear of them afterwards, as the whole 
party was becoming every moment more noisy and 
intoxicated, During the meal he had a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging the character of his unwelcome 



companions, who made him the butt of their coarse 
jokes. 

" Say, friend, is your horse a good un ?" asked 
the leader of the party. "'Cause if it is it'll may- 
hap carry double, and let me ride, too, and if he 
won't carry two he'll carry me, as I'm otder'n you 
and my business is more pressin' than yourn, I 
want to get into the city to see Mac? — Mac ? what 
do you call him ? the only honest man in tin's yer 
country." 

" You except yourself, I suppose," said Harry 
coldly. 

•• No, 1 don't 'xcept myself nuther ; cause though 
I'm in the consarn at present, I don't belong to it ; 
J come from the 'Nited States, wheer men grow 
what aint afeard of a cold day." 

Without replying to the insult, Harry enquired of 
the landlady if there were a blacksmith in the 
neighbourhood, as one of his horse's shoes had got 



" Now, look here," cried the man again, fancying 
he smelled a rat, "I'm a blacksmith, and if yer 
hoss wants a shoe set, I'm the feller what can do it 
in right good style, and ride him after, too. So 
bring the hoss around, or mayhap I'll go to the 
stable and see him, for p'raps I'll not start jest 
when you do ; you ken go on with my men, and I'll 
ketch ye up on the road sornewheres." 

Harry kept the man in conversation until they 
reached the stable, when he allowed him to inspect 
the horse's shoes, after doing which the man 
declared that none of the shoes were loose. 
While he had been looking, however, Harry had 
fastened the girths and adjusted the bridle, and the 
inspection over, he sprang lightly into the saddle, 
saying he would take a turn round the yard that 
the man might thus discover what was wrong. 

" No you won't," shouted the man, " 1 see 
through you, yer want to trick me, but du it ef ye 
ken !" and as he spoke he seized Harry and tried 
to drag him from the saddle. Quick as thought 
Harry dropped the bridle and dealt his assailant a 
blow which sent him rolling, stunned, to the ground. 
Wheeling his horse he dashed away down the 
street, only just in time to escape from the party 
who now issued from the house shouting and 
yelling, and as Harry flew past two of them fired 
at him, one of the balls cutting his hair and just 
touching his temple. Striking spurs into his horse, 
he sped along, leaving his late company to find 
their leader and moralize on the uncertainty of all 
sublunary things. 

Once clear of his disagreeable surroundings, 
Harry checked his horse to a pace more consistent 
with the distance he had to travel. He avoided 
the villages on the way as much as possible, and 
kept steadily on. Late in the afternoon, as he was 
passing through a piece of wood, he was accosted 
by a voice which he at once recognized as the poor 
maniac's, crazy Helen. "The Lord bless you, 
Harry Hewit," she cried in a terrified whisper, 
" don't go that way, not that way ; it's the broad 
road that leadeth to destruction. Come back ! 
come back !" 

" Indeed, { must go on, Helen," said Harry, 
perceiving she was less distracted than usual. 
" Have you seen my brother?" 

'■ Yes ! yes! I saw him. He's gone down the 
broad road, too, Lots of men, too, lots of men, 
too ; they all go down the broad road — the broad 
road," she murmured wringing her hands. 

" lots of men, Helen ?" enquired Harry. 

" Lots of men," she replied, and then sheltering 
herself by the side of Harry's horse, she cried : 

" Harry, Harry, don't let them put me in jail. 
Don't! Don't! I don't wish ill to the young girl 
they call Queen, 1 don't. 1 hope she won't see 
the trouble poor Helen has, O, Harry, don't let 
thett) put me in jail !" and the poor creature 
cowered. 

" No ! no ! Helen, Only go to my mother ; she 
will take care of you ; these are no times for a 
woman to be abroad," 

" 1 will, Harry Hewit, she's a good mother to 
all," and then bursting into tears she sang in tender 
tones : 

"My Mother dear, my mother ifcar, 
My gentle mother tteRr." 

But reason once more forsook her throne, and 
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crying in her frenzied voice, They're after me I" 
she sprang into the wood and disappeared from 
Harry's sight, which was just then clouded by a 
tear. 

It was long after dark when Harry neared the 
spot since noted as Gallows Hill. He had met 
several men on foot who scanned him with lowering 
brows, and one or two horsemen were close behind 
him, when his bridle was seized and half a dozen 
men leaped up as though they had sprung from the 
ground, so sudden was their advent. 

" You are our prisoner," said one, " resistance is 
useless " 

" In whose name do you stop me ?" enquired 
Harry, while he hastily ran over in his mind 
whether it would not be best to go with the men 
quietly, and by so doing run a chance of hearing 
somewhat of his brother. All doubts were set 
aside by the approach of two horsemen, one of 
whom stopped to inquire what the patrol were 
doing, the other riding on. 

" Whom have you here ?" enquired the horseman 
in a rough voice, which Harry at once recognized 
as that of Howis. 

On recognizing their prisoner, Howis exclaimed, 
" Mr. Hewit, indeed ! I hardly expected the 
pleasure of your assistance so soon, sir. I thought 
you were one of those prudent ones who would 
wait to see signs of success before joining us." 

" You are very much mistaken if you think i am 
here on any such errand, Mr. Howis," replied 
Harry. " I am on business of the utmost im- 
portance to my family, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you can direct me to my brother." 

" You must accompany the patrol to quarters, 
Mr. Hewit, and I'll send your brother to you," said 
Howis, and beckoning the guard he warned him 
that Harry was a prisoner of importance and must 
be well watched, chuckling to himself as he rode 
away at the advantage 'luck' had given, "for," said 
he to himself, " I have him now, and whether he 
join us or not I can spoil his reputation with the 
other party." 

Harry was hurried along until he reached 
Montgomery's tavern, where Howis's instructions 
were carried out. He was conducted to a room 
over the kitchen and there locked in, a guard being 
placed outside. That Howis would assist him to 
an interview with his brother he did not believe, 
but if William was in the house he determined he 
would see him. By the noise and bustle about the 
house he judged that he was in the rendezvous of 
the rebels — for rebels they seemed to him, now, 
more than ever. He went to the window and 
found it opened upon a shed adjoining ; moreover, 
it rose without much difficulty. 

" Good," he exclaimed, " if 1 am left here until 
the house gets quiet, 1 can readily give my gentle 
men the slip." 

He was still examining the window when the key- 
was turned and a gruff voice said ; 

" You are wanted below ; follow me." 

Harry obeyed, wondering what the next scene 
would be. 

Passing through a hall crowded with men hurry- 
ing to and fro, he followed his guide into a room 
where some twenty or thirty men were talking, 
drinking and smoking. Without regarding these, 
Harry's guide passed on to an inner room, when: 
he was ushered into the presence of the chiefs of 
the insurrection, Mackenzie, Lount and others, and 
some twenty or thirty besides, who were all sealed 
round a table eagerly discussing some plan. Harry 
was somewhat surprised to see that the large 
number of the company were very respectable men. 
some of whom he knew well by sight, having met 
them at markets and on other public occasions. 

All eyes were turned towards the door as Harry 
entered. He advanced to the table around which 
the company were seated, and looked fearlessly 
upon the group, not speaking* 

( '/',* bt , 0)1 tin mil, ) 

• * — 

The life principles must be deeply set i there must be 
the clean heart twd' the sound mind 1 there mu*t be »o «U; 
metering love of good j there must be a well established 
and wdi-admiiiisiered inward government not dependfiW 
on human opinions or customs. The rljjjht law mtt*t M 
written on the heart all one thine with the life's love. 




In the December Atlantic we find a somewhat elaborate 
comparison between "The Century Dictionary," of which 
the lira volume has been iwoed, and the great work, of 
Which Dr. J. A. H. Murray is the editor, now in course 
of publication by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. In order 
to "test the extent of inclusion or exclusion of rare or 
obsolete words," the reviewer tells us that he "glanced 
over Morris and Skeats's Specimens of English Literature 
for test-words, and then looked up in the dictionaries." 
The result was that acouped, meaning "blamed," from a 
line in Robert Mannyng's llamllyng Synne— "How that 
be acouped was"— is not found in the Century, but is given 
in the Oxford, work, with etymology and illustrative ex- 
tract from early authors. Aby, accidie, ada-w, amene, at- 
tercop and altenarfy, meaning, respectively, "to pay the 
penalty of," "sloth," "to wake up," "pleasant," "a 
spider" and "merely" or "solely" (in Scotch legal use), 
are met with in both works. 'the critic also points out 
that, in connection with the word "calenture," the form of 
delirium usually associated with the peculiar tropical fever 
so named is noted in the Oxford dictionary and admirably 
illustrated by a quotation from Swift, whereas in the Cen- 
tury lexicon, the reference to such delirium is indirect and 
the illustration, a quotation from Dr. Holmes. Now, it is 
well known that the Century Dictionary is based on the 
Imperial Dictionary of Dr. Ogilvie, the revised edition of 
which, prepared under the supervision of Dr. Annandale, 
was published in 1882 by Messrs. Blackie and Son, and 
the Century Company. In the review from which we have 
quoted, there is only one casual acknowledgment of this 
fact. Yet the words above mentioned, with the exception 
of "amene," are all given in Ogilvie. As to "calenture,'' 
the quotation from Swift, the reproduction of which in Dr. 
Murray's work, the reviewer commends, is also in Ogilvie, 
but has evidently been omitted in the later lexicon to make 
room for Dr. Holmes's prose. The quotations from Her- 
rick, from the Shepherd's Calendar and from Sir William 
Hamilton, are also in Ogilvie. This last quotaiion is 
hardly a happy one, as Horace is satirizing Alfenus, who 
had long ceased to mend shoes, and was a jurist and magis- 
trate of distinction. That is, however, only a minor point. 
Our objection to the whole criticism is that it compares the 
Century Dictionary with Dr. Murray's work, which, ol 
course, it had the advantage of consulting, and not with 
Dr. Annandale's revi.-ion of Ogilvie, of which it is really a 
new edition, which it has, in many instances, closely fol- 
lowed, ami which, moreo%'er, by the unconscious avowal of 
the reviewer (in the case of "calenture") it has not always 
improved. In the sentence quoted: "It is a corruption of 
brausle, etc," the word "brausle"is doubtless a misprint 
for "bransle," the old form of "branle" — which is in 
common use in this province. Why the reviewer should 
persist in calling the author of "The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language" Mr. "Skeats" all 
through his article we cannot imagine. The Rev. Waltei 
W. Skeat is the name on the title-page of his work. This 
reminds us that we possess a review of Canadian literature 
in which the author of •' Saul " is spoken of throughout as 
'• Heavisides." We have not yet seen the Century Dic- 
tionary. Its preparation, on the basis of Ogilvie's Imperial 
Dictionary, was announced seven years ago, and if it is 
worthy of Dr. Whitney, it is sure to be a work of the 
highest \alue. There is no philologist of our time in whose 
learning and soundness of view we would place more con- 
fidence. But we must confess that we were somewhat 
startled, in reading this elaborate review of the first volume, 
in the Atlantic, to meet with no trace of acknowledgment 
of what his predecessors had done, and to find this diction 
ary treated throughout as the pure result of American 
scholarship and research. 

When Latham's edition of Todd's Johnson was published 
some twenty -five years ago, Dr. George Webbe Dasent 
wrote a long criticism of it, which appeared in the Svrfh 
British AV- /t ,(', and which is reproduced in his collected 
essays, " (est ami Earnest." Reading some of the etymo- 
logies given by both editor and critic, one is puxsled to 
know 10 which of these categories they belong. Dr. 
Dasent, for instance, insists that the phrase "apple-pie 
order" means not "perfect order," but the opposite — the 
worst kind or disorder. He considers it a typographical 
term, a modification of the word "chapel," in the sense 
tthich is familiar to printers. That use of it is traced back 
to a chapel attached to Westminster Abbey, in which 

I SStOO did his first type selling in England. "• IV 
(another printer's term) is said to have its origin in the old 

II pie " or set vice book, (he rules of which were so difficult 
to learn that it became a synonym for confusion, "Chapel 
pie," of which, according to hr. Dasent, ••apple-pie' m 
the phrase under consideration, is a corruption, would, 
therefore, mean a mass of type confusedly mixed together, 
and, by extending its application, a mess ol' any kind, li 
l: , hard'lv necessary (0 say thai this derivation has mil been 
generally ftoeeptea, Apart from the violent change from 
" chapel" to "apple" which it would require, such » 
phrase for snch a meaning U wholly needless, ""pie" alone 
serving tlw purpose admirably, 

Some ol Dr. Latham's adventures we ma Uv,s surprising. 
The phrase "to lose one's all" he is inclined to consider a 



reflection of the Latin "pcrdere naulum" (to lose oae'is 
passage-money). Dr. Da*ent's suggestion*, even where 
later research ban shown them to be wrong, are always in- 
tereoting. He brings out the true meaning of " blaW— 
»o familiar to North American wood-craft, and *how« ihat 
many words formerly assigned a Latin origin are really 
pure Engi'ish, But his article, as, well as the work vt 
ivhich it relates, are now chiefly useful as evidence of the 
manifold gains of recent research, 

A somewhat warm discussion has been going on in Mr. 
George Murray's "Notes, Queries and Replies," (Montreal 
Star), a» to the pronunciation of the word " Ralph," 
Some of his correspondents are for /Ha//; others, for ftsif. 
But why should not both be correct ? We can well recall 
a boy who attended school ever SO long since in a ioyal old 

town and who bore the name of Ralph T |tbe name 

of a third or fourth rate l8tb century poet). We always 
called him (as he cailed himself) Kaif. When we read the 
discussion in the Star, we asked the first persons we met if 
they had ever been acquainted with any one bearing such 
niroe. The answer was in the affirmative and the name 
was pronounced Half. We then took ap a few books in 
which the name would be iikely to occur, and Jo ! we canst 



upon this passage : 



Uipl 



Kulwell's Like Wiil to 



Like, not printed till 1568, besides allegorical impersona- 
tions there are characters with, such names as Raft Roister, 
Tom Tosspot, Philip Fl eming, Catbhert Cutpurse, etc.'* 
Evidently, then, it was usual at some time or otter, in the 
Merry England of the past, to give Ralph the pronuncia- 
tion which some of the disputants condemn. Higden (or 
Higdon) of the PUychronkon, is sometimes called Ralph, 
sometimes Ranulph (from the Latinized form), in French 
the word, which is one of the Teutonic uif or u-e/f 
names, became Raoul. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that either the spelling or pronunciation of names has 
acquired anything like stability, and it is not extraordtnary 
if some of the old uncertainty still survives. Who would 
recognize our familiar " Harold" in such a form as 
*' Aigroult " into which, according to M. Gabriel Gravier 
( Les Xormandi sur la Rtsutt des fades ) it had been meta- 
morphosed in the Norman chronicles ? 

Provencal Lovers. 

The following is the original of " Provencal 
Lovers," quoted by Mr. Douglas Sladen hi the 
Dominion Illustrated of November 16th : 

The Viscount of the S<?wh says to the irate Aucassdrs 
(who demanded the lost Nicoiette at his hands) : 

Bias sire, Nicoiette est ime caitive que j'aasnenai 
d'estrange tere * * * De ce n'aves vos que faire. * • * 
Prendes le tille a un roi u a un coote. Enseurquetot. que 
cuideries vous avoir gaegnie se voas Pavies asogneotee ne 
mise a vo lit ? Mout i aries pea conqnis, car tos les jors du 
siecle en seroit vo arme en infer, quen' paradis neoterries 
vos ja. 

Ancassiit. — En paradis qu'ai je a faire ? Je n"i qaier 
entrer, mais que j'aie Nicoiette, ma tres donee aanie que 
j'aim tant. C'en paradis ne vont fors tex gens con je vuu> 
dirai. II i vont ci viel prestre etcil viel clop et cil manke. 
qui tote jor et tote nuit cropent devant ces autex et en ees 
vies cruetes, et cil a ces vies capes ereses et a ces vies 
tattteles vestues, qui sont nu et deeane et esirumele, qui 
moeurant de faim et de so* et de froit et de raesaises. Ici! 
vont en paradis ; avec ciax n'ai jou que faire ; mais en infer 
voil jou aler. Car en infer vont li be! clere, et H bcl eeva- 
lier, qui sont mort -as tornois et as rices gueres, et li bain 
sergant, et li franc home, Aveuc ciax voil jou aler. Et 
s'i vont les beies dames cortoises, que eles ont .11. amis osi 
• HI. avoc leur barons. Et s'i va ii ors et li argens, et ii 
vairs et li gris ; et si i vont harpeor et joglec 'i roi del 
siecle. Avoc ciax voil jou aler, mais que ] „ . .coiette, 
ma tres douee amie, aveue mi. 

Tie Viscount 1'/ tie tewm says be has not seen the errant 
damsel, and very sensibly warns the rhapsodical lover 
against his father, the Count de Beaucaire's, wrath. Ce 
poise moi, said .-tueasti*. Et il se depart del visconte 
dolans, {mout dolans et abostnes-J 

Translation is more than a trick of scholarly accom- 
plishment. It is, or ought to be, an inspiration, jeproduc 
ing the very spirit of the original, but 'tis rare to weet tM* 
live effervescence with the .*. stfttet undulled. Identity of 
verbiage, it appears to me, is of minor importance, exee;»l 
il may be to philologists or to hypererilks. In view of 
Stedman's magnificent adaptation one need scarcely at- 
tempt a more literal translation of the passage above 
quoted. Hl'NTk-R DvvaR. 

Canadian Sme-MUUHKiV -The Canadian marine ol to- 
day is third or fourth in the world in point of e\tem Since 
iron and steel ship-building superseded tlw old wooden 
clippers of thirty years ago inweh of this gi vat vessel towna^ 
has beeti constructed abroad. Better days Have come th>». 
and in ship-building, as well as in ship-owning, Canada fc, 
forging ahead. Another evidence of this fact is to hand in 
the announcement that the IVlson Iron Works Conijwun, 
ol" Toronto and Owen Sound, have secured the order for a« 
other steel ferry beat for the Canadian Pacific Railway, b 
ply between IJtetrutt and the Canadian shore. The new I 
will be a duplicate of the one presently building bv the Cow 
puny, ami will be jo 5 tVvt lung, of Inravj .-onstitictu'ii and 
capable of carrying heavy freight train* between the two- 
countries. If the Poisons keep »p the present rate of ww. 
a«ss the great yards at Owea Sound wiU soon be too small 
to iu-commodate ibe keels laid, awl Owen Sound will be- 
come, a city. The engines will he constructed in Toronto, 
and the contract must be finished before July seat, 
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Ueoember had set in cold and bleak, ami, as I drew my 
chair to the fire, I could hear the storm rattling against the 
window panes. It was with some surprise, therefore, that 
5 heard the bell ring. Hardly visitors on such a Slight as 
this. Who can it "he ? I was not long left in doubt, for, 
in a few moments, Charlie Vane, my favourite grandson, 
appeared, 

••Ah I this is pleasant," he said, drawing his chair to the 
grate, and holding out his hands to the genial warmth. 

" Why, Charlie," 1 exclaimed, " what ever brought yon 
out such a night as this ?" He made no answer, hut threw 
himself back in the easy chair with a weary air. 

For a few minutes silence was unbroken saw for the tick- 
ing of the clock. Pleasant this, I thought, casting a re- 
gretful look at the book 1 had been reading. Still he con- 
tinued to gase into the fire, seemingly lost in a deep re- 
verie. So I quietly took up my book and went on reading, 
waiting for him to wake up. Presently he said : 

■ • How comfortable this place a! ways looks I I declare it 
makes roe homesick every time I come. I tell yon what it 
is, grandma, I am going in for a home of my own. Now, 
there is my friend. Tom Brown, owns one of the nicest 
homes, and every year adds some improvement to it. and 
has paki for it out of the same salary as I have, and yet I 
cannot save a cent but live up to the full amount." 

Down went hit spectacles and book, for, what 1 had 
predicted, had come to pass. He was getting tired of this 
style of living. However. I could not refrain from saying, 
a little nvaltciwusly : " Why, I thought you and Helen 
liked living in apartments." 

" Helen does, for she has always been accustomed to it ; 
bat I am heartily tired of the whole thing. It makes me 
feel as though I was always on a journey and away from 
home. And, lately, a lady has come with two of the most 
dreadful children I have ever met. and, living as we do, 
one meets with all sorts of people at the general diu'mg- 
table. It as: * Now, Bob, my precious darling, what will 
you have to-day ? 4 Jsst yon lev me lone, you are always 
a worrying and abotheiing me with what 'ill I have.' And 
then he makes things lively by throwing bits of cake and 
biscuit at those nearest to him. Then turning to the one 
on her left : 'Flossy, sweetest, you will have a little roast - 
beef, wont you T ' I wont, 1 want puddin' ; and there that 
nasty old man with the red nose is eating it all up.' That 
happened to be myself, awl if my nose was red with the 
cold I had, I am sure I did not want the attention ot the 
whole table directed to it. You need not laugh, that is just 
what Helen did. I might have known the life would not 
have suited me ; but Helen has no idea of housekeeping, 
and then, everybody said it was so much cheaper, though I 
have not found it so. I do not see why, if Tom managed 
to boy a house, I cannot.'' 

" Are you thinking of buying a house." I enquired. 

"No, I could not at present ; but I have persuaded 
Helen to give op our suite and rent a house at a moderate 
rent and save up towards buying one. That is the way 
Tose managed to get his. But you do not seem a bit en- 
ttalisiastsc about it. I thought you would be delighted," 

-Weil, Charlie," 1 said, trying not to smile, for I knew 
he had no idea about the cost of famishing a house, and 
Helen had still less, "T am pleased with your wanting a 
bouse of your own; but, at the same time, have you ready 
money to pay for the cost of furnishing T' 

"Oh, no; bat we will be careful only to get what is 
really needed and that of the plainest description, and then 
I will pay it off gradually," 

**'A. bad Wginmng, Charlie, you will find. Take an old 
woman'), advice who has seen the same thing repeatedly 
dfjne and always with a bad result. You never know what 
amy happen to prevent you paying off the debt, while the 
remembrance of it robs you of the enjoyment you no fondly 
anticipated." 

" Why, I know a great many who do it, ami never seem 
to naiad it in the least." 

'* Well/' J answered, "that depend* a good deal on their 
character; but I know you well enough to feel sure, 
Charlie, that you would always have the debt on your mind, 
m& it would worry you if you could not pay it off when 
the time came. Think the waiter over, why not move 
into less wpetiMve apartments and save up towards the 
ftirniashtng ? Von will find the plainest things cost a great 
tleal more than you imagine," 

" Really, grandma, i can't wait any longer, 1 am so tired 
of living in this way. Still, I will be careful in buying, 
and you need not worry about my going into debt. It will 
only be for a short time." 

Nothing more wa# said that evening. But a lew week* 
after I teles came to say that they had taken a home, which 
I wm not Jo me till everything was in rcadine*, and then 
1 was w take the fot tea with them. The eventful day ar- 
rived and I net off in good time full of curiosity. 

'* Now, gnadflW," »M Helen, after showing; me around, 
" what do you think of it all ?' 

What could 1 say? 1 could certainly find no fault with 
ibe place, everything was in perfect taste and harmony, 
and, as Metal looked' at am with her bright face flushed with 
bappiae**, I could not fad it in my besrt to disappoint km 
of the word* of approbation for which I knew *he waited. 



But I fell grieved with Charlie for allowing such an expen- 
diture. The house was touch larger than they really 
wanted, necessitating the keeping or an extra servant, and 
when I thought that nothing had been paid for and how 
inadequate Charlie's salary was to meet all this, I could not 
hut dread what was before them. However, 1 determined 
to keep unpleasant thoughts away on such a night. 

« What delicious muffins these are ? You must have a 
wry good cook ?" 

'< Yes," said Helen, "she seems to be art excellent cook. 

•• Where did vou get her from ?" 

"Oh," said Helen, laughingly. "I will tell you in her own 
words; 'Stare I'm jist from (Juki Ireland this very week, 
and if you will be after taking me, mum, its glad you will 
be that ye got the likes of me, and not one of those who 
haw followers every night av the week, for, plase ye mum, 
I knows no one here.'" 

"Of course she gave you good recommendation ?" asked 
Charlie. 

"Oh, I never thought of that. She seemed anxious to 
come anil so 1 took her." 

To he eoni 'timet!. 

— ™ « ■ 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

New York, November, 1889. 

My Dear Kate,— -At last we have reached our journey's 
end safely, though I cannot say comfortably. My dear 
cousin, the journey was simply horrible. We came round 
by Albany, you know, arriving there at a quarter past four 
and leaving at a quarter to seven. Of course going to an 
hotel was out of the question, so we concluded to while 
away the time by getting some breakfast. A railway offi- 
cial directed us to a restaurant (open day and night) near 
the station, where we found, sweeping the steps, a stout 
man with a dirty face and dirtier apron, but a grand air. 
On his not immaculate linen glittered a gorgeous diamond, 
a little larger than the Koh-i-noor. We explained onr 
%vants to this individual, who, in an affable and condescend- 
ing manner, conducted us to a table covered with a cloth, 
belonging, I should say, to the pre-Adamite period, and 
proceeded to rattle off a bill of fare as long as your arm. 
To starving people that bill of fare was a cruel deception 
and a hollow mockery. First we ordered one thing, then 
another, only to be contemptuously informed that we 
"could not have that at this hour." Finally, we sum- 
moned up spirit enough to enquire what we could have. 
" Beefsteak, coffee and potatoes," said the dirty man. 
Some one timidly remarked: "Toast would be nice." 
The suggestion was received with silent scorn. A chickory 
berry would have been a godsend to that "coffee," which 
I shall ever believe consisted of walnut chips. The beef- 
steak might have been nice had we arriverCihree weeks 
earlier; but when we got it, it was rather— well — "high." 
We disposed of this breakfast for the same reason the little 
boy took the smallest apple. You remember, the mother 
gave her elder son two apples, telling him to give his little 
brother his choice. A few moments later she asked : 
"Johnnie, did you give your little brother his choice?" 
"Yes, ma'am." "Are you sure?" "Yes, ma'am, 1 
told him he could have the smallest or none, and he 
took the smallest." For similar reasons we took the 
breakfast. The stout man had retired, leaving us to 
swallow our breakfast and disappointment as best we 
could, when suddenly the cook entered, shouting : 
"Colonel, Colonel, I say, Colonel.'" 1 Immediately our 
flagging spirits revived. We had long wished to see a 
real American colonel. You know, Max O'Rell says there- 
are sixty millions of people in the States, mostly colonels; 
but so far we had not met any one that we were sure was a 
bond fide colonel. Imagine our surprise when the stout 
individual re-entered and began a lively altercation with the 
cook a« to whether more coal was a vital necessity or not. 
We have since concluded that all American colonels do not 
belong to the "first families," 1 did not venture to inter- 
rupt the conversation. But when it was finished, taking 
my courage in both hands, I asked, with what I fondly 
hoped was a propitiatory smile, if we could have anything 
more as we were still a little hungry. The "Colonel"' eyed 
me crushlngiy, and vouchsafed the laconic remark, "Nop." 
"No fruit, no anything," queried I with the boldness of 
despair. "Nop, nothing," repeated the "Colonel," Now 
1 know how poor Oliver Twist felt when he asked for more, 
"Well, then, how much do we owe?" said I. Our distin- 
guished host slowly drew off his apron, folded it carefully, 
and, after wiping his lips with it, pulled down his shirt 
sleeves and put on his coat, then handed me a magenta 
poker chip stamped $!. Even a worm will turn. "Isn't 
that pretty expensive," J feebly protested, I regret to state 
the "Colonel" lost that repose that marks the Were tie 
Ven. " Well, if you don't like it ycu can get out," he 
bellowed, which I was rather thankful to hear, as 1 had 
begun to think he might keep us there and take all our 
money from us. We seemed to have no rights at all in tins 
glorious land of liberty, Howeter, he did let us go, and, 
shaking the dust of Albany from our feet, we took the 0.41; 
train for New York, 

J wish I could give you some idea of the rush and bustle 
of the tftreet* here, the strange cries of the street vendors, 
the man who loads himself up with chamois skills, "only 
five cents ;" the bootlace man ; toy balloon and notepaper 
man ; the man who will sell you, for the modest sum of 50 
cents, "an elegant silver, nickel-plate watch," warranted 
to keep perfect time and last a lifetime ; this roast chestnut 
and the stovepolisb mat), who all cry their wares at the top 
of their voices; a mere glance in their direction will bring 



any or all hall a block after you. Till one is inured to it, 
the noise is intolerable. As we were fortunate to have a 
letter of introduction to the secretary^ of the Historical 
Society, which is not open to the public, wc presented it 
the day after our arrival. This society claims to have the 
largest collection of early art on the continent; but it is 
really disgraceful that such a wealthy corporation should 
have their pictures so badly exhibited. The darkness of 
the galleries renders many of the masterpieces almost in- 
visible. In a small room opening oil the highest gallery 
are the gems of the collection. Here are the Kubenses, Van 
Dycks, Holbeins, Da Vineis, etc, etc. Close together in 
this room hang a "Crucifixion," by Van Dyck, and a 
"Christ Carrying the Cross," by Rubens. These two pic- 
tures produce a strange impression. The colouring of the 
Rubens is wonderful, such depth and richness of tone. 
The figure is full face, the cross resting against the right 
shoulder, the left hand is pressed to the wounded side, from 
which streams the life blood into a chalice at the feet. The 
figure and face are magnificent ; but it is the face, the suf- 
fering of a man, the physical suffering of Christ's manhood. 
Lower, to the right, is Van Dyck's "Crucifixion." The 
colouring is not so rich, nor the tone so deep. Everything 
is paler, fainter ; but, Kate, the expression of the face, 
the Divine mental agony depicted there ! The one is the 
Manhood, the other the God-head of Christ. After looking 
at the Rubens, the colouring of the Holbeins seem poor 
and wanting in depth of tone. Near the door hangs one 
showing Count Waldroff and his family at prayer on the 
eve of departure for battle. The face of the Count is par- 
ticularly striking, the wrinkles round the eyes and mouth 
and the lean furrowed cheek of the elderly man being won- 
derfully life-like. In the larger room is a beautiful little 
picture by Greuze, "L'Aveugle Trompe" (the blind man 
deceived). An old blind man sits placid and content, hold- 
ing his pretty young wife's hand, while beside her kneels a 
rustic youth, her lover, round whose neck her arm is 
thrown ; the blind man, though quite unsuspicious, has 
evidently just startled them ; they are both looking at him 
with the greatest apprehension ; the expression on the 
lover's face is quite comical. Before I stop I must tell you 
about just two more paintings. The first is by Teniers 
(the younger), and is called the "Incantation." It is the 
interior of a witch's abode. In the background the witch 
herself stirs a seething cauldron, in the foreground a girl 
and an elderly woman are reading from a book, while 
through the half open door one can catch a glimpse of 
witches on broom-sticks, and creatures with men's heads 
and beast's extremities. The charm has begun to work 
and the girl is growing fearful ; she has ceased to read and 
is glancing anxiously over her shoulder at the cauldron ; 
but the elder woman, unmoved, seems filled with curiosity 
as to the contents of the book. The second painting is in 
the lower gallery. It is a lovely head by Leonardo da 
Vinci, entitled "St. John weeping." The head turned over 
the shoulder shows three-quarters of the face, which ex- 
presses the most wonderful pathos and resigned grief, the 
sorrow that has no words ; the cheeks are furrowed and the 
eyes swollen with tears, which draw responsive moisture to 
the eyes of the beholder, f must tell you more about the 
pictures next week. \ ' 

Yesterday we went to see the Kendals in the "Iron 
Master." Both Mr. and Mrs, Kendal are most finished 
actors, Mrs. Kendal is tall, fair and rather stout ; Mr. 
Kendal is of medium stature and also rather stout. 'Hie 
"Iron Master" is an adaptation of Ohnet's "Maitre de 
Forges." Briefly, the story runs thus : Claire de Beaupri 
(Mrs. Kendal), a beautiful and wealthy girl, has been 
betrothed for some years to her cousin, the J)uc de Blignv, 
who is absent when the play opens, and who, returning 
from Prussia to marry her, lingers in Paris, where his dis- 
sipation plunges htm so deeply in debt, that, though still 
loving Claire, hearing she has just lost her fortune, he ac- 
cepts the offer of a rich parvenu (Moalinet) to settle his 
debts on condition of marriage with his daughter, Athenias, 
Claire knows neither of her cousin's faithlessness, nor of 
her loss of fortune, till Athenias, who had been her 
school-fellow, but is envious of Claire's noble birth and 
hates her, comes to Beaupre, and wishing to insult Claire, 
affects ignorance of her engagement to her cousin, and pre- 
tends to wish to consult her about her own (Athenias') ap- 
proaching marriage with de flligny, Claire conceals her 
outraged pride and suffering as best she can, In the mean- 
time Philippe Derblay (Mr. Kendal) the iron founder and a 
man of noble character, proposes for Claire and generously 
desires that she shall not know of her loss of fortune. 
Maddened by de B/ig/ty's desertion, to avenge herself she 
marries Philippe, but repulses every demonstration of 
affection from him, A month later Athenias, now Buehesse 
de Btigny, conies with her husband to visit Claire, and, to 
wound her, tries to flirt with Philippe. Claire awakes to 
find she loves her husband and orders Athenias to leave the 
chftteau, which she refuses to do. DerMay Is bound in 
honour to support his wife and accepts de Pligny's chal- 
lenge. That night Claire confesses to her husband that she 
loves htm. Unperceived, she follows htm to the duelling 
ground, and, rushing forward as de Btigny fire*, is wound- 
ed, but not fatally, and there is a happy conclusion to a 
v«y pretty play. One of the best scenes is that in which 
Claire orders Athenias from the chateau. The acting of 
Mr, and Mrs. Kendal is so artistic and admirable through- 
out that It is difficult to particul nrf *e j but Mr, Kendal was 
especially strong in the wedding night scene when Philippe 
first discover* Claire's reason for marrying him and over- 
whelms Iter with reproaches, Mrs, Kendal drew tears from 
every eye by her delineation of Claire's mortification and 
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anguish when Odniv, her brother, accidentally betrays to 
her PMippeU generous concealment of her dovverless con- 
dition, and she thinks she has forever lost the love for 
which she now yearns. Aiktnim (Miss Colwell) showed 
power and nerve in an unpopular character; Sumnm, 
Philippe's young sister, was too mincing I thought, The 
dresses were not very noticeable. Smamu wore a pretty 
little dove-coloured Direetoire coat, double-breasted and cut 
in two narrow tails ; the buttons were small and plain 
gold, the underskirt of cream crepe de Chine and an im- 
mense jabot to match, a hat of grey crepe and gold flowers 
finished what was really a very dainty little costume. 1 
notice all the actresses and society women wear shoes to 
match their gowns. 

Last week we went to Tiffany's and saw the great Tiffany 
diamond, valued at $100,000. It is a yellow stone almost 
the colour of a topaz, but gives out a thousand, prismatic 
rays ; but, to tell the real truth, though very beautiful, I 
should not care to possess it. In the rear of the establish- 
ment there is a case filled with Russian silver and gold 
work. One of the most beautiful pieces was a large gold 
salver draped with what looked like a linen damask scarf, 
but which in reality was pure silver wrought in a wonderful 
imitation of damask, a most lovely and curious piece of 
workmanship. The manager told us the newest sort of 
work they had was enamelling on silver, and for this they 
obtained a prize at the Paris Exposition. As enamel had 
never before been laid on silver, the efTect is delicate but 
quite peculiar. It resembled East Indian work I thought. 
On the second floor are the bronzes and statuary, some of 
which are exquisite and of which I shall speak next week. 
In passing the glass department I observed that all the 
newest finger bowls were very shallow and quite small, 
an absolute necessity with the present crowded table 
setting. The prettiest wine glasses were engraved glass, 
inlaid with gold, the bowl supported by entwined serpents. 

Mother and I went to see pretty Cora Tanner in "Fasci- 
nation " on Monday, and I must tell you about some of the 
lovely dresses. In the last act Miss Tanner wore a pretty 
cream crepe de Chine tea-gown, made Empire style, Jose- 
phine, you know, with a short tiain and no sleeves but a 
little puff, about four inches deep, like a little ruti round 
the armhnie ; the skirt was bordered about ten inches deep 
with mauve Persian embroidery. But what gave grace and 
originality to this gown was a long scarf of cream crepe, 
twelve inches wide, tied in a bow at the bosom and reach- 
ing to the hem of the dress and finished with a deep fringe 
of cream silk ; the effect was very graceful and pretty. 
Fringe is worn on everything here— all the scarfs and 
sashes are finished with a crocheted fringe ten or eleven 
inches deep. Mrs. Waldron, as the Duchess, also wore a 
lovely carriage costume. A bronze plush Direetoire coat, 
cut with four tails held together by stripes of the plush 
about two inches wide and four long. This prevented their 
flying about. The front of the coat was trimmed with 
bronze iridescent passementerie and the tails were lined with 
leather-coloured satin ; the skirt was leather-coloured satin, 
fan pleated, the pleats turning opposite directions in the 
front showing a narrow strip of the bronze plush ; the 
sleeves were slashed at the shoulders and leather- coloured 
satin let in as a sort of puff, broad at the top and tapering 
downward, the lower end laid in little fan pleats turned 
both ways. With this, the gloves, bonnet and shoes 
matched, and a little bronze iridescent bead V-sbaped cape 
was worn. You can hardly imagine, dear Kate, the charm- 
ing and ladylike effect of this elegant costume. Just think 
how pretty Aunt Mary would look in it, and really, dear, 
it is so difficult to get pretty and suitable costumes for 
ladies of middle age. And now I must tell you a little 
"wrinkle." I remarked the soft fall of Mrs. Waldron's 
dresses, which, though never displaced, were not still, and 
she very kindly told me the secret. All the tails of the 
coat were upholstered, This is, of course, only for winter 
dresses, and it is done by laying a sheet of cotton batting 
between the plush and the satin lining all the way up to 
the hips. Do get the mater to try it. You have no idea 
what an improvement it is. I was also told that this pre- 
vented crushing when the dress was packed, " Fascina- 
tion" is a good society play and well performed. Miss 
Tanner herself is an excellent and Charming actress, utterly 
free from disagreeable stage trick, and Mr. Russell, the 
heroine's brother, played the part both easily and naturally, 
I am afraid you will begin to think I am like the brook 

" Men may come and men roay go, but I (could) go 011 forever." 
However, I must close now or I shall miss the mail. 
Believe me, dear Kate, your loving coz, 

HliUifi E, GRKfiOKY, 

The Fainting Stone.- The Toltee statue of the goddess 
of water that has rested for ages near the pyramid of the 
fMm at San Juan de Teotihuacan, twenty-seven miles north 
east of the City of Mexico, has been raised from its lied and 
is flow being worked toward the Vera Cruz railroad for 
transportation to the national museum. In this monolith, 
American archseologHsts recognize the almost forgotten 
stones sooken of by ttranUmayer in his works in iHob, 
Maximilian «ent a commission of f'achica scientists over the 
pyramid* to make tome exploration*. Their report con 
tains a full account of the discovery of the celebrated god 
'km of water, which they found lying on its face ami placed 
on it* feet. They refer in their report to the feinting stone 
and say they could not find it. Moreover, from that day to 
this tlte artl,;., .vlogists of Mexico have universally agreed that 
the fainting none, on account of its supposed malevolent 
qualities, had been broken up and destroyed by the Indians, 
but an American has, by the aid of drawings, shown that 



the goddess of water and the fainting stone are one and the 
same. Mr. Leopold Batres, the inspector and conservator 
of monuments, is organizing an excursion of newspaper men 
to go out to the pyramids^ Two hundred soldiers of the 
First Artillery are busily engaged in transporting the mono- 
lith by easy stages to the railroad station, three miles dis- 
tant. It is reported that in excavating the game statue 
several important discoveries were made. 
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Companion less, 

Thou pilgrim frail, 
Where none survive 

Whom death can kill, 
Iu the wide roaring 

Battle front 
What dost thou here 

Rose Messenger ? 
Canst thou prevail 

To follow up 
The lonely trail ? 

I watch thee brave 

The hills of frost, 
To bear me word 

Across the rills, 
From the dear valley 

By the sea, 
There yet remains 

One way to turn 
The battle lost, 

And save the glory 
Of a host. 

Thou art too spent 

To cry me cheer, 
Yet far a-hill 

Where winds go by 
I catch the signal 

Of thy hand ; 
And the last beat 

Of joy within 
My heart makes here 

A revel grim 
With fate and fear. 

I know thy lips 
Are set to ring 

The call my sail 
Shall not forget : 

How they who tarry- 
By the hearth 

Heck not of triumph 
Nor defeat, 

So thou but bring 
The stainless honour 

Back with spring. 

Return thy ways 

To Hameworth Lea, 
Rose Messenger I 

With this for fame's 
Report of her : 

" There is a nor' land, 
Hameworth Scaur, 

Where hearts are high 
And folk are free 

In many a dale 
Beside the sea." 

Yea now all those 

For whom are done 
These warrior deeds 

Of strife and gloom, 
Shall utter not 

A thought of hlame, 
Only regret, 

When the soft rain 
Shall hide the sun 

And Sombte Field 
Is lost and won, 

And their homekeeptng 

Tender hands 
Shall not disdain 

The service then 
Of burial 

To one who held 
Their post a day 

Against the horde 
Of leagued outtands, 

In the hot pass 
Of shifting sands. 

Then bear me home 

Among the dead 
When all is lost. 

So strong, so young, 
Spring shall re-cheer 

Her cohorts on, 
And earth rejoice 

In the glad rally 
Of their tread, 

With the long sea-wind 
t iverbertd, 
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The past week has teen decidedly a musical one. Otto 
Hegner, the young wizard of the piano, has been drawing 
two crowded houses at Queen's Hal! and charmed every 
lover of music that attended Ms recital. Hi* execution 
and talent are really wtm.derfi.ii, and the ease a»d grace 
with which he played the most difficult piece* of the nwsi 
celebrated masters were something wonderful. If fee lives 
long enough (and, with the necessary care and no overwork, 
there is no reason why he should not), and if his talent and 
love for the art increases with his years, he will he one of 
the really few great pianists the musical world will be able 
to boast of ten years hence. 

The Balmoral Choir also gave two concerts well attended 
by leading Scotch citizens and their descendants. They 
{the concerts) were fairly enjoyable, bat from a nausea! 
point of view on a. par, if as good as those given by local 
organizations. They evidently have a good advertising 
manager, but self-made fame does not last in this country. 

There is considerable talk about the new theatre on Mr. 
Carslake's property, but the question of undesirable prmtinriiy 
to a railway station has been mooted as yet very little. 

There is a treat in store for lovers of dramatic leadings. 
Miss Lule Warrenton, the celebrated Shakesperian leader, 
will appear at Victoria Rifles Armory, on Thursday, 
December 12th, under the auspices of, and assisted by, the 
Irving Amateur Dramatic Club, for the benefit of St. 
Margaret's Nursery. She is said to far surpass Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, and appears in a number of beautiful dresses. 
She belongs to the class known as society actresses, and 
combines with much talent a rich voice and handsome 
presence. This is her first visit to Montreal. 

The Carleton Opera Company will hold the boards at 
the Academy next week. 

A rather sensational military drama, the '"Blue arid the 
Gray," began a week's engagement at the Royal em 
Monday. It is a piece fall of action and not lagging in 
interest. Crowded houses will doubtless greet it ail week. 

The M. A. A. A. Dramatic Club will give their first 
entertainment of the season on Thursday, December 12. 
The Wednesday previous a full dress rehearsal will be 
given for members and the press. Full dress will be the 
desired thing according to the management. A. D. 

Miss Helen Barry, at the Toronto Academy of Music, 
won all hearts. In the sparkling comedy, *■ A Woman's 
Stratagem," she was seen to most advantage, and during 
its presentation she was recalled after each act. Miss- 
Barry's style possesses the great virtue of being original, 
and in the impersonation of an elderly coome>*, who would 
fain be young, she gave me the impression, and that a con- 
clusive one, that either she was made tor the part or the 
part was made for her. Her support was good, Mr. 
Handyside especially so, in the combination of a man, 
brave in theory, but cowardly in practice. Miss Barry also 
played " The Cape Mail" and '• London Assurance," and 
in both pieces was well received. 

For the last three days of the present week. Miss Marie 
Wainwright appears in "Twelfth Night," supported by an 
unusually strong company. Miss Wainwright's portrayal 
of Vhta is said to be about as perfect as anything not the 
real thing can be, and the universal opinion of the pro- 
duction in all the large American cities that have 
witnessed it, is that it is the most perfect presentation of a 
Shakesperian comedy ever yet seen on this continent. The 
stage settings and equipments have all been expressly ar- 
ranged and furnished for this production by such well 
known artists, in their respective lines, as E. Hamilton 
Bell, Chas. Graham and Philip Goateber, The costumes 
aiso are by Mr, Bell, and everything- -actors, costumes, 
stage scenes, etc.- contributes to the end in view, that of 
giving a correct interpretation of that great play. 

The greatest of all Madison Square successes, "Captain 
Swift," direct from recent triumphs in New York City, and 
headed by that general favourite, Mr. Arthur Forest, 
accompanied by Miss Rose Kytynge awl a most efficient 
company of artists, whose names alone are sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the prcduaion, will appear 
at the Academy of Music in Toronto for five nights ami 
special Wednesday and Friday matinees, commencing 
Monday, December u> *' Captain Swift" is one of the best 
dramas being produced on the American stage, and has had 
a r«n of three Hundred nights in Lomkm, and three 
hundred nights in New York, The company includes such 
names as W, J. Constanttne, Fitshugh Ousfcy, Fred. 
Backus, ami the Misses Beverley lit.- greaves, Grace 
Kimball and Nellie Taylor. The scenery is of late 
execution ami appropriate. All theatre-goers must see this 
fine production and encourage the push ami enterprise of 
Mr. Greene, the manager of the Academy, who has gone 
so great trouble to bring this grand company to Twome>. 
When this piece appeared in Montreal, some six weeks ago, 
their press spoke in terms of the highest praise both of 
« Captain Swift" ami then* who rendered the piece. We 
have no doubt that wo-wded houses will greet this play 
and overflow the Academy all week. First performance, 
Monday, December 9 1 matinees, Wednesday ami Friday, 
but no Saturday matinee. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

7*e Imftrhtl Petti — Printed wills new tint, on 
beautiful paper, and illustrated with pbotog'aphs, 
hy Pol»<w. Cloth, essira. per vol , jti.jo; full 
morocco, per vol , t^-oa. 

'ft* English Ctftfudralt. — A new ssnp'rtal volume 
v'tth a full page flS««r»ti««i «rf*»ch Cathedra), etc, 
PftMd by Dr. Wheaiky, Cteth. extra, £>o 00, 

Ktutfrnitm.—'Viu: Edition <le Luxe of this ceM/rated 
work. Superbly iliastrateid, (olio. Cloth, extra, 
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Mitfl Chritipmt Drawing*. — yhzU/jk par exeil- 
ttnt* to give to your yonog friends. Cloth, extra, 

ail liiee* a&4 all Bfilwri*, b^fidtOMfcciy t!lu#trit)c3 in 

es/l«er. Ode • •.' im« Mis, {■•'/. ■/. 
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"lite iks**?** CbriuBja* Euwi cards, 

i. DRY8DAU & CO, PubMwi awl booksellers, 

232 St. Jgmw St., Montreal, 
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CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered— A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keeps 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R, GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street. 



MRQUET FLOORING 



BY TEES 4, CO., 

the desk makers, 
300 St James Street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description 
durable. See our REVOLVING IKK 



Elegant and 
MiKCASES. 



ROOFING 



Slate, Metal and Composition, Galvanised Iron Comb 
dug, Skylights, and Metal Work* of every 
description made to order. 

GEORGE W. REED, 

Slate, Metal and Gravel Roofer, 
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GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 

An Effective guStlflrte (5 ■Stained (Wm 
At a I- 1.11 lion ill ihe Com 

GEO, C. DE ZQUCME jk SONS, ftOENTi, 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RV. 



ARE RUNNING A SERIES OF 

- CHEAP - 




FROM STATIONS IN QUEBEC Am. ONTARIO 
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HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 



All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 36, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
in which the laud to be taken is siiuate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands. Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed IB three ways : 

r. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi. 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 In [he third year ; 10 acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 35 acres the third year. 

3, A settler may reside anywhere tor the first two 
years, in the first year breaking J acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional io acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced 81 the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least six 
months in each year for three years, 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at Medecine Hat 
or Qu'Appclle Station. 

Six month*' notice must be given In writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lajulf by a settler of his 
intention prior to making application for patent, 

Intelligence offices arc situate at Winnipeg. Ou'Ap. 
peJIe Station and Medicine Hat, Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at an y of these offices, information 
to the lands that are open lor entry, and from the 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing lands to tuit them 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 

nay be l.ikeu by any one who has «■■ ri>i-d a hunie»icad 
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That our British Columbia fellow-citizens are 



determined, as far as 



;ir power lies, to keep 



the Chinese from over-running their fair province 
is made extremely clear by a communication 
recently addressed to Sir John A. Macdonald by 
the member-elect of the Mew Westminster district. 
On behalf of the bread-winners and electors (a 
significant combination) of New Westminster. Mr. 
Thomas Cunningham, M P., earnestly protests 
against any modification of the Chinese Restriction 
Act. He then gives the reasons for the protest. 
The measure is a necessary protection against a 
dangerous invasion of the worst form of debased 
Mongolian heathenism, which tends only to degrade 
labour and impoverish the country. In our last 
issue we anticipated this protest, which is always 
sure to follow the revival of the anti-Chinese 
agitation in the United States. Mr. Cunningham 
puts the objections to the unrestricted admission of 
the oriental strangers in unmistakable language. 
He is milder in his reference to the " worst form of 
Mongolian heathenism" than remonstrants across 
the border generally are. He admits, by impli- 
cation, that there is a better side to the creed and 
ethics of the "heathen Chinee" — that of Confucius, 
for instance. A Mongolian, evidently not of the 
baser sort, had the face, some eighteen months 
ago, to answer the invitation of the late Mr. Thorn- 
dike Rice, and, in common with Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, Spiritualists, Episcopalians and other 
representatives of Christendom, to give a reason 
for the faith that was in him. " Why am I a 
Heathen?" — so the article was entitled, and if the 
author did not prove his case, he certainly showed 
that there was room for improvement in the ranks 
of his adversaries, who did not always obey the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The death of the ex-President of the Southern 
Confederacy recalls the outbreak, progress and 
close of one of the greatest civil wars of our own 
or any time. Like his great opponent, Mr. Davis 
wrote the story of his own career and a defence of 
his own policy. Like the other great Southern 
leaders, he was actuated by intense conviction of 
the justice of his cause, but, unlike some of them, 
he never yielded a jot of his faith in the policy of 
secession. He cherished the belief that posterity 
would judge tairly between the victorious North 
and the vanquished South, and that its award would 
be favourable to the plea of the latter. For nearly 
a quarter of a century he lived a life of seclusion, 
taking no part in public affairs, and rarely address- 
ing the public. But when called upon to defend 
or explain his course as the chosen ruler of the 
seceding States, he always spoke or wrote as a man 



who had nothing to regret and who, if the issue 
were to be fought over, would take once more the 
ground that he occupied in the years of struggle. 

An English journal (the St. Jamas Gazette) is 
somewhat hard on the deceased statesman, con- 
trasting the enthusiasm felt, even in Europe, for 
Lee and " Stonewall" Jackson, with the indifference 
with which Mr. Davis, living and dead, has been 
universally regarded. This verdict recalls the 
harsh sentence pronounced not long since by Lord 
Wolseley on the ex-President's administration 
during the war. Mr. Davis, who indignantly 
denied Lord Wolseley's charges in language that 
reflected the vigour of his prime, was well known 
to a number of persons in this city — to the family 
of Mr. John Lovell especially. By those who 
enjoyed the honour of intimacy with him he was 
held in esteem and even regarded with affection. 
His children were educated in this province, and 
both he and the members of his household left 
pleasant memories in the circles which they fre- 
quented. The matronly comeliness, agreeable 
manners and cultured conversation of Mrs. Davis 
made her a general favourite. 

If the civilized nations — and especially England 
and the United States — rejoice in Henry M. 
Stanley's triumphant return from the heart of the 
Dark Continent, Canada has reason to feel proud of 
her share in the glories of the expedition. Lieut. 
W. G. Stairs, as we pointed out not long since, 
served his apprenticeship to soldiering in our Royal 
Military- College, where he graduated on the 27th 
of June. 1882. He obtained a commission in the 
Royal Engineers, and after serving creditably in 
various capacities was, in 1887, put in command of 
the detachment accompanying the rimin Bey 
Relief Expedition. From letters received from 
Lieut. Stairs by his friends in Halifax, it is evident 
that his lines had not been cast in pleasant places. 
On one occasion, only the vigour of his constitution, 
his previous physical training, and the strength that 
comes from the consciousness of duty faithfully 
performed, could have preserved him in the land 
of the living. Of the natives, hundreds fell victims 
to starvation, disease and all sorts of hardship, and 
the wonder is that any even of the hardier Europeans 
survived the ordeal. Canada may well be proud 
of sons like Lieut. Stairs. 

It is satisfactory to know that the financial con- 
dition of the Dominion continues fairly healthy. 
According to the statement recently published, the 
revenue for the five months of the present fiscal 
year, ending with November, is a million dollars in 
excess of what it was for the corresponding period 
last year, while the expenditure is more than a 
hundred thousand dollars less. The figures show- 
ing the revenue for last year are, $15,973,000 ; and 
for this year, $1:6,950,441 j for expenditure last 
year, $12,498,556; this year, $12,607,000. . The 
surplus for each period stands thus : 1888-89, 
$$>336>ooo; 1889-90, $4,551,885. 

We did not (as our esteemed correspondent, 
" W," mems to think) venture on any comparison 
between the French and English races on the score 
of literary fruitfulness. All that we were anxious 
to point out was that the two great sections of our 
people had severally just the qualities that were 
complementary to each other, and fitted their 
possessors for harmonious and efficient eo operation. 
Any attempt to keep alive religious discord is 
earnestly deprecated, and we feel that, whatever 
betide, open-minded, generous-hearted men like 
" W," who, all their lives long, have devoted 



their best gifts to the furtherance of peace and 
good-will between the two communities and com. 
munions will be gratefully remembered in more 
enlightened clays to come, if they must content 
themselves with the reward of a good conscience 
in the present. As for those who for purely selfish 
aims lose no chance of embittering the strife be- 
tween creed and creed, between race and race, we 
say : Sint anathema ! 

In the last number of Canadiana, the editor, 
Mr. W. J. White, has a note on the prophecy of 
Major Robert Carmichael-Smyth, with regard to 
a Canadian trans-continental railway. He repro- 
duces the title-page of one of the major's 
pamphlets, dated 1849, and describes one of the 
accompanying maps to show how near the fore- 
cast came to the fulfilment. In a contemporary 
work on the same subject acknowledgment is made 
of the precedence of Major Carmichael-Smyth's 
pamphlets to the treatise of the authors. The book 
in ques'ion bears the title of " Britain Redeemed 
and Canada Preserved," and was written by Capt. 
Wilson, K.L.H., and Mr. Alfred B. Richards, 
barrister-at-law. It was published by Messrs. 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, in 1850, 
and is a volume of over 550 pages. In the preface 
it is claimed that the authors were unaware of 
Major Carmichael-Smyth's pamphlets on the same 
great topic until their own scheme had been outlined. 

■' The discovery (we read in the preface) 
that the ground was already broken up at first 
damped, but finally inflamed their ardour. They 
saw in these pamphlets the heralds of their under- 
taking, and feeling assured that, in so great a field 
of operation, it mattered not who was pioneer, 
since the scope afforded room for the intellect and 
energies of all, they proceeded with the determina- 
tion of following up Major Smyth's ideas with 
still more extended ideas and projects, fully con- 
vinced that in so doing they were only furthering 
the views of a gentleman who had at heart the 
interests and prosperity of his country." Mr.. 
Richards was glad to find this conjecture confirmed 
in an interview on a wholly different subject which 
he had subsequently with Major Smyth. It is 
more than hinted, nevertheless, that although 
Major Carmichael-Smyth was " first before the 
public," Capt Wilson, had he chosen to do so, 
could have adduced proofs of priority in the con- 
ception of the project. This project, as described 
in detail by Messrs. Wilson and Richards, was to 
be carried out by an organized system of working 
emigrants and convict labour, the whole line being 
apportioned into divisions of 400 miles each. The 
volume is of curious interest, and, apart from the 
railway (the modus operandi of which is elaborately 
illustrated), contains criticisms and suggestions 
which are not inopportune even after the lapse of 
forty years. 

■ m » 

EARLY SOUTH AMERICAN EMPIRES. 

The equanimity with which the downfall of the 
Brazilian Empire is regarded both in the Old 
World and the New, and even by those from 
whom some form of protest against its extinction 
might not unreasonably be looked for, is almost 
without precedent in history, Dom Pedro himself 
seems to be quite resigned to the change, and the 
Imperialists (if any there be) whom he left behind 
him evidently deem silent submission to the in 
evitable the safest course. Among the other 
monarchical powers there is clearly no disposition 
10 interfere, Portugal, which, it might be thought, 
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would resent; the slight to a royal house akin to its 
own, not only makes no remonstrance, but, accord- 
ing to rumour, has half a mind to follow the ex- 
ample, Perhaps revolution in South America is 
considered in the natural course of things. In the 
republican states a lustrum unmarked by some 
sudden rising has been the exception j and it is 
because it was the only independent monarchy on 
this side of the Atlantic that it was deemed worthy 
of special remark. But even as a monarchy, its 
overthrow was not without precedent. Mexico on 
the mainland and Hayti in insular America have 
had their imperial eras. Nor is it in modern times 
alone that empires have flourished and decayed on 
the soil of the New World. The earliest of the 
great powers built up in what is now a continent 
of republics dates back to a period so remote that 
only in ancient history probably may we look for 
its coevals in the eastern hemisphere. Authentic 
records of its rise and progress and disappearance 
are not extant, it is true, as are the stories of 
Greece and Rome, of Persia or Carthage. Never- 
theless, there is strong internal evidence in favour 
of its existence. When Pizarro achieved his won- 
derful feat of arms, he found himself in contact 
with a people very different from the American 
Indians of our own annals. His enterprise was 
one of the boldest and most skilfully planned of 
the warlike undertakings of that age of adventure. 
Circumstances favoured him, but he did not long 
enjoy the fruit of his triumph. 

The rule of the Incas, which was succeeded, 
after Pizarro's conquest, by that of the Spanish 
viceroys had lasted, it is believed, from (at latest) 
the middle of the 13th century till the advent of 
Pizarro. Although the Peruvians had no written 
records, they were not destitute of aids to the 
memory, and a class of men especially trained for 
the purpose had charge of the annals of the 
empire. Mr. Clements R. Markham, C.B., the 
latest historian of the Inca civilization, holds the 
opinion (based on careful local studies and long- 
continued research) that the empire founded by 
Manco Ccapac (in or about 1240) had been pre- 
ceded ages before by another domination, no less 
imperial in its extent and power. The evidence 
that points to this conclusion is various. There is 
first, for instance, the testimony of studious men 
contemporary with the immediate descendants of 
the vanquished race, who were moved by enlight- 
ened curiosity to make enquiries concerning their 
origin, institutions and antecedents. Of such 
testimony, though a good deal that was valuable 
has been lost, a considerable proportion is still 
accessible. It was usual for the bards (as among 
the Celts and other nations of the Old World) to 
recite, in rhythmic language, the deeds of former 
Incas, and these were orally preserved and handed 
down by the learned men. In this way each gen- 
eration taught the one that followed it. One of 
the historians who has placed these traditions at 
the command of modern readers was himself the 
8011 of an Inca princess, and had, therefore, an 
excellent opportunity of obtaining them at first 
hand. But recent investigators take little on trust 
that is not well sifted and corroborated by ample 
proof from various sources. It is in the architec- 
tural remains, in the domestic animals, and in the 
cultivated fruits and vegetables, that Mr, Markham 
finds independent confirmation of the native t nidi 
tbflg, Cyclopean remains at several places are 
clearly alien to the genius of the Incas and must 
have been erected by a diflferent race. The most 



interesting of these — quite as worthy of study as 
anything unearthed by the Layards and Sehlie* 
matins of our day— are met on the southern shore 
of Lake Titicaca. Temple or palace, the weight 
of the gigantic stone masses used in its construc- 
tion, as well as the elaborate carvings on portals 
and inner walls, reveal the will of an undisputed 
master of thousands of serfs or captives, such as 
were employed in the great fabrics of Egypt or 
Babylon. The fact that the most wondrous of 
these titanic structures was never completed sug- 
gests some unexpected interruption which left the 
hands of power empty of their sceptre and made 
the captor captive. How long must an empire 
and a proficiency in the arts, such as these remains 
bear witness to, have been in developing I De 
Candolle, in his Origin of Cultivated Plants, main- 
tains that the potato was found in South America 
in a cultivated state, which must have taken ages 
to bring to pass. In its natural condition (as in 
Chili and elsewhere) it is a very insignificant tuber, 
about the size of a hazel nut. So with maize, with 
the cotton plant, with the edible roots called oca 
and aracocha. Some of these no longer exist 
save under cultivation — the wild sort having died 
out. Then as to animals, the llama and the alpaca 
— the one a beast of burden bearing coarse wool, 
the other yielding a thick fleece of silken fibre — 
had been domesticated and modified from the wild 
huanaco and vicuna ever so long before the arrival 
of Europeans, or even the establishment of the 
Inca dynasty. In addition to these indications of 
a gradual progress from barbarism to comparative 
civilization, the skill achieved in the working of 
the precious metals, the products of which excited 
the admiration as well as the cupidity of the 
Spaniards, evince an apprenticeship that must have 
taken many centuries to bear such results. Pres- 
cott computes the gold secured by the recasting of 
the vessels, utensils and ornaments extorted as a 
ransom from the worsted Inca at fifteen million 
dollars and a half. Yet all that treasure did not 
save Atahualpa's life. 

The Empire of the Incas at the time of the 
Spanish invasion extended from the second degree 
of north latitude to the thirty-seventh of south 
latitude, thus embracing the present republics of 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Chili, and a vast un- 
determined area to the east of their actual limits. 
Some writers assign an earlier date than that which 
Mr. Markham adopts (1240) for the consolidation 
of the empire under the first Inca. Messrs. 
Rivero and Von Tschudi, for instance, make 
Manco-Ccapac's reign begin in the year 102 1. 
The chronology of Garcilasso de la Vega and the 
other native authorities, is sadly confused, and the 
date is likely to remain uncertain. On one point 
there is agreement-- -that the Inca dynasty was not 
the first to raise the fabric of imperial power in 
South America. In fact the architecture alone is 
sufficient to prove the slow up-growth of an in- 
digenous civilization, while some of the stupendous 
remains of the earlier monarehs indicate a despot- 
ism with a virtually unbounded supply of servile 
labour. Men of aesthetic tastes have often re- 
proached America with its meagre past and the 
absence of those sermons in stone that are due, 
not to the patience or the wrath of nature, but 
to the skill, the pride or the fears of mankind, 
How unfounded the reproach is not only South 
and Central, but even North America, bear witness 
by countless ^\ks of a wondrously diverse past, 
Between the (bunding of America's earliest empire 



and the quiet but enforced abdication of her latest 
Emperor there intervened a period of manifold 
change, which the most erudite scholars and 
savants of Europe do not deem unworthy of all 
the learning and research of which they are 
capable, 

CANADIAMMNDUSTRIES, 

III. 

The Bari.ev Trade, 

As we stated in our issue of July 6, in no re- 
spect has the industrial development of the Dom- 
inion in recent years been more marked than in 
the enormous expansion of the grain and flour 
trade. As many of our readers have but a faint 
idea of the immense quantities of grain that are 
handled in our country and the superiority of the 
methods of preparing it for the market compared 
with those formerly in vogue, we present to them 
on another page views of three large elevators on 
the line of the Canadian Pacific between Toronto 
and Peterborough. These elevators were built and 
are owned by the enterprising firm of J. B. McKay 
& Co., of Toronto. The first and largest at 
Burketon is a grand building over 100 feet high, of 
a capacity of about 100,000 bushels. It is, like 
the others, completely covered with metallic 
shingles, which, while rendering them fireproof, 
at the same time add very materially io their ap- 
pearance. The second at Myrtle, nine miles west 
of Burketon, would hold about 80,000, and the 
third at Green River, seventeen miles further west, 
about 25,000 bushels. They are located in the 
finest barley section of Canada, where the farmers 
so concentrate their time and energies as to main- 
tain their prestige for growing the best samples that 
Ontario produces to-day. 

These elevators are equipped with all the latest 
and most improved machinery for the expeditious 
handling and cleaning of barley, and are unequalled 
by any in the province. We also noticed with 
much interest the manner in which the power is 
transmitted from the engine to the top of the 
elevator at Burketon. The firm have adopted the 
Dodge system of rope transmission, and in this case 
convey some forty horse power with a series of 
Manilla ropes and groove pulleys. The same com- 
pany's wood split belt pulleys are also adopted 
throughout. 

When Messrs. J. B. McKay & Co. commenced 
business about ten years ago, there were no proper 
means of getting barley into an attractive and 
uniform condition, such as the malting trade of 
the United States was seeking. Recognizing this 
great want, they built their elevators especially to 
accommodate the A. Laidlaw & Co.'s Barley 
Cleaner (Toronto). These machines, of which j . 
B, McKay & Co operate four of the largest si/e. 
(being, indeed, the only firm that employs so many), 
treat the barley by a method totally different from 
any others. By this process the ,4 ands" are en- 
tirely broken off without the slightest detriment to 
the berry, from which at the same time all foreign 
grains, thistle heads, etc, are separated. The re- 
sult is to give the barky a fine appearance and to 
eliminate all small grains, thereby saving the malt- 
ster in skimmings. And the great success that 
has attended this firm's efforts shows that the malt- 
ing trade appreciates their enterprise. In she great 
barley markets on the other side of the border 
their grain is especially sought after. Besides 
operating the above three points, they control all 
the other important stations between Toronto and 
Peterborough, from which barley is shipped to 
their elevators and there prepared for the market. 
They have the advantage of drawing their supplies 
from one section, a feature of great importance to 
maltsters, as uniformity of growth in malting is 
thus obtained. 

The excellence of their barleys has been proven 
by the tact that the Bergner & Kngel Brewing Co.. 
of Philadelphia, obtained the Grand Prist© at the 
Paris Exposition this year— the beer exhibited by 



them be 



entirely from j. B, McKay >\ 



Co,'s barley, of which they last year shipped the 
above firm over 100,000 bushels. 
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St. Thomas, Out,— This is one of our younger cities 
whose jgtewth has been due to the rapidity with which the 
railway movement has covered the country with a net-work 
of intercommunication. It has derived advantages from a 
variety of rentes eon verging in it as a common centre. 
The Southern first, then the Credit Valley, and lastly the 
Loop Line, alt heated to build up the place stud add to its 
piestige. The car-shops of St. Thomas are famous, and it 
has one of the handsomest stations in the Dominion. For 
scenery, St. Thomas and its neighbourhood compare 
favourably with any of our great centres of population and 
industry. It is a question, however, whether in the struggle 
for subsistence scenery has much to do wish colonisation. 
A fine view but nothing to eat would not pay. In Canada 
scenery and soil and situation so often combine to make the 
chosen home of thousands at once pleasant to the eye and 
good for toed that many of our productive hives of various 
toil ham aisd hum in the midst of attractions where old 
Greek gods might have dwelt. But not even saints had 
anything to do with the miking of St. Thomas. The name 
is supererogatory. It was not a saint but a soldier — a St. 
Martin, in his way, perhaps — who left St Thomas his 
name. St. Thomas, indeed, is in the heart of the Talbot 
country, as Pietunrsfuc Canada informs us. and as Mr. 
Smith has made known with elaboration of statistics. A 
fine prospect which comprises much of the city is obtain- 
able from Kettle Creek Bridge, itself not unworthy of 
study. Yon can almost make out some of the more impor- 
tant architectural features. But it is belter to draw nearer. 
There is the Collegiate Institute, for instance, which is said 
to be one of the best institutions of its kind in Ontario, as 
well as the imposing Gothic pile of Alma College. Reli- 
gion thrives here as well as education. The t-hurch of 
England people have their Trinity and other churches, and 
the Presbyterians their Knox Church. Altogether there is 
ample scope in St. Thomas both for the sightseer and the 
student of oar progress, and we are sure our readers will 
enjoy these glimpses of its beauty and of the thrift and 
taste of its people. 

Krni e Creek Ravine. — This engraving gives one of 
the nuaneross very fine views to be had in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Thomas, It shows a good stretch of back- 
water, above the ok! Tnrvill Mills, looking north towards 
the M.CR. bridge. This view was very difficult to olftain, 
the condition Ising so txaciirgi] at tl.it e dis-nr.cl atan pt 
were made before our photographers succeeded. The 
stream quietly finds its way until, at Point Stanley, eight 
miles distant, it enters the lake between very high blufts. 

Imp Like Bsxdge. — This single-track iron bridge spans 
Kettle C reek GaUjr to the north of St. Thomas, and on 
the Glencoe branch of the old G.W.K.. but now merged 
kite* the G.T.R. system. This Loop Line was originally 
designed in 1874 to head-off the then unbuilt Canada 
Southern, bat. failed, so that St. Thomas became the pos- 
seswT of two lines, east and west, where only one had been 
expected. It is now uiiiued more particularly for the trans- 
portation of through freight. The London and Point Stan- 
ley road crosses just east of the bridge, and one station 
serves far both roads. 

Alma Coliage, St. Thomas. — Although young in 
years, Alma has already acquired a reputatkm and a suc- 
cess that are by no means local. Chartered by act of the 
Ontario Legislature, it has from the very first teen con- 
ducted under the broadest views possible, in proof of which 
its Board of Management and Facility of Instruction have 
been largely representative of all the evangelical Churches. 
Ih'ts growing usuitution, at present intended for the higher 
education of women only, Harted out in 1881 with an at- 
tendance of hut 40 pupils, and pros-pered so rapklly that 
during the present year a new building, 30 x 40, bve stories 
in height, has been added, at a cost of $20,000, under the 
name of ••McLacMin Hall," in honour of one of its most 
active promoters. One of the secrets of Alma's almost 
phenomenal success, with a present attendance of almost 
200, is that the institution is not run for a profit, but 
furnishes a literary, scientific, musical, artistic, or com- 
mercial education at cost. 

St. J oiis, S.B. — The recent extension of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from Montreal eastward to St. John, 
complete* the span of that great route from ocean to ocean. 
It )* life only Hew in America which, crosses the continent 
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prrmimmtty before the public, ba« of late added to its ter- 
ritory by •« union with I be adjacent city of Portland, and 
slue population sine* the consolidation it about 44,000. 
This make* St. John the fourth city in the in Canada, the 
larger am Wag Montreal, Toronto and Quebec The 
harbour m Hie only one north of Baltimore which has never 
been frozen over, and this fact, together with the advantage 
of being nearer to Europe than most competing port*, gives 
ground for a strong claim that it shall be made the winter 
port of. the Douteum. Three great railway system* centre 
n the city. These are the hew Brunswick, which give* 



connection with the leading points in the United Stntes, as 
well as with the River SI. Lawrence below Quebec, the 
Intercolonial (Government road), which traverses Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, ending at Quebec, and the 
Canadian Pacific, vv hich extends to British Columbia, By 
the last-named, the former distance from St. John to Mont- 
real, by way of Quebec, 752 miles, requiring 3 1 hours for 
the journey, is shortened to 481 miles, and the direct run is 
made in from 15 to 18 hours. This will have ft very im- 
portant effect on the trade of the two cities. It will he re- 
membered that nearly the entire business portion of St. 
John was destroyed by fire in 1877, the area laid waste 
being about 250 'acres 'and the loss about /,'6, 000, 000 stg. 
The burnt district has since been rebuilt with most substan- 
tial structures, and the city is now as prosperous as at any 
time in its history. The leading manufacture of the place 
is lumber, of which the exports last year were valued at 
nearly .£600,000 stg. Shipbuilding, which was formerly 
carried on very extensively, has declined of late years ; but 
its place is more than supplied by new and important in- 
dustries, including the cotton factory, which employs 500 
hands; the car works, with 300 hands; rolling mills, 
foundries, and manufactories of various kinds. The union 
of the cities and the connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were considered events of sufficient importance to 
justify a ten days' summer carnival and electric exhibition, 
which took place in July last, and included parades, aquatic 
tournaments and out-door displays of various kinds, views 
of which appealed in this journal. The exhibition showed 
all the uses to which electricity can be put as a motive, 
mechanical and illuminating power, as well as its applica- 
tion to business, domestic and scientific purposes. The 
festivities, it may be recalled, attracted large numbers of 
visitors from all parts of Canada and the United States. 
The result is that St. John (the new St. John, which in- 
cludes Portland) is now a familiar spot to many persons 
resident all over this continent. The celebration of last 
summer marks, therefore, the beginning of a new era in its 
history, and, it may be confidently hoped, a fresh starting- 
point in its prosperity. Its annals carry us back to the 
early years of romantic adventure when Acadie was deemed 
a grand field for the aspirations and enterprise of the gal- 
lant sons of La Belle France. The pages of its varied 
story take lustre from the exploits of DeMonis, the rivalry 
of La Tour and Charnisay, the border wars between New 
France and New England, and the long struggle which 
ended only when Great Britain became undisputed mistress 
of the land. Then for St. John another chapter began 
which had "The Loyalists" for its heading, 'lhe settlers 
who found refuge there at the close of the Revolution 
were veritable " Pilgrim Fathers." The fortitude and 
fidelity that sustained them in their battle for what they be- 
lieved to be the right, stood them in good stead in the early 
years of the little town. After its incorporation and the 
organization of civic government it throve apace, and its 
progress, though occasionally interrupted by unforeseen 
disaster, was, on the whole, sleady till the terrible fire of 
nearly thirteen years ago laid it in the ashes of desolation. 
In spite of that grave drawback, it soon recovered its old 
activity and hopefulness, and when its hundred years of life 
were completed, could look with complacency on the status 
to which it had attained. Meanwhile Portland Heights 
bad betrn growing from a suburban retreat into a thriving city 
of some 15,000 souls. Why not unite? This question 
had been proposed years ago, but obstacles intervened or 
sufficient ardour was lacking to bring the union to pais. 
Still the interest of the sister towns became more and more 
closely interwoven, till at last the question was modified 
into " Quit separabitV Who will keep them apart now? 
They are one for ever. And besides their commercial and 
industrial advantages, no fairer towns ever joined their 
fortunes together. The scenery of St. John is not sur- 
passed, perhaps, in Canada, Not long since we gave views 
of Lily lake and other scenes in its neighbourhood. We 
now present our readers with some of its more noted public 
buildings, evidence of the thrift and taste of its people. 

Mount Elkphantis, Lake Mem ph k km agog. - This is 

one of the giant guardians of lake Memphremagog, and, 
to some respects, one of the most interesting of those 
ancient sentinels. The scenery, in which it is a prominent 
feature, is among the mo«t charming in North America, 
and has attracted tourists and artists from all parts of the 
continent. Our engraving is a companion picture to several 
illustrations of the same lovely lake and its surroundings 
which we published some months ago, with a graphic de- 
scription by Mrs, Clark Muiray. 

The Art Critics.— Happy critics that are above criti- 
cism. They are sure to be honest at any rate, and, per- 
haps, their judgment may be as sound and true as that of 
older pretenders. The artist's children, it may Ik, for they 
are evidently at home and have taken possession imprest* 
nably. "Every painter," aw a great critic, "ought to 
paint what he himself loves, If our conjecture be cor- 
rect, Mr, Overman has made his choice wisely, and it is 
one which all, expert and inexpert, can approve. As to 
execution, it tit nat unsuccessful. The boys are very real 
boys, but not commonplace. There is character in each 
little figure and face and plenty of promise. It U not the 
first time they have examined that portfolio. They have 
their own ideas of art for all we know, and one of its; pur- 
poses is surely to amuse arid edify good little boys. 
1 i ' '■- i' 1 iii ^ • . 

We would willingly have others perfect, and yet we amend 
not our own faults, , , , And thins it appeared! how seldom we 
weigh our neighbour in the nunc balance with ourselves.— 
Thamm A Kempit, 
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A Canadian Hoyuen. 

Lafigwood field, with the long grass almost hiding 
the great rocks strewn through it was the delight 
of all the children in the quaint old Canadian 
village of Harrtown, so called because years before 
a crusty old English officer, Col. Barr, disappointed 
by want of appreciation in the War Office " across 
the sea," had chosen to settle there. His mansion 
was built on one of the points of land jutting out 
into the river, and was one of the curiosities of the 
place, composed as it was of almost round stones 
or boulders. Col. Barr, after a troublous lifetime, 
trying to subdue Canadian forests into English 
lawns and flower-gardens, and the rugged nature of 
the people around him into civilization, died at 
last, leaving his name to the surrounding hamlet of 
Barrtown. The field of which we speak lay to the 
south and was shut, in from the village street by a 
high fence. Here the children of the neighbour- 
hood held high carnival, playing " duck on the rock" 
and other games. In one corner of the field was a 
little low house where Joe Langwood took 
daguerreotypes and tin-types (photographs were 
then unknown), and many wondering childish 
eyes often watched his efforts to make a graceful 
picture of some of the country lads and lasses, 
whose favourite attitude was standing side by side 
and hand in hand Joe knew how to please them, 
by touching up with gilt the watch chain or finger 
ring, or the places where they ought to be ; and 
the delight of some of the raftsmen who often 
passed through the village on their way to the 
'• shanties," was to have little dots of gold painted 
on their pictures to represent ear-rings. 

The room or "gallery," as it was called, had an 
effect on the imagination quite as intense as the 
cycloramas now so prevalent in our large cities. 
All around the four walls was a painting on canvas, 
representing scenes in country life, the farm-house, 
with rows of trees bordering the avenue leading 
down to the gate, which opened on to the main 
road, the school-house with children flocking in, 
more trees, and a wonderful cascade falling from 
nowhere in particular and escaping under the floor, 
as the children thought. 

Joe was a character. Nothing in the world 
pleased him better than an argument, no matter 
what the subject — " the prospect of an Atlantic 
cable," etc. — and his " profession" often suffered 
while he was across the street at the corner village 
store settling some affair of the nation. His wife 
was a dear old soul. Sometimes worried beyond 
all measure with her husband's " shiftlessness " and 
the trials of making both ends meet in feeding and 
clothing her large family; but mostly rising above 
her troubles, singing in a quavering voice or recit- 
ing poetry as she went about her work, or sat in 
the corner of the living-room at her favourite occu- 
pation — patching. I can see her yet, seated in her 
low rocking chair, with the sun streaming in 
through the many- pane d window, touching up the 
silvery hair, slightly disarranged by the glasses 
pushed up on her forehead, when a patch became 
more troublesome than usual, or, what did not 
often happen, a friend dropped in. 

One summer day she was sitting all alone at 
work when she heard the sound of low sobbing. 
Listening intently, and finding that it came from 
the direction of the field, her motherly heart made 
her feet hasten, fearing that some of her brood 
were in trouble. Up the slight incline, through 
the long grass, guided by the sound, she went, 
until she came to a large rock. Hidden lie hind it 
she found a girl about twelve years of age, with 
swollen features and eyes red with crying. 

In the little old stone church to which she went 
on Sundays the minister (one of the old school, 
wno seemed to think his doctrine more enforced 
the more he stamped and banged) had said some- 
thing one day about the "shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land " To-day it was a " weary land " 
to Madge Scarth, the wildest girl in the village, 
and site had canto to her favourite hiding-place to 
sob out her troubles. Hut rage, an old Irishman 
had told her that "she looked just like an Injun," 
Madge's idea of Indians was prompted by those 
whom site had seen going about from door to door 
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soiling bead-work — not very prepossessing surely, 
their faces noticeable from an absence of soap and 
water. Her feelings, therefore, were deeply hurl:. 
Mother Langwood took the wild, untamed creature 
to her heart; smoothed the straggling straight hair, 
which, indeed, looked as if Indian blood coursed 
through her veins, pinned up the torn dress and 
smoothed out the hated white pinafore, which had 
been rolled up into a ball, and coaxed Madge to 
come into the house. There she was soon deep in 
the mystery of deciding whether a pink patch 
would look well on a yellow square. Madge was 
called a romp and was shunned by the well-dressed 
little girls, but was the darling of the little Mul- 
rooneys and O'Hagans, of the Irish settlement of 
Canal labourers. Misunderstood in her home, 
Mother Langwood's was one of the resting-places 
in her life, where the better part of her nature was 
brought out, and her love for poetry and music 
fostered, and where she was delighted to help in 
any way the happy-go-lucky housekeeping. 

Her ruffled feelings being smoothed, and her 
peace of mind restored, a great clattering and 
stamping were heard at the door in the rear of the 
house, and the Langwood children scampered in 
from one of their expeditions. They had been 
down to the river bank, where they had been 
gathering refuse mill-wood, or " scantling," out of 
the water, which at that time was allowed to float 
down the stream from the saw-mills up at the falls 
until captured by lucky ones. Many, especially in 
the lower part of the village, depended upon this 
means of getting a supply of wood for the winter, 
piling it up on the bank to dry, each pile being 
sacred from disturbance. There were the piles of 
Mrs. Balance, the little old applewoman, and Mike 
Doolan, the one-legged shoemaker, and that of the 
Langwood children, or as the warm-hearted Irish 
called them, " the picter man's childer." Madge's 
delight was to help them, and eagerly she listened 
as they recounted their exploits. After a grand 
council of war, Madge and the Langwoods decided 
to go fishing. Armed with rods and lines they all 
set out, and not having much success, catching 
only a few " barbottes," or catfish, they decided to 
stop at "Mooney's" on the way. Granny 
Mooney's shanty was a long one-storey frame 
house, or rather hut, with an addition at one end, 
in which Brown Bess, the cow, munched and 
chewed. "Granny," a type of the old Irish- 
woman rarely to be seen nowadays, was a great 
friend of Madge Scarth's and her wild band. She 
would invite them into the house and regale them 
with stories of the Irish Rebellion and buttermilk. 
"When me grandmother was going to Coolater 
Fair, me dears, and the light was taken from her 
eyes with the sun shining on the guns and soords" 
—thus the story invariably began. 

To the oft-repeated tale the children were listen- 
ing intently, when a great clamour and quacking 
were heard in the yard. Rushing to the door they 
beheld a sight. To every fishing rod which had 
been carelessly left standing against the house 
with line and hook dragging the ground, was at- 
tached a greedy duck, who had swallowed bait and 
hook at a gulp. Around and around they spun 
until, with the assistance of one of the boatmen, 
they were despatched, and the Mooney family 
was regaled with extraordinary luxury of roast 
duck for aVweck. Madge and her tribe went sor- 
rowfully (k)ine, and with the assistance of the com- 
bined pocket-money, Granny's loss was made up 
to her. Sobered by the duck episode, Madge and 
her followers were quiet for a time; but soon got 
into more mischief. The village, rough as it was, 
boasted of a music hall. The sloping roof was in 
two sections, with a row of windows between. 
Here, by creeping along a ledge and holding on to 
the window sash, a good view of the rude stage 
might be obtained from the outside. On this ledge 
Madge and her band one summer evening took tip 
a position, watching a si rolling company play " La 
Sonnamluila." Their sympathies were all with 
Amina, and they breathlessly hung on every note, 
as well as on the window-sills, when " Down out of 
this every one of you I" was roared in the sten- 
torian voice of the village countable, and a grand 
scatteration began, Willi the speed of a deer the 
quick-footed fled from the roof, tint an awful sp'ash 



was heard, and Sally Hurd, the slowest and fattest, 
was landed in the midst of a puncheon of water 
standing at the corner of the building. Hardly 
keeping down his risibilities beneath his dignity, 
the good-natured constable helped her out and 
sent iter home in a sorry plight— a sad and soppy 
maiden. 

Madge was not always a leader in mischief. 
Many a poor woman in the Irish settlement, with 
wailing infant in arms, blessed her with Irish 
brogue for many a luxury brought into her cabin 
when the children were down with the "ship 
fever," and many a bunch of the wild columbine, 
for which the steep sides of Barr's Hill were cele- 
brated, found its way to the poor sick immigrants. # 

Time, with relentless hand, has made many 
changes. Madge is a woman now, fighting the 
battle of life with old-time energy Barrtown is 
the great city, and over the site of Langwood's 
field pass the hurrying feet of thousands. But the 
memory of happy days and good deeds done will 
remain for ever in grateful hearts. 

Mary Scott, 

Ottawa. 1889. "Yarrow." 
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THE MAGYARS. 

They dislike the Germans, but they detest the Slavs, and 
a strange stroke of destiny has now subjected to their rate 
those very Croatians who, under Jeliachieh, trampled upon 
them in 1849. Fierce, self-asserting, domineering, the 
vigorous and energetic Magyar race has arrogated to itself 
an influence altogether disproportionate to its numbers and 
its wealth ; scarcely counting 6,000,000 souls, it controls a 
mixed population of over 10,000,000 in its own half, of the 
monarchy, and speaks with the voice of authority in the 
other half, while it practically directs the fiscal and foreign 
policy of a vast empire. It still retains the dash and ferocity 
of its Asiatic ancestors, the wild Mongolian horsemen, who 
drank human blood and the milk of mares, and were still 
pagans at the beginning of the eleventh century. There is 
something at once terrible and fascinating in the history of 
this interesting people- their furious raid into Central 
Europe, their long and desperate conflict with the Turks, 
their chivalrous defence of Maria Theresa, their determined 
struggle for national independence. Hungary is the land of 
tragedies — where cities and vast plains are inundated, and 
the wood-built villages burn to ashes during the high winds ; 
where one hears of overwhelming snowstorms and ravages 
of wolves and terrible droughts and famines and hunger- 
typhus. Aristocratic traditions still prevail, and a noble- 
man thinks nothing of flogging a peasant whom he finds 
straying in his park or directing his gamekeeper to set man- 
traps for poachers. A friend of mine who lately rented some 
shooting from a Hungarian nobleman was informed by the 
gamekeeper of the latter how he had treated a poacher whom 
he once found in his master's preserves with some wires in 
his hand, lie twisted the wire into a noose, with which he 
hung the man to a tree, and waited till his victim's face be- 
came black before letiing him down ; this process he re- 
peated three or four times, until he considered the punish- 
ment adequate. He was much surprised at my friend not 
enjoying the recital, and a little disgusted at his failing to 
perceive the appropriateness of punishing the man with his 
own wire. It is sad to see the wretched peasants, who are 
requisitioned as beaters, paraded before a fattmw a bitterly- 
cold winter morning, and again paraded in the evening, 
while their clothing is searched by the gamekeeper before 
thev are given their scanty pay and allowed to return to the 
villages, sometimes many miles distant, from which they 
have beet! summoned. The peasants in Northern Hungary 
are almost entirely of Slovak race, and the fact does not 
tend to make them more contented with their lot. With al! 
its faults the Magyar nobility is the most interesting, the 
most cultivated, and the most chivalrous aristocratic caste in 
Europe, and any one who has seen these handsome descen- 
dants of Arpad assembled in their national costume to meet 
their King at carnival time in IVsth cannot have failed to 
be struck With their tine bearing and the remarkable stamp 
of character on their features,— Tie Ferinigktly AVs-A^e. 



THANKSGIVING, 

Creation's Lord ! To all thy creatures good S 
Of yifts, the t liver ! from whose liberal hand 
Shower countless blessings on this wide spread land 

To garner richest stores, and daily food !— 

Whose potent arm doth keep from sword and Hood 
A people, tried, and worthy proved to stand 
Where others falter at Thy just command— 

To Thee, low-bowed, Ihis growing nationhood ! 

(father of mercies I (Snide our feet aright i 
Save us from faction, low-pursuit, offence— 
From every blot which stains a nation's page ! — 
Bestow a fatter sense, that not our might, 
Hut Thou and Thy all-ruling Providence 
Hath gotten US this glorious heritage 1 

Mnrrnn. N.S. H, H. Fittm AN. 



cal painting, just finished, to 

Academy, ft is called " The First and Last Review of Kaiser 
Frederick," and commemorates the last public ceremonial 
in which the late emperor took part. 

Complaint is made of the wholesale destruction of 
Egyptian antiquities im consequence of the permtsrion gtata 
to Greek and Arab treasure seekers to dig on condition 
that they show everything found Id the IJoulak masejim, A3 
a matter of fact the museum does not see everything tbey 
find. 

The trustees of the British Museum have just purchased 
a Roman silver «enrfee, composed of about twelve pieces. 
It was lonnd in iSSj in France. The execution is said to 
be of the third century, and with it was purchased a small 
bronze relief, about six inches high, representing Bacchus 
and Ariadne, and found in the Island of Kalki, sear Rhodes. 

A remarkable fan has just been purchased by the Princess 
de Ligne at Brussels. It was painted iy Watteaa. for Louis 
XIV., who presented it to ths Duchess of Bwqpiwrtf, and it 
remained in the possession of the royal family asirtil the Re- 
volution, when it was stolen and envryed to Germany, and 
nothing more was heard of it until the other day, when it 
appeared among a colk-etion which was offered for sale at 



The "Soft Porcelain of Series," which Madame de Pom- 
padour called the «« Porcelaine de France," the secret of 
whose production is lost, was a remarkable material of 
pi 1 stic and imitative art between 1-50 ami 1790. T. W. 
Bouton, 706 and 1 152 Broadway, is publishing a work which 
contains copies of all extant examples of this pottery. The 
author is M. Gamier, The work is to appear in ten part*, 
at $s a part. Part one is now ready. 

Toronto, like Montreal, owes sis art gallery to a private 
which adj-iin and form part of 
1 been formally opened with a 
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the Academy 

grand collection of paintings, claimed to be the best eiser 
seen in Canada. At least six of tbern have been hung is 
the Paris Salon ; one by a Knsstaa artist received the gold 
medal at St. Petersburg ; one hundred and eight are lent 
by the New York Sofiety for tlse Fromotk«G of Art; 
one sent by Buffalo artists and the chef sFeestvre of she 
gallery will be "The Departure of Emigrants from the 
Havre," valued at $20,000, by Dawart, gold medalist of 
the Paris Salon, 

Mr. Watts, R.A. has resolved to bequeath the choicer 
pictures in his collection to the nation. The list is an ex- 
traordinary monument of industrious genius. There are no 
less than twenty-six portraits, including those of Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Martineau, Lecky, John Stewart Mill, 
Swinburne, Garibaldi, Rossetti, Motley, Xlai'bew Arnold, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Lord Lyttoo, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Lawrence, Lord Sberbroeke, Lord LMfterin, 
Cardinal Manning, Sir j. P. Grant, CaWeron, the Dwke of 
Argyll, and Mr. Gladstone. There are also ele/s'ea other 
pictures which have bad prominent places is years past 00 
the walls of the Royal Academy. 

The workmen engaged in demolishing the old Barony 
Church, Glasgow, recently came upon a clear glass bottle 
which had been placed in the memorial stone vibe* the edi- 
fice was erected. The cork is of glass, and is so insetted 
that it will require to be taken oat by a specialist if the bottle 
is to be preserved. From an outward examination it would 
appear that the bottle contains only two articles— a parch- 
Stent manuscript with the names of the city Magistrates, and 
staling -'that the church was erected by the heritors for the 
Barony parishioners " ; and a copy of the Gtmgrw Cmrkr 
ol date June 35th, 1700 {No, tasa), with a 3$|d, Govern- 
ment tax stamp on one of the corners. 

Two more busts of distinguished Scotsmen have Just been 
placed in the Wallace Monument, on Abbey Craik, near 
Stirling, The first is « bust of Adam Smith, which las 
been presented by !>r. Gunning, The sculptor is Mr. l>, 
\V, Stevenson, R,S. A., who has modelled the face from the 
Tassie medallion, which is understood to be lb* most authen- 
tic portrait o* the great political economist in existeoc*. 
This shows him wearing a wig of the period, and shirt with 
lace raffle, the latter being tunned to due recount in tbeconj- 
position of the bust . The strong Scottish face with open brow, 
arched eyebrows, somewhat heavy nose nod expressive month, 
has been firmly handled, and the accessories are simple and 
free in their treatment. The other bust is that of TannahiU, 
the poet, which has been presented by Mr, Robert Milter, 
Glasgow, It is by the same Scottish Academician. The 
face, taken from ' the most authentic sources, greatly 
resembles that of Mr, Stevenson's full-length statue at Pais- 
ley, where the gifted genius was horn. It is exceedingly 
interesting to know that the likeness has been generally ac- 
knowledged by members of the family to oe excellent in all 
respects, The face is gentle and refined in expression, and 
to these Qualities of the poet's nature, the artist fens given 
due prominence in modelling the bust, w hich is a very happy 
work, The aM4a«hkwfd broad -collared coat and a lace 
ruffle give an agreeable pietures«p»«*» l« the drapery. 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Tale op Thirty-Seven, 

Rousted aceewdin* to Act «f Psrlrament of Caimtta in the 5*** 1889, by 
S*nA Annelwran. In the Otfceoflht Mi«l«et of Agriculture. 

" Young man,' said Mackenzie, " we shall be 
glad 10 hear on what business you have visited our 
headquarters, for I suppose that you are aware that 
you are in the presence of the chiefs of the 
Liberation party of this down-trodden province." 

* 1 was not aware of it until now, though I sus- 
pected it from the moment I was brought in." 
replied Harry. * 4 My motives in coining among 
you were private : I desired to see my brother, 
William Hewts, who, I am sorry to understand, has 
been weak enough to be duped into joining in your 
unholy undertaking. But I have also to demand 
by what right you stop a peaceful subject travelling 
on the Queen's highway." 

" Peaceful, indeed !" exclaimed Howis, who had 
joined the group while Harry was speaking, " your 
reputation is well known here, for all present have 
heard of the mysterious disappearance of Frank 
Arniey." 

" And have heard it, no doubt," replied Harry, 
from one who could inform them very correctly 
as to the whereabouts of the missing man." 

" What do you mean, sir?" exclaimed Howis. 

11 1 mean, sir," replied Harry, turning upon 
Howis a stern and penetrating glance, " that you 
and your friends are responsible for the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Arniey." 

a It would be well for you to curb your tongue, 
sir." retorted Howis, "or it may get you into 
trouble.", 

" Is it that I may be insulted by your men that 
you have brought me hither !™ said Harry, turning 
to Mackenzie. 

Mackenzie cast a reproachful glance upon Howis, 
and replied to Harry : 

" You mistake, young man, if you think you were 
brought here to be insulted ; on the contrary, we 
wish you to do as your excellent brother has done, 
and join us in our patriotic opposition to the 
encroachments of the men in power and the 
haughty pretensions of the tyrant Head. It is a 
noble and worthy endeavour that ought to touch 
the feeling of every young man of spirit and 
intelligence, such a one as I hear you are." 

" I think you mistake your man, sir," replied 
Harry, with much hauteur. " My family has 
suffered and bled for the cause of loyalty, and I am 
ready to do the same if need be But to become a 
traitor is beyond my ability ; I have no talents for 
plots against the government" 

" I hope you do not call the imbecile cabal that 
now disgraces our legislative halls a government," 
said Mackenzie scornfully. " A Republic is the 
only true form of government for a nationality of 
the fife and vigour that distinguishes Canada, and 
under such a one a young man of your ability may 
not only wipe out whatever unfortunate blemishes 
fortune may have scored against htm, but may rise, 
to eminence in the state," ' - ' 

" You waste your oratory on me. sk$* replied 
Harry with warmth ; " I still think too much of 
my reputation and principles to join a party whose" 
object it is to upset the form of government my 
fathers shed their blood to uphold. To whom, sir. 
does Canada owe it that she is a nationality of such 
life and vigour as to tempt the marauder and the 
traitor? Is it not to England, to the motherland, 
whose blood and money have been poured out like 
water for her safety? No, sir! 1 would sooner 
swing from the top of the highest pine than desert 
the cause of my Queen and country. As for you 
and your supporters 1 pity as well as condemn you ; 
you are wasting your energies, your talents and 
your opportunities ; you are rushing on certain 
destruction ; you are twisting halters to hang your- 
selves; you are preparing misery and disgrace for 
your helpless families ;. you are bringing discredit 
on the province from which it will not recover for 
yeans ; you are premature, you want the child to 
walk before it can creep. When Canada does 
become a nation, as it will some day, it will not be 
by means of rebellion and bloodshed* but by earnest 
and loyal deeds, patient and wise development, 



and an unselfish and far-seeing policy such as you 
do not seem capable of formulating or approving." 

" We cannot sit here and listen to you all night, 
young man," said one of the leaders: "you would 
make a good stump orator, and no doubt Bond 
Head would reward your services in that direction 
with his accustomed liberality in Crown Land 
deeds." 

The conspirators raised a laugh at this sally, and 
Mackenzie signalled to the man who had conducted 
Harry thither to take him away. 

For a moment after the door closed on Harry 
silence reigned in the council. 

" A bold chick that for one that's scarcely 
fledged," remarked one of the chiefs at length. " I 
wonder how much Sir Francis gives him for 
talking." 

'• He need not offer Harry Hewit any reward in 
a matter of loyalty and " principle," responded 
Lount, " I know "the family well. His grandfather 
was a U. E. L. of the clearest cut, and his father 
followed suit. All I wonder at is that our friend 
Howis, here, succeeded in gaining over one of 
those brothers : it is quite an achievement, and had 
he succeeded in keeping this young fellow- also 
quietly out of the way for a few days. I should say 
he had earned his commission." 

A long and unsatisfactory argument now eusued 
among the insurgent leaders ; Mackenzie was for 
an immediate advance upon the city before news of 
the rising could reach Sir Francis Head. In this 
he was opposed by Lount and other leading men 
of the faction, who contended that it was folly to 
advance with the small number of followers then 
assembled, and insisted on waiting another day, as 
their adherents were continually coming in from 
the surrounding counties The . discussion was 
carried on until late in the night when Mackenzie, 
whose policy was the wiser, on the ground of the 
suddenness of the blow, was forced to yield to the 
wish of his associates, and thus much mischief was 
prevented, for had they advanced that night upon 
Toronto, they had certainly the odds of success in 
their favour. But their wisdom was turned into 
foolishness, and the country saved from those 
scenes of dire confusion and bloodshed, which 
cause the heart to sicken and hope to fail, for 
though there were such scenes resulting they were 
on comparatively a small scale, and in a few in- 
stances only compared with what would have taken 
place had the primary plans alone of the insurgents 
been carried out. 

Chapter XVI. 

HARRY'S ESCAPE. 

For a long time after he was reconducted to his 
room, Harry listened anxiously for a cessation of 
the bustle and noise in and about the house, in 
order that he might essay his escape by the means 
that were open to him. It was two o'clock in the 
morning before all was quiet within and without, 
and in the interval He had been untroubled by any 
intruder, even the guard at his door had apparently 
forsaken him. His horse and saddle-bags were in 
the hands of his captors, so that he had not been 
able to avail himself of the little refreshment every 
good traveller provides himself with, none had been 
brought him and he felt' hungry, for the appetite of 
youth is seldom affected by anything short of hope- 
less disaster. Promising himself a good breakfast 
as a compromise with his present hunger, he pro- 
ceeded with his plans. Raising the , window 
cautiously, he climbed out upon the top of the 
outbuilding. His next effort was to reach the 
ground. He was creeping carefully along, when a 
slight vertigo caused him so make a mis-step which 
sent him rolling towards the caves with noise 
enough to wake the seven sleepers, In an instant, 
he was over the edge, but struck fortunately upon a 
small quantity of fodder placed on a sleigh for the 
benefit of three or four cows, which, driven from 
their more legitimate yard by the horses of the 
insurgents, were quietly ruminating on their change 
of quarters, when Harry's unceremonious descent 
among them drove away all ideas but that of 
instant retreat 

Springing to his feet, Harry heard a shout from 
the loft above, and a door open in the fore part of 
the house. Away he dashed, making for the cover 



of the woods, and increasing his speed as he heard 
the shouts of his pursuers. 

" Let mc get forty rods of a start," he cried to 
himself, "and 1 defy the lot, horse and man," 

As he run he heard the clattering of horses' hoofs 
upon the road and the halloos of their riders 
mingled with not a few imprecations against him- 
self. A few minutes, however, brought him into 
safe shelter, and he was able to slacken his pace 
and reflect on his further course, 

He saw that any hope of finding William among 
the insurgents was futile, and the next best thing 
he could do was to find his way with all speed_ to 
the city, warn the Governor of what was going 
forward and offer his services ; if possible to be 
urged as a propitiation for his misguided brother 
when the worst came to the worst, as Harry was 
now more sure than ever that it would. 

But to reach the city at that time of night was by 
no means an easy affair, the road being, as he 
knew, guarded by the insurgent patrol for a long " 
distance. Approaching voices warned him to 
change his quarters. 

1 wish I had my deer-hound along, he would 
soon ferret out any loyalist," said a voice Harry 
recognized as that of Howis. 

He plunged deeper into the bush, where the 
intense darkness shielded him from observation, so 
that the look-out party passed within a few feet 
without discovering him. A few yards further a 
halt was called, and the men were told off to their 
stations. Harry saw that the object was to 
establish a line of sentries so as to prevent any one 
going to or from Montgomery's tavern without 
being discovered. Congratulating himself upon 
having made his escape in the nick of time, Harry 
made off, and for fully two hours contrived to find 
employment in getting clear of the woods, in which 
endeavour he came several times to his starting 
point, and was only saved from discovery by the 
sentries by his extreme caution. 

When daylight broke he found himself about two 
miles from Montgomery's, but in another direction 
from that which he wished to follow. Directing 
his steps citywards, he carefully avoided the road, 
keeping to the fields and bush, and it was late in 
the forenoon before he reached Toronto. Anxious 
as he was to give the alarm to the Government, he 
was obliged first to procure his breakfast, as he had 
tasted nothing since the previous noon Entering 
a public house he called for breakfast immediately, 
and in the meantime retired to arrange his toilet. 
As he passed the window of the dining-room he 
saw Stratiss walking up the street. His first 
impulse was to denounce the man and have him 
arrested, but on second thoughts he paused, for he 
might escape and hurry on the approach of 
Mackenzie and his men. Hastily swallowing his 
meal he sought Frank Arnley's uncle, who was a 
man of good standing in the county, and held in 
consideration by the Government. 

He found the old gentleman ready to start for 
home, lie had just buried his sister and was 
returning in haste to search for his nephew. 

Mr. Arniey received Harry warmly and over- 
whelmed him with questions Drawing him aside, 
Harry related his business as briefly 'as possible, 
aad requested Mr, Arniey to accompany him to 
Government House. 

At first Mr. Arniey was incredulous. It could not 
be, he thought, that a man of Mackenzie's talents 
contemplated an armed resistance. Facts, as 
related by Harry, at length undeceived him, and 
he agreed that His Excellency must be informed 
of the state of affairs at once. 

They soon arrived at the Governor's house, and 
a message that a courier from the country had 
important news to communicate procured them an 
immediate interview. Sir Francis Bond Head, 
though suffering severely with an attack of 
sick headache, rose from his bed at once to receive 
them. The news that Harry related moved him 
deeply. 

"Can it be possible," he cried, ''that men of 
sense and discretion are so infatuated as to look 
for success in an undertaking like this? What a 
responsibility rests upon the ringleaders ! Bui 
they must not find us unprepared ; I can yet carry 
a musket myself, as they shall know if need be. 
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As to you, young gentleman," he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to Harry. " we owe you a great 
debt ; you must not let vis forget it." 

" May it: please Your Excellency," replied Harry, 
" I have but done my duty, and seek no reward 
save that of serving my country, but if I can engage 
Your Excellency's clemency on behalf of my mis- 
guided brother "who has been duped into joining 
the insurgents, you will confer a benefit on my un- 
happy mother and myself that 1 can never repay." 

The Governor's brow darkened and his look grew 
stem. 

" I promise nothing on such a behalf but my 
sympathy. It would be better for your brother to 
fly than to trust to clemency under such circum- 
stances. I shall be glad to have your company, 
gentlemen, to the City Hall." 

The party, greatly increased by aides-de-camp 
and others, now hastened to the City Hall, where 
the Governor proceeded at once to issue arms, give 
the alarm to the citizens, and take all those 
measures necessary to the occasion. 

Whatever faults the Governor may have had, a 
want of prompt courage was not among them ; he 
has even been accused of fool-hardiness on this 
occasion, having, as has been averred, sent away 
nearly ail the regular troops in garrison. This was 
not, however, so. Sir John Colborne, commander- 
in-chief of the forces, had sent for the men, for it 
must not be forgotten that the lower province, too, 
was in a state of uproar and rebellion at this lime, 
and Sir Francis Head judged that the loyal 
Canadian militia was a sufficient stand-by on any 
emergency that might arise in Upper Canada. 

The events of the next few days are matters of 
history — the murder of Captain Moodie — the escape 
of the gallant Powell — the arrival of Col. McNab 
and the Men of Gore, and the general rising of the 
militia throughout the province in support of the 
Government 

On the seventh of December an attack on Mont- 
gomery's tavern was decided upon. The insurgents 
still lay there gathering forces from those distant 
parts of the back country where they had been 
able to promulgate their ideas most successfully. 

Harry Hewit held a commission in the attacking 
party, and helped in the dislodgement and rout 
that followed. Among the last to leave the tavern 
was his brother. He saw him take the road lead- 
ing north, mounted upon his good grey mare, Jessie. 
Hastening to the Governor, Harry begged to be 
allowed to follow, which Sir Francis granted, not 
omitting to thank Harry again for his services, but 
limiting his leave of absence, and ordering him to 
report at Government House at its expiration. 
(To be continued.) 



NAMES OF PLANTS. 

The number of countries which have contributed their 
quota to the nomenclature of English plants is legion. Be- 
ginning with France we have the dent de lion — lion's tooth 
—whence we derive our dandelion. The flower-de-luce, 
again, which Mr. Dyer thinks was a name applied to the 
iris, comes to us through the French fleur de Louis— tra- 
dition asserting that this plant was worn as a device by King 
Lout$ Vlf. of France. Buckwheat is derived from the 
Dutch word bockveil, and adder's tongue from a word in the 
same language, addeistong. In like manner the name tulip 
is traceable to the word thoulybau in the Persian language 

-signifying a turban. So, too, our English word lilac is 

nothing more than an Anglicized form of another word in 
the Persian tongue, vise,, /Hog, A large number of plants 
owe their names to tbo»e by whom they were fir-d discovered 
and introduced into other climes. The fuchsia stands in- 
debted for its name to Leonard Kucha, an eminent German 
botanist, and dahlia was so named in honour of a Swedish 
botanist named JJahl. A long list of plant name, might be 
formed which bear what may be termed animal and bird pre- 
fixes-as, for example, horse beams, horse ehemm, dog vio- 
lets, and dog roses ; cats' faces, a name applied to the plant 
known to botanical students a* the viola t< kff.or ; cats' eyes, 
verenUa ehamadrys ; cats' tails, and catkins. The goose- 
grass is known to the country people in Northamptonshire 
as pig tail, and in Yorkshire a name given to the fruit of the 
Cratagus oxyucanlha is buiLhorns, Many plant names 
have been suggested by the feathered nice, particularly 
goose ttmgue, cuckoo mid* (mentioned by Shakespeare), 
cuckoo flowers, st©fk'« bill, and crane's but. One of the 
popular names of the arum is " pardon in the pulpit/' and a 
Devonshire term for the sweet tmbrioih fa " mournful wid- 
ow," The campion is not unfrequently called "pjuffl pud 
ding," and in the neighbourhood of Torquay it is net unu>usl 
to hear fir cones spoken of as "oysters."— The (Jentlemim's 
Magazine. 




Cherryfielo, Nov, 22, 1889, 
My Dear Editor,— Your merry-making Pastor 
has been feeling his way through a labyrinth of 
tears ; but he stands at the cave's mouth in the 
sunshine. It is bright on the farther side. The 
experiences of two weeks and more past, which 
never did he dream of, have impressed your friend 
with the truth of the Laureate's affirmation,— 

" Wc know not anything." 

A most marvellous November breathes and blooms 
around us like another May. I look across the 
gleaming Narraguagtts, and see the 

" Good, gigantic smile o' the brown old earth 
This Autumn evening ! How he sets his bones 
To bask i' the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth." 

The russet is greening tenderly along the banks 
and in the hollows, and the river is unspeakable in 
its peace and radiance. Just between me and the 
gray -mossed bole of that Acacia the midges are 
wearing a web of joyous tranquillity. How quick 
out of the warm moist bosom of earth her tran- 
sient children spring ! I contrast November as it 
is to-day with November as Hood saw it in the fog 
of London, or as he saw it, who sang, — 

" November's chill blaws loud wi' angry sough 
The shortening winter day is near a close." 

I suppose it is rather late in the day to be reading 
" Looking Backward," now that the " fad " is get- 
ting exhausted; but I have only just now com- 
pleted it. It is a book of curious interest, and 
cleverly, though somewhat monotonously, written, 
and not with genius (I still contend for that word), 
as one can perceive, for instance, who reads a 
book by Stevenson, as I am doing, by way of con- 
trast. But Bellamy's argument is in the main so 
reasonable, that one (who has no real estate, and 
never desired a " corner") can but wish it may not 
be hereafter catalogued with the Utopias, Arcadias, 
and 

" Lost Atlantis of our youth." 
Your correspondent has read a good deal of the 
poetry of sleep, but never felt the force and 
beauty thereof, until denied so much of It, of late. 
Long time ago one said : 

" As I lay in my bed slepe full unmete 
Was unto me," 

and I think I understand him now. And when I 
have witnessed the distressing effect of insomnia, 
when eyes beloved were straining into the dark- 
ness to get a glimpse of the soft, dream-sweet 
angel coming, when I have seen one precious in 
my sight early accepting what imperfect slumber 
morphia and choral furnish, and then afterwards 
the blessed, peaceful closing of unsullied lids to 
that luxury ol sleep which is nature's anodyne and 
refreshment—her salve of healing, I gave my 
Amen ! after the invocation, — 

" Come blessed barrier between day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health." 

My dear Squire tells me that Hemewood has 
been afire. (3 my ! that those forest nooks that 
richen our imagination since he sent us his picture 
of the fairy scene, should be in any part denuded, 
or blackened by the flames that so nearly devoured 
his home ! 

1 find now and then a bit of adverse criticism 
on Kngland's poetical lion — Browning, Some 
excellent judges can ill abide the amorpiiisms and 
obscurities of his more pretentious poems. Well, 
every one to his liking. If one may not affect 
"Bordello" and "The Ring and The Book," (and 
the liking for these works may doubtless be with 
the many an affectation), yet he may none the less 
delight iii such perennial poetic glories as "Evelyn 
Hope " and " Herve Kiel" ; for it seems to me that, 
all reductions made and exceptions taken, there is 
still a clear residuum, more precious than can be 
found .my where outside of Tennyson, and of more 
healthy vigour than can elsewhere be found in the 



whole body of modern verse, What ran be finer 
than his lines on the thrush, beginning- 

" to be in England, 
Now that Spring-time's there I" 

Or his reference to that illustrious wife, his heart's 
idol : 

" O lyric love ! half angel and half bird 
And all a wonder, and a wild desire !" 

Or would you read a truly noble poem, turn to his 
" Prospice," and exult in its soaring close : 

" Then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

thou love of my soul I I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest !" 

I am not sure but Gilbert Haven was nearly right 
when he said : " Whoever wishes to study poetry 
should read Browning." 

The sonnet inclosed is the greeting of a friend, — 
a pleasant strain to which one could well listen 
after the passing of the tempest. What beside 
you find it would be immodest in me to commend. 

Pastor Felix. 

1 am with thee, though in this distant mart ; 
1 joy with thee, that she thou hold'st so deat 
Now lies so easy that the heavy fear 

No longer with its burden bows thy heart. 
I thank our God, whose servitor thou art, 
That thou no longer through the bitter tear 
In dark foreboding seest thy home appear 
As in the shadow which no light can part. 
Oh, my dear friend ! thy vigils have been long, 
And thou hast need of quiet and repose ; 
Now may'st thou sleep, and thus thy strength regain ! 
Re^t thee awhile ! and then in thy sweet song, 
Which, as a brook in leafy summer, flows, 
Make unto her thy bosom still more plain ! 
Lowell, Mass. Ralph H. Shaw. 

Finale. 

Thou comest, Death ! 

One saith, •• Be not afraid !" 
What ! . .though glared eye and wildly-panting breath 

Lie where thy wing is spread ? 

Yes ' souls are breaking free, 

Soon, soon to soar full high, 
Where Hope fails not, nor Faith, and Charity 
Can never die. 

Pass we alone ? 

And art thou grimmest foe 
Of all things mortal, this sad earth upon ? 
" Nay ; thou shalt go 
Led by familiar hand ; 
And He, thou callest Lord, 
Is my Lord also; Death mav not withstand 
Th' Eternal Word." ' 

Thine aid be mine, — 
For 1 shall triumph, now : 
Show thy bright face, O messenger divine I 
Unveil thy lofty brow ! 
Look ! shadow-angel 1 lo 1 
A breaking light 1 see ! — 
Cine icy kiss of thine, then grant it so 
I shall be free. 

" The sweets I yield, 
Of riper joys are given," 
Saith the fair shade : " The scents of many a field, 

My garments hold, in Heaven : 

Thee will I, wanderer, bring 

To that divine abode 
Where thou shalt look on Him who is thy King. 

And see thy Cad," 

What songs are these ! — 
Do chanting Seraphim, 
With shapes that dazsle me, my senses seize ?— - 
Lo ! now the work! is dim ! 
Angel ! 1 faint ! Thy hand ! 
'•' I'is here I" a soft voice saith . . , , 
Oh, light ! Oh, bliss ! O unveiled mystery ! 
... Lead OO I . . friend , . Death 1 

Ar i hvr John Loc khaki-, 

GOLDEN GRAINS. 

One who is never busy can never enjoy rest ; for it implies 
a relief from precious labour ; and, if our whole time were 
spent in amusing ourselves, we should find, it more, weari- 
some than the hardest day's work, 

A man is his own best kingdom, Hut self-control, this 
truest and greatest monarchy* rarely comes by inheritance, 
Every one of us must conquer himself s and we may do so 
if we take conscience for our guide and general,— Mr $4* 
luUot-k. 

Out Auk,— Old age has its privileges. It is a Messed 
thing to grow old and be respected and honoured and 
humoured, The very old and the very young Me the light 
and the hope of the world. The dignity and wisdom of 
ajp and the innocence of childhood are the best features of 
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As Christmas approaches the dreams of all good howse* 
keepers are disturbed with visions «f plum-pudding, mince 
pies and the many dainties of the lime which they take such 
pride in preparing. The following recipes are recom- 
mended as t>5d reliable ones : — 

As Ou> EfsewsH Fum-Purmtxts.— One pound cur- 
rants, one pound raisins, one pound suet, three-quarters 
ponnd bread era tabs, one quarter pound flour, half-dozen 
eggs, one tesspoonfuS salt, one pint milk, on-- -half pound 
sugar, km on, citron, and orange peel, one-half nutmeg. 
Beat the eggs and spice well together, mix the milk with 
them by degrees, then the rest of the ingredients, ami add a 
glass of brand y if desired. 

Ax Ou» an» Excellent Recipe cor Mince Mkat.— 
Take t wo pounds beef boiled, picked from skin and minced, 
two pounds suet chopped fine, six pounds currants, eight 
large apples chopped fine, a two-penny loaf grated, one 
ounce nutmeg, one-half ounce cloves, allspice, pepper and 
salt, one- half pound sugar. Grate the peel of an orange 
and lemon. Pour ever the whole a pint of brandy. 

RICH Pli-M C*kf — Beat one pound butter to a cream 
and add one pound brown sugar, beat ten minutes longer, 
then add eight eggs, two at a time, bearing them as they 
are put in, until the whole is very smooth ; stir in one- 
quarter pound flour, a little at a time till it is well 
mixed ; season with nutmeg and add one pound currants 
the last thing, together with citron and orange peel cut in 
thin slices. Bake two boars. 

pgr IT Cake.— Beat a pound of butter to a cream, add 
ten large or twelve small eggs, beat in one at a time, one 
pound of sugar and spices, two pounds currants, one pound 
raisins, one pound flour, two teaspoonfnls baking powder, 
and last citron, lemon and orange peel, with sliced almonds, 
also a glass of brandy if desired. Beat it a long time. 

Ice Cream Cake.— One capful of sugar, one and a half 
cupfuls of flour, one-half of a cupful of corn starch, the 
whites of four eggs beaten stiff, one half cupful of butter, 
one-half cupful of milk, one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in layers and spread with boiled 
icing. 

QocOAXl'T CAKttY. — One and % caps sugar, y z cup 
water, butter half the sue of an egg. Boil without stirring 
siil a bit of k hardens dropped in cold water. Then stir in 
the mixture into a buttered tin. Set in a cool place, and 
when sufficiently hardened, cat in small sqaares. 

Ice Cream Cakdy.— Two cups sugar, % cup water, % 
cup vinegar, butter half the size of an egg, 2 teaspoons 
'Camilla. Boil, without stirring or shaking, till it hardens, 
dropped from a spoon in water. Then take from the fire, 
pomr into a battered dish, and cool. Then pari as molasses 
candy, draw out into long sticks and cut in small pieces. 

Chocolate Macaroons. — Melt three ounces of Baker's 
chocolate, slowly work it to a thick paste with one pound 
of pulverised sagar and three whites of eggs. Roll the mix- 
ture down to the thickness of about one quarter of an inch ; 
cut h in small round pieces with a paste cutter, either plain 
or s-alloped 5 butter a pan slightly and dust it with fl-nir 
and swgar, half of each ; place the pieces of paste or mix- 
ture in and bake in a good steady oven. 

FJG Cake. — Fig cake furnishes a delicious variety in layer 
cakes. For the cake, use a cupful ami a half of s-tgat. half 
a cap of butter, the whites of four eggs, a teaspoonful and a 
half of baking powder, one cupful of tt.dk and two and a 
half cupfuls of lour. To wake the filling for the cake cm 
a dozen figs into small pieces, just cover them with water, 
let them come to a boil and then remove at once from the 
stove. The well beaten whites of four eggs should be 
ready ; stir the figs and a cupful of sugar into these. Heat 
well'and spread between tie layer*. 

Chocolate Shekbki.- One and l / % cups sugar, I cup 
milk, butter half the size of art egg. Boil in a granite kettle 
or bright tin dish, eight to fifteen minutes or until it 
hardens as a spoonful is dropped in cold water. Then take 
to m open door or window and beat vigorously until it 
crackle*. Peer into a buttered tin to cool, and cut in 
square*. 

I .A 01 US' MI SC ELLA MM. 

CMUf&TMA* Gifts.— -Those who have put off making 
their present* till now -will find the following simple ar- 
ticle* of use, a* they are quickly and easily made. The 
mothers are the easiest to cater for at this season Of p»'/;/,kA 
shoppers. There are so many dainty articles which they 
will welcome — silver, china, article* of cut glass, or choice 
naperv for the table, * Japanese umbrella stand, a work 
basket prettily fitted up, a Iteeis scarf for the sideboard em- 
btoirkred or finbhed with "drawn work," crocheted slip- 
pers, dainty aprons, stationery, pocket books, card eases, 
tike long reari-handed twot-twttouers, etc. 

A novelty in bags i* one made of bright red silk ribhou 
and rings. It will need seven -eighths of a yard of thee*' 
inch ribbon, »lev« dozen of small brass rings, and one 
snoot of knitting silk. Tie one end of the silk to a ring, 
then crochet o»w the ring 5 it will took, when Aim, like a 
heavy button Me edge. Cover all th* rings in this way, 



Make a strip of the rings by sewing the edges where they 
Join firmly together, four rings wide and twenty-eight rings 
deep i en one edge of this sew the broad ribbon, t hen double 
the length half way, and sew together the outride edges 
(this makes a bag half ribbon and half vines) ; put an extra 
row of rings around the top, letting it run across the rib- 
bon ; face the ribbons about two inches from the top for a 
shining, run a ribbon through this and the rings, for draw- 
fog up the bag, or you can use a cord and tassel. 

Chamois SOFA PilAQW. A good chamois skin may be 

had for seventy-five cents. The pattern of one was outlined 
with gill, and the figures tilled in with old rose, dull blue, 
and olive green. The pillow was finished with a heavy 
cord, 

A linen scarf or square centre-piece, outlined with some 
conventional design, in wash silks, and tilled in with French 
darning, is used a* a decoration for the dining table. 
Linen, or a tine qualuy of butcher's linen, is used. The 
edges may I* hem-stitched or fringed. Forty-two inch 
material, by dividing in half, will make two. Make it a 
perfect square, or proportion it to the length of your table, 
leaving an equal space all around. The leaves of the de- 
sign are mote effective if outlined with rope silk, and then 
filled in with French darning in wash silk. 

St-Etr Suppkrs,— Simple as is the pattern, it has been 
carefully planned, and will be found to make a neatly fitting 
and comfortable shoe. A skein of Germantown wool, in 
white or some delicate or bright colour, and a little Shetland 
wool or knitting silk for the ankle edge, are the materials 
required. With a bone crochet neeule make a chain of 
eight stitches. Work, in short crochet, all around this 
chain, making two stitches in the fourth chain, so that there 
are fifteen in the row. Work three rows around this little 
oval, widening at each end and at the middle — where the 
first widening was made. After these rows, widen only at 
the middle until twenty or twenty-two rows are completed. 
Now work back and forth, omitting eleven stitches— five 
on each side of the middle stitch. These sixteen rows are 
crocheted alternately on the back and the front loops of the 
work, so that the stitch may resemble the rest of the shoe. 
Crochet together at the heel, and begin the ankle. This is 
quite plain, six rows in short crochet, missing a stitch at the 
corners where the eleven stitches were left. This narrow- 
ing shapes a slender ankle. Then work one row of double 
crochet, for a cord or ribbon to be run in. This row is not 
narrowed, neither are the two plain rows of short crochet 
which follow it. Now with the Shetland wool or the silk 
make a row of scallops thus: one short crochet, miss one, 
five double crochet, miss one, one short crochet. Repeat. 
If silk is used, be careful to fasten it strongly and leave an 
inch of the silk run in at the wrong side of the work. A 
crocheted cord, or, still prettier, a narrow white ribbon run 
in around the ankle and tied in dainty bows, finishes the 
pretty gift. 

A really pretty home-made shade may be made of strings 
of coloured beads thickly sewn on a narrow ribbon for a 
heading, and used as a cover ior a po-celain shade. 

Drapery scarfs for pedestals, easels, or for corners or 
other pieces of furniture are made of s<.ft repped silks, with 
a cluster of flowers done on one end in tapestry stitches ; 
the design comes traced in crewels in canvas basted in the 
silk for the worker to cro«s. 

New folding photograph cases, that look like a bit of 
Dresden china, are of white linen, with the several dainty 
flower designs of that potcelain painted about it, even the 
Dresden mark of crossed sconces being done quite low in 
the glass that covers the picture. These are quite small to 
hold a carte de vtsite, or else large enough for a cabinet 
picture, and their folded fronts are lined with celadon, rose 
or blue, in tint Dresden colouring. 

Drapery scarfs of China silk are edged with a deep an- 
tique lace, crocheted in Florence knitting silk the shade of 
the drapery. 

Pretty and useful shopping bags are made of black or 
brown cloth, with black or bronze applique" leather figures 
for decoration. 

Folding workbags have a standing frame of whitewood, 
that, folds compactly, and in this is suspended a large bag 
of flowered silk, challi or cretonne, with inner pockets for 
small articles, 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

Nnw York, December, 1889, 
My Dear Kate,— If I have missed the mail this week 
do not blame me, but my slow-going English watch, which 
apparently cannot keep up with the rate of New York life. 
Yesterday morning we started to keep a one o'clock ap- 
pointment in Staten Island. When we arrived at the ferry 
we were told that the ferry had just gone. After waiting a 
tew moments, I asked the ticket agent when the next ferry 
would go. "At three o'clock," said the man. "Three 
o'clock," I exclaimed; "three long hours to wait. 01), 
dear V " No, Mm, only twenty -five minutes," I gassed 
at him in astonishment, wondering which of im was crazy, 
he or I. Speculating as to the Ferry Company's reasons 
for employing a harmless lunatic, I returned to give our 
party the pleasing information that we were too late for 
our appointment, when one of them rushed up to tell me 
that my watch was just two hour* and a half slow. Well, 
my dear, after expressing my opinion about that timepiece, 
we took the next car to Tiffany's to get that thing regu- 
lated. And there we spent the whole afternoon ai 
Tiffany's, i mean not in the car. 



I promised last week to tell about the bronzes and statu- 
ary, and so I went straight to the second floor, where they 
are displayed. In the front room is a beautiful piece of 
statuary by Thaxter, called " Love's First Dream," A love- 
ly young girl stands dreaming, with closed eyes; her arms 
are crossed behind her head, and resting against; her right 
shoulder leans a Cupid, bending forward with a tender, 
arch look, to gaze into her face. The girl's lower limbs 
are entangled in a net, almost hidden with flowers. Her 
dreamy, happy face, and the delicacy of the flowers and 
netting, are something exquisite beyond description. Near 
the pedestal is a crayon portrait of the sculptor, Thaxter, 
a young man of twenty-four, with a mournful expression on 
his handsome, boyish face. Underneath is written : "Died 
at Florence. 1881, aged twenty-four." Docs not that make 
you feel sad, Kate ? To die so young and so gifted, the 
brilliant promise of his manhood unfulfilled. 1 could ob- 
tain no information about him J his w-.rk had ceased ; he 
was dead ; that was all. Yet his productions sold before 
they were finished. Ah, well, such is life. " Love's 
Dream " is valued at $2,400. Another very pretty little 
bust from the same chisel is "Pouting." A little round, 
dimpled face, the littl" brows drawn down in a frown, and 
the sweet little lower lip thrust up in a pout. Altogether a 
very fascinating, naughty little face. At the opposite side 
of the room is a piece of statuary called " blind Love," I 
do not know by whom. A Cupid flying, poises on a young 
girl's raised arm, and, placing both hands over her eyes, 
completely blinds her, while she tries vainly to snatch away 
his hands. The Cupid mischievously enjoys her perplexity. 
It is pretty and graceful, and though 1 admire both, I pre- 
fer " Love's First Dream." Quite different in style from 
"Pouting" is another bust by Thaxter, "Meg Merrilies." 
A horrible witch like face, the lips drawn back from the 
toothless gums, in ghastly length, and straggling locks of 
wiry looking hair half hides her scrawny neck. Ugh I It 
gives one nightmare just to recall. Near '• Meg Merrilies" 
are two or three pieces by Stanley Conner. One is an 
"Undine," in the act of raising the veil from her face. 
The features, plainly seen through the filmy covering, are 
soft and pure. At the right is " Dream of Infancy " by the 
same sculptor. Two pretty doves hold a sheet between 
them, in which nestles, sleeping, a sweet little boy baby, 
his rounded cheek supported on his dimpled hand, a tender 
smile is on his parted lips. A third by Conner is called 
" Simplicity," and is a young girl's head with a poke 
bonnet tied' down with bronze ribbons. I did not care for 
this, the bronze ribbons spoiled it. However, that is a 
matter of taste, I suppose. 

The Russian bronzes have a place to themselves. They 
excel all other bronzes in beauty of detail. One of the 
largest is the "Elopement." Three spirited horses are 
drawing a '-troika" at a gallop. and the driver has risen to 
his feet to urge them to yet greater speed. In the back is 
seated a man in furs, whose arm is thrown round a girl, 
who clings to him with both hands and whom he seems to 
be reassuring. The girl wears no furs and is little protected 
against the cold, evidently an unexpected meeting has led 
to a hasty resolve. The swift motion is wonde: fully real- 
istic, the horses being particularly good. The next one is 
"Cossack Foragers," by Lanceray. Three Cossacks on 
horseback are watering their horses ; the horse in the 
middle has just heard a strange sound, his head is raised 
with an intent and almost human expression of intelligence. 
Certainly the Russians excel in the representation of 
horses. A lovely French bronze of " Orpheus and Eury- 
dice," at the moment that Orpheus, having won her back 
from Pluto, turns to clasp her in his arms, when she 
vanishes forever. Orpheus half kneels with out>tretched, 
longing arms, which almost touch her, but Eurydice is 
being drawn back by an irresistible invisible power. You 
remember the pretty story, Kate ? Eurydice, the beloved 
wife of Orpheus, dies, and he goes to Pluto's kingdom, the 
abode of departed spirits, to implore her restoration. 
Pluto finally consents to permit her to follow Orpheus to 
earth, on condition that he never looks behind him till be- 
yond his kingdom. They have almost reached the bound- 
ary, when Orpheus, forgetful for the moment, in loving im- 
patience turns to look once more on the beloved face. 
But, alas ! alas ! the condition is broken and she disap- 
pears forever. 

A new sort of curious China work is called piite-sur-pdti, 
that is, one layer of paste laid with a brush upon another. 
The process is entirely new and extremely difficult, only 
one person in the world doing it successfully, a Frenchman 
called Sallon, The price, to my unsophisticated mind, 
seemed awful, $1,200 fur a little piece 8 by 14 inches in 
size 1 The ground was a dark olive green, with raised 
white figures of men and women. Some of the prettiest glass 
is "Cameo," It is made in layers of different colours and 
then cut, just like the real cameo. The figures' heads and 
busts are in the same style. 

On Thursday we saw Booth and Modjeska in " Hamlet," 
Madame Modjeska as Opheim, 1 never saw anything more 
heart-breaking than Of/>elia's madness. 1 think I am 
pretty hard-hearted, but the tears streamed from my eyes. 
Her mirth was even more pitiful than her (>rief, " Hamlet," 
if well played, is too painful to see often, though 1 can 
never sympathize with the Prince's cruel treatment of 
OphtUa, Booth, is magnificent, The awful scenes that 
drive a noble mind mad for revenge made my blood run 
cold, 1 was very much struck with one piece of clever 
suggestive acting. In the last act, after l.aertts fat fatally 
wounded, as the Xing enters, tlamlH rushes towards him 
with drawn sword. The ttfHg, endeavouring to escape, 
mounts the throne. The /'>;„,,■ kills him, but feeling the 
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etifeet of Laertes' poisoned blade, throws himcelf on the 
throne and dies on its steps. Booth seats himself on the 
throne as if half accidentally and half as claiming it for 
his rightful place. The rest of Ihc company is good, 
though the Broadway Theatre is so large that it is difficult 
to hear. The drop curtain and hangings of th's theatre arc 
oi asbestos, and so are fireproof. They are all of a very 
pretty fawn colour, shnded. 

I must tell of a most uncomfortable little adventure we 
had. Mother has the pleasure of knowing Mme. Mod- 
jeska personally, and Madame very kindly asked us to 
come round after the performance. When we came out by 
the stage door we lost our bearings. We intended taking 
the elevated railway on Sixth Avenue, and we walked 
further and further and further, wondering that the distance 
had grown so strangely long, when all of a sudden we came 
to an immense gas tank. My dear, my heart jumped into 
my mouth. I knew we never had passed that. Here was 
a pretty state of things, lost in Nan York at ten o'clock at 
night. We dared not turn directly back. The place was 
fearfully lonely looking, and we had just passed a group of 
villainous looking men, at least, so theyseemed to my ex- 
cited imagination. However, it was evident we were going 
in the wrong direction, so crossing the road we turned and 
went back. After a few blocks we came to a lamp with 
9th Avenue painted on it. I shall never, never forget my 
feeling of relief. I never felt so thankful in my life. We 
were twelve blocks from the station— ten miles in all from 
home ; but we did not know where we were. The relief 
was so great I could have jumped for joy. Do you see the 
little advertisement I have enclosed ? I cut it from last 
Sunday's World. Is not that an original idea ? 

Personal. — A middle-aged gentleman, of unexceptionable char- 
acter and social standing, will, for a trifling consideration, escort 
ladies to "laces of amusement, etc Address, for oue week, T.W.S , 
189 World Office. 

If I was about as much afraid of this strange man as any 
other strange man, I might, only might, be tempted to em- 
ploy him. What do you think, Katie dear ? » Perhaps my 
ideas are slow ; but, between ourselves, I would not like it. 

On Friday we paid the Historical Society another flying 
visit. We began at the lowest gallery this time, and, com- 
ing up the first flight of stairs, were confronted by a row of 
the most extraordinary looking-paintings— portraits of four- 
teen Incas of Peru, and they are at least five hundred 
years old. Each Inca displays an emblem, sometimes a 
sun, sometimes a star, or a leaf of some sort. The crowns, 
suns, stars and jewellery are all gilded. Most of the faces 
are very effeminate, indeed at first I mistook some of them 
for women. The complexion, so far as I could judge, was 
very like that of our own Indians. A beautiful painting, 
"St. Paul," by Domenichino, has for foreground a lovely 
djejip -Mile - sky. St Paul with—Outstretched -arms isnp- 
borrte H by two youthful angels. St. Paul, a man of about 
33 or 34, has a powerful, earnest face. The angel on the 
right gazes up into his face with a rapt look on his beautiful 
boyish face. The other angel looks down to earth, seenv 
ing fearful lest St. Paul be dashed against something. The 
face of the first angel resembles a good deal one of 
Jtepbael's well-known cherubs. Upstairs is Paul Vero- 
nese's " Christ at Emmaus."- Our Lord is breaking the 
bread. One of the disciples has turned to look at Him 
with startling gaze; while the others look on with amaze- 
ment and fear. Christ's aspect is most touching. He bean 
the marks of one who has gone through the " Valley of the 
Shadow of Death." His whole appearance denotes past 
offering, — the fire of agony, though conquered at last, has 
left its sears. Down in the left hand foreground a little 
girl plays all unwitting of the strange scene enacted so near 
her. The child's heedless merriment throws into sharper 
contrast the deep emotion and awe of the disciples. Op- 
posite this picture another group of Teniers {the younger) 
paintings of boor life— sometimes it i* a ftte, sometimes a 
tavern, but in all there are verve and motion. Whether it 
;be the dance on the village green or the movement in the 
street, in all the action is equally well depicted. But, my 
Sear, the faces are so ugly, if poor Teniers saw only those 
ugly people during his lifetime, I .wonder the unfortunate 
wan did not go melancholy mad. In all the collection of 
his pictures T could not find one good-looking face,-' 

In the evening we went to hear the Jueli Opera Com- 
pany at the Harlem Opera House, The opera was " Car- 
men," Melle. Juch's Carmen is entirely different from 
Minnie Hauck's, Though I admire Melle. Hauek mow, I 
think Melle, Juch's is more true to Bizet's idea, Minnie 
Hauek's Carmen is a heedless, reckless gypsy girl, shallow 
and fickle-hearted, but not deliberately bad. • Melle. Juch's 
Carmen is thoroughly bad, The very moment she comes 
upon the stage one feels she is unholy, fascinating, bold, 
beautiful and brilliant, yet a thing ol evil, The siren that 
allures men to dishonour and the grave by unhallowed 
charms, but one is not surprised that all men yield to her 
spells, Melle, Juch's voice is fresh and rich, and her ren- 
of *<0 this Love" was beautiful, and Carmm's 
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. veiled hint to each man that he was the favoured one 
remarkably well suggested, Mr, Stoddart's Mscamilk the 
Toreador, was very good, All the company possessed 
good voices, Don Joie is more of a baritone than a tenor. 
His voice and acting are equally good, Some of the act- 
ing was rather mechanical, noticeably Mieheala'e and 
Mmmllio's. Melle. Juch's costume in the last scene was 
positively darling. A pale mauve underdrew, with an 
overdress of gilt nicotine, and a long white lace veil, The 
trjeptine flashed and glittered with every movement. 

The stage of the Opera Hops is Illuminated with inean- 
deseent loop light*, and I must say I think the effect very 
,ai»agr»We and garish; Alt the pint ami "get tip "flf 



the actors is visible from any part of the house. The 
armour and weapons look "tinny," and perplexing 
shadows are cast all over the stage, and altogether I think 
it anything but an improvement 

I am going to tell you about one pretty bat I saw in one 
of the boxes. It was a small Gainsborough shape, covsred 
with old rose velvet, and a lovely shaded plume laid round 
the crown, while another drooped over the tumcd-up side, 
and near it a bow of pale old rose. The inside was lined 
with a darker shade of old rose. 

On Saturday we went to the Madison Square Theatre to 
see Walter Edclinger in " Little Lord Fauntleroy." He is 
a clever little fellow and does his part remarkably well. 
The company was fair, but the scenery poor. Bevis's wife 
(Miss Lytton) was very good, especially in the last scene. 
In the evening we saw Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in their new play "Bcn-my- 
chree," which means girl of my heart. The time is the 
1 8th centurv, and the scene is laid in the Isle of Man. 
This island is a strange little place, with a parliament of its 
own called the House of Keys. The women vote, the cats 
have no tails, and the coat of arms is three legs bent at the 
knee, so that in whatever way it is thrown it falls kneeling 
in acknowledgement of England's supremacy. The motto 
is : " Quocunque jeceris stabit." The dress and customs 
are very peculiar. The incidental music is of very ancient 
origin, and has a weird, wailing sound. The play and its 
settings are unusual and picturesque. Church and State 
rule with almost equal authority; but the ecclesiastical 
sometimes transcends the temporal power. It can temper 
but not set aside the decrees of the secular court. The 
three ruling powers there are the Governor, sent from Eng 
land ; the Bishop and the Deemster. The functions of the 
last I cannot exactly explain. But the Government seems 
to be divided as follows : The Bishop holds all spiritual 
sway, the Deemster all temporal, the Governor a sort of 
figure-head over them all. He and the Deemster sit toge- 
ther in judgment 

In " Ben-my-chree " the Deemster and the Bishop are 
brothers. The family of Thorkeld My Crea consists of 
Mona (Miss Eastlake) and Ewan, her brother. Dan 
(Wilson Barrett) is the Bishop's son. He is a wild, reck- 
less, hot-tempered fellow, looked upon and avoided as in- 
corrigible by all save Mona, his cousin, whom he loves, 
and by whom he is beloved. The Deemster forbids Mova 
to hold any communication with Dan. Davy (George 
Barrett), Dan's faithful servant, comes to tell Mona that 
Dan, stung by his uncle's taunts, is drinking at the "Three 
Legs," and begs her to send him a message, asking him to 
come to her, which she does. The Governor, who loves 
Mona himself, overhears the conversation and sends Ewan 
a -mysterious Miessagey doping that he may i nt errup t the- 
lovers. Mona sees the Deemster returning, and dreading a 
meeting between her father and her lover, implores him to 
withdraw into the house, and directs him to go through the 
upper hall, to- her. room, and when he hears the Deemster 
enter, to jump from her window. Dan jumps from his 
cousin's window and lands almost in front of Ewan, who 
is horror.itricken. In vain Dan attempts explanation, 
His uhcle,*hearing loud voices, comes to ask the reason, 
when the Governor, who was concealed --"ill the garden, steps 
forward and says he saw a man leap from Motto's window. 
Furious, the Deemster turns to Mona, when Mwan says; 
"Father, it was 1 1" and saves his sister's name. The next 
scene is the Tyhwald or Corn Festival. The Corn Qytm 
is dressed in a suit of straw, there is a pretty chorus and 
dance and the Bishop blesses the harvest. All depart ex- 
cept Ewan and Mona, who thanks .Est an for his service 
the night before j but Ewan thinks evil of her and will not 
listen. Mona leaves and Ewan and Dan meet. A 
quarrel begins and Dan declares his innocence, and de- 
clines Avon's challenge to fight with knives then and 
theie, till his cousin exclaims: "Then, by God, I'll kill 
you," They close and Dm kills Ewan. Overcome by 
remorse and grief he hides the body. When the dead man 
is found, Dan, to save an innocent man accused of the 
murder, gives himself up and declares his guilt. Sentence 
of death Is passed by the Deemster and the Governor, but 
the Bishop reminds them that Dan, as his /spiritual subject, 
is under his jurisdiction. He ascends the Judgment seat, 
but has power only to commute the sentence and to -ex- 
communicate the prisoner. No one shall give him fire, 
food, or drink, shall look upon him or communicate with 
him j and, if he break this decree, the punishment Is death. 
The Governor is rejected by Mma, but warns her that if 
she persists in her refusal, he will declare publicly that he 
saw Dan jump from her window, and that that was the 
cause of the quarrel between Han and Mmm\ who also be- 
lieved her guilty. By an old Mans law a woman, whose 
fair fame Islmpugned, can go before thi altar with the man 
and her accuser and take the oath of purgation, declaring 
her Innocence, and, if her slanderer cannot support his 
charges, he is severely punished, The jWM<$ begs Mona 
to take this oath, She agrees, but. prepares for Right, for 
Dan, according to the decree, has disappeared from all 
human haunts, and even were be there, if he spoke, the 
sentence Is death. Davy, the faithful servant, knowing 
Mona is in trouble, risks all to find Dnm, who appears on 
the scene a* Mom takes thf.oath, and sacrificing life for 
her dear sake, reveals himself, and, kneeling Nwde her, 
takes the oath toe, thus restoring htr good nam*, TJhe 
world has been too hard for Mma, and fflfning, ahe dies 
broken-hearted in Dm l s arms. The Gmmor's accusation 
has proved false and he is led away to prison, and 
must dtej for he has broken the deetee, Dm 1* a character 
that In lew able hawts thain Mr, Wilson MmVt might 



easily become repulsive, but Mr. Barrett's powerful acting 
would redeem almost any character, though it seems to me 
a mistake to allow Dan to come into hit sweetheart's 
presence intoxicated. It made a disagreeable impression 
upon me. However, this is the author's fault, not the 
actor. Mits Eastlake is a very sweet and sympathetic 
actress, with a world of pathos in her gentle voice, though 
she was very hoarse the night we heard her. George 
Barrett gives promise of being as fine an actor as his elder 
brother. 

And now I mu't tell you about the fashions. Carrick 
capes and Directoire mantlet tes are all the rage. The 
Carrick capes are made of cloth and the edges "pricked." 
The Directoire mantlette is a very deep cape, reaching to 
the waist. The yoke is V shaped, and accordion pleating 
forms the cape. An imported one they showed me at 
O' Neils' was dark olive green. Both yoke and accordion 
had a border of gold thread in Greek pattern. Accordion 
and knife pleating are very much alike ; but accordion is 
not sewn flat, but hangs open. It is done by machine, and 
the allowance is a yard oi plain to a quarter of a yard of 
accordion. Most of the cloaks have doable sleeves. Some 
very long, like angel sleeves, you know ; others shorter, 
falling only ten or twelve inches below the elbow. 

All New York went crazy over the Kertdals. and smce 
their engagement everything is Kendal. Mrs. Kendal has 
invented several very clever little things, which sell under 
the name of " Ladnek," which is "Kendal" backward. 
The latest and one of the cleverest is a Ian and toilet case 
combined. It is of black gauze and has silver sticks. The 
decoration is a black velvet Venetian mask with two eye- 
holes, through which one can see and not be seen. The 
outer stick turns back, revealing a tiny mirror. The other 
cutside stick has a place for a few pins, hair pins, little 
glove-hook and scissors. At the bottom of the fen is a 
little silver box for a powder puff. Black and scarlet- 
scarlet, my dear, not red— is a very fevoarite combination. 
I see quite a number of theatre bonnets of scarlet crepe de 
Chine and black velvet, and the inevitable passementerie, 
generally of black jet It is efJective, but audacious. 
Some of the large shops here have toilet, reading rooms 
and restaurants attached. Everything to make shopping 
easier, and it is so tiring under the best ekcamstances. I 
do wish they would adopt this idea in Canada. 

And now, dear Kate, I must close for the present, your 
sincere cousin, Helen E. Gsusborv. 



MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 



.Toronto Acabrmv of_Mjls!C,— On Saturday last Miss 
Marie Wainwright brought to a close a most successful en- 
gagement. Her production is in every detail thoroughly 
first-class, and the finest representation of" Twelfth Kigbf * 
we have ever had in Toronto. Her support was only fairly 
good, with the exception of Sir T«h', which character was 
plaved in a most efficient manner and in a way that m- 
minded many of their conceptions of what that part should 
be, Monday of the present week saw the opening of a 
most successful engagement of the latest Mad»sen Square 
Theatre, success, « • Captain Swift. r This play is one of ex- 
ceptional merit, and is the virgin effort the author, Mr, 
H. Chambers. The r&e of Cape •»« Swift is played by 
Mr. Arthur Forrest, and he makes the most of it. For a 
clever actor the part is a good one, and Mr, Forrest is a 
most clever and finished one. In the second «nd last act 
he is particularly strong, and Ws elective ipettanaiice was 
well received, and special mention, shooldbe made of tie 
scene between Mrs. 3*wSw* (played by Miss Rose 
Ey tinge)*, his mother, and himself, in which she acknowl- 
edges htm to be her son (cast off and forgotten in child- 
hood) and pleads forgiveness, Mr. Forrest did some strong 
acting in this passage, and his quick forgiveness, accorded 
in such a generous way, was a manly and natural caneej»» 
lion of human sympathy and filial lows. Miss Byliuge 
is a most feeling actress and received great applause. The 
company is a strong one and evenly balanced, and we do 
not wonder that crowded houses greet this §m drama on 
each occasion of its production, 

Gs*,N» OtmA jriptfsji.^-Mlle. Rbea played to ga©4 
1 houses in " Josephine " for the first three nigjhts of 'the 
present week. This pieee Is somewhat' heavy and sad 
throughout, bat serves to brief out some strong wad sym- 
pathetic acting on the part of the popular star.lMlte-. m 
The Bostoniaos, an opera troupe of high standine, apnea* 
i» a repertoire of " Pygmalion and Galatea,** ^litgac*,** 
" The Musketeers * and ** Don Quixote," for three nights, 
commencing Thursday, 1h*jr ' «awe •'«• .Italia" 'nWt 
spoken of, : 

Jacor'S c> Sparrow's Opera H««sii,^Si»oolt; Col- 
lier's drama hold the hoards at this how, »nd ~ is g«e^ 
by crowded houses on each night. The play is a strong 
one, weH pt o« aad well tJayed* . <&, 1».M» 

A CANMHAH SlNGKR AWtOfcfi,— Mrs. tews 'iViuson's 
apparanee in. Boston in a s©«g rectal before an Mt^eace 
of ciitics, professors and students of that centre of culture, 
has eseited great interest, St* was oromHmoed on all 
sides to be nothing hm than » wonderfol wigsteess. The 
recital was given at til® New England Conservatory by 
special invitation frwa the fccalty, and osdy Battl, Gsrste^ 
Snnbrtoi, Albani, *«d tat* lik* *rtl«% hafts been (ir*v»MM- 
* h thw hooenred. Mrs, TlKsmsoti's anccra will bs * ■de- 
light to all Canadians, awl «4g*cJk% to her nativ« pro 
vWeVQnWrfe, 
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ST. JOHN NORTH, FORMERLY PORTLAND, N.B. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
* HOLIDAYS, <S> 

Return tkkefs srill be issued to all points 
on Canadian Pacific Railway, Port Arthur and 
East and Sault Stc. Marie, including Inter- 
colonial Railway and New Brunswick Railway 
jKjints, also to Detroit, as specified below: — 

CHRISTMAS. 

SINGLE FARE, 24th and 25th Decern 
her, 1S89, good to return until 26th December, 
l&So, inclusive, 

FARE AND ONE THIRD, from 5»ft 
to 25ft December, 1889, good to return until 
6th January, iSyo, inclusive. 

NEW YEAR'S. 

SINGLE FARE, 3 m Itemter, lOa 
artfl 1st January, 1890, 'good to return urit.il 
2nd January, 1 890, inclusive. 

FARE AND ONE THIRD, from 27th 
December, 1889 to first January, 1S90, good 
to return until tkh January, lSyo, iaclusive. 



fm farther M«fettkr« apply to any Ticket 
Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Montreal Ticket Offices : 

2® St, Jatn.es Street, Windsor and Balmoral 
Hotels, Windsor St, and Daihousie Square 



Wm. F, Egg, 

Di»t. Pa*«. Agetit, 



D, McNicoll. 

Gen, Paws. Agent. 



Confederation %iU 



SECURITY. 



TORONTO. 

™« HOME <^o'y 



Satisfaction. 



MRQUET FLOORING 



BY TEES & CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description; Elegant and 
turabte, See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Kegi&tered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keep;- 
the scaip healthy, prevents dandruff, promote* 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for thr 
family, 25c per bottle, 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street. 



W. DRYSDALE & CO.'S 

New amd Sumptuous Books pott 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

lite hufr trial Ports, —Printed with new type, on 
beautiful paper, and illustrated with photographs, 
by PoJton, Cloth , extra, per vol , full 
mffi0r,m, per vol , $6,00. 

7%»* English Cathedral*. — A new imp-rial volume 
rjib 9 full page illustration of each Cathedral, etc. 
Edited by Dr. Wheatley. Cloth, extra, $w 00, 

Endymion Th« Edition d« Luxe of this celebrated 
WfflSe, Superbly illustrated, folio, Cloth, extra, 

$*5.00. 

Naif t Christmas Drawings . — ThfihdOk far gjecel- 
hnct. to give to your young frientlfs. Cloth, extra, 

MuiU&l Instruments. >«<*>lfhi& nswgfceal hjtiinimeui.fi of 
all times and all nations, hatidsoinely illustrated in 
colour, One volume folio, #60,00 

AmtrUm Art.—" Kditiou de I due*/' on plate paper 
and specially numbered, j>$o. «j. 
M-fHSfiS Dryad ale's* Christmas stock wjll exceed all 

previous years in quality and variety. 

Books tn Qhoum ttwui-m;*. 

%&V¥& in Cloth aw* I-kathku. 
fj/iiu«>, PffAYKR ItoOMft, Album, Etc Ktc, 

The l^we&t Christmas booklet* and card ft, 

W. DRYSDALE & CO,, Publishers and Booksellers, 

232 Jiimas St., Montreal, 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 

An Elective Substitute for Stained Glass 
At a Fraction of the Cost. 

GEO. C. DE ZOUCHE & SONS, AGENTS. 

Papbb Hanging and Window Shades, 
1735 Notre Dame Street, Montreal. 



ROOFING 



Slate, Metal and Composition, Galvanized Iron Corni- 
cing, Skylights, and Metal Works of every 
description made to order, 

GEORGE W. REED, 

Slate, Metal and Gravel Roofer, 

783 & 785 CRAIG ST. 
MONTREAL. 



INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 
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'vT ARIE DJ BOVERS' 

Specialities I Toilet 1 Complexion. 

Ouurait and Ann- 1 itjlir'wut, \ 

hiUiphlet OB " liiiititty," post free on applj< 
sation to MA It IK DU UOVKIt. U, HOT 
liosit .vntuKT, London, W. 

Noil!,. Hewiiro of eummim in/nrinr I to. 
namtions offered by ungarupuioua intdorj 
for Mm mum of iucrtiHwd profit, 




HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

AH even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 26, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands. Winnipeg, receive authority for some ont 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

1. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not he absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

2. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; to acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 25 acres the third year, 

3. A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
crapping said 5 acres and breaking additional to acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from dale of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead tor at least six 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at Medccine Hat 
or yu'Appelle Station, 

Six months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands hy a settler of his 
Intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence offices ate situate at Winnipeg, Qn'Ap- 
pellc Station and Medicine Hat. Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at any of these office*. Information 
as to the lands that are open for entry, and from the 
office™ ill charge, flee of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing hinds to suit them. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may lie taken hy any one who lias received a homestead 
i.atent or n certificate of recommendation, countersigned 
by the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, upon applica- 
tion for patent made by him prior to the second clay of 
June, 1007. 

All communications having reference to lands mulct 
control of the Dominion Government, lying between the 
eastern boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific (.'oast, 
should lie addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H. II, Smith, Commit- 
•loner ol Dominion Lands, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

A, M. IWRtJESS, 
Deputy Minuter of the Interior 
Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sept, 11, ifttlg, 
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FAMILY CARES, 
from ihe (minting by B. C, Barne* 

Phiitn Mipnlimt by K, M*erM, TlWIMltO, Dlrreior fnr f»n*da Of lh« Smile Photograph Company. 



The dominion illustrated. 



2 i st December, 1889 



The Dominion Illustrated. 
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It is not unworthy of notice that the cities to 
which our Mayor and aldermen made their last 
pilgrimage of inquiry are of Canadian birth. As M. 
Rameau points out, New France differed from New 
England in no respect more than in the boldness 
with which its missionaries and adventurers pushed 
their way westward to the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and down to the Gulf of Mexico. To-day the 
march of discovery and evangelization can be 
followed in the names which the later lords of the 
soil have graciously spared, from Detroit Westward 
to Duhith and the Rivet St; Louis, and from the 
south-west angle of Lake Superior to the delta of 
dl€ MieeieeiH". f fee" whole of the if regular tri= 
ftfl§3e feeWeefl hakes mpemt and Michigan and 
the* Mtesissippi and a eonsldefabte am beyond It 

i\mtt& i» f#f#rnbfant*?fl trf Ff§n€n «»ptefItl§B 

m4 imqmi-. Kr#!» in liter tiroes Michigan, 
WiswffiiiB m4 Mi?iRe«Ha were largely settled by 
fmicb Vnm4m pimzefs, the story of whose 
enterprise and struggles mv be read in Mr- Tasse's 
interesting volumes and in the publications §f 
western historical societies. Jo our admiration for 
ft* fww* and greatness of those thriving centres 
of populations manufactures and trade, we may 
recall with pardonable pride that Canada had no 
little share in starting them on their path of 
progress. 

The Siberian Railway that Russia is going to 
build will be one of the grandest undertakings of 
the present century. It will complete in northern 
latitudes, the girdle of which our own trans- 
continental line showed the possibility. Such an 
enterprise as an iron road through those bleak 
boreal regions, the very name of which has been 
associated with all that makes life least worth 
living, would, a few years ago, have been scouted as 
a madman's dream. But it is not very long since 
the notion of piercing the "Great American 
Desert" with a railway was held up to ridicule at 
Washington — the conception of our own line 
antedating the first serious proposal to build a road 
to San Francisco by many years, Siberia, though 
hitherto known chiefly as a penal colony, is by no 
means the wilderness which the popular western 
estimate makes it out to be. It contains some 
productive areas, is rich in mines, has a valuable 
fur trade, and comprises several important towns. 
The great Moscow road that starts from Perm on 
the Kama and crosses the Urals to the mining 
centre of Ekaterinburg was till lately the sole line of 
land communication. The railway from Perm to 
Ekaterinburg has been continued to Tyumen, from 
which point the Moscow road extends to Omsk and 
other settlements, also sending branches south to 



the Altai country and to Turkestan. Other routes 
have been laid out, and the large navigable rivers 
in summer and sledging in winter greatly facilitate 
travel and transport Regular posts are maintained 
throughout the country. There are about twenty 
cities and towns with twpulations ranging from 
5,0©© to 40,000 souls. Some of the more northerly 
towns, such as Obdorsk, Natym, Vituisk, are 
merely administrative centres, with seldom more 
than 1,000, sometimes as few as 300 inhabitants. 
That colonization should have pushed so far north, 
even to that extent, tends to confirm the hopes of 
Lieut -Governor Schultz and others as to the 
future of our own Mackenzie Basin. It is not 
impossible that Russia's determination to carry out 
the great project, which may now be deemed 
assured since the despatch of a commissioner to 
study the American and Canadian lines, will impel 
English capitalists and engineers to resume the 
scheme of an overland route through Asia Minor, 
Persia and Beluchistan to connect with the Indian 
system. 

Day by day we receive reminders that the old 
order is changing into a new one, the full meaning, 
purpose and destiny of which we know not yet, 
A few weeks ago a wave of memories surged over 
the world of writers and readers on the simple 
announcement of the death of an elderly English 
baronet. The deceased had done nothing remark- 
able, having lived the life of an English country 
gentleman, taken his turn as high sheriff* of his 
county, and served, as a loyal squire, in the county 
militia, Hut Sir Percy Florence Shelley was the 
son of <>ur Qf England's greatest poets, and the 
death of the son suggested the sadly shortened 
life of the father. And now England and all who 
speak the English tongue are called upon to mourn 
another of England's greatest poets, a poet who 
lived out his days, yet whose influence will be 
farther reaching and more profound after his death 
than during his long life, His literary career 
covers nearly sixty years, but mind-growth can 
hardly be traced in his poems, Some of the later 
productions of the earlier half of his life as an 
author show as much maturity as he ever attained, 
and Ruskin's judgment of more than a generation 
ago applies, both in its praise and its censure, to 
the whole cycle. From first to last Browning was 
the poet of spiritual development, of soul-struggle 
with the powers of darkness, of the conflict between 
high aspiration and the tendencies of the lower 
nature, and he loved to treat of types in which the 
contending forces were strong and so nearly 
matched as to make the issue doubtful. His 
power of mental impersonation was so rare that 
when he had once put on the mask, he thought and 
spoke as though the metamorphosis were real and 
thus often puzzled his readers by taking them 
through a spiritual labyrinth of which he alone 
possessed the clue. Possibly, he sometimes found 
it difficult himself, when the hour of inspiration had 
passed, to recover by enforced illusion, the clue 
which he had thrown aside. Hence his frequent 
inability to give a reason for seemingly wilful 
obscurities. Hence, also the wonderful truthful- 
ness of the representation of the inner life of his 
characters, 

"Robert Browning," says the greatest of art 
critics, "is unerring in every sentence he writes of 
the middle ages, always vital and profound ; ho 
that, in the matter of art, with which we have been 
specially concerned, there is hardly a principle 
connected with the mediaeval temper, that he has 



not struck upon in those seemingly careless and 
too rugged rhymes of his," Then, after repro- 
ducing, almost in its integrity. Browning's remark- 
able poem entitled " The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb in St, Praxed's Church," as an example 
of his insight into the spirit of the Renais- 
sance, Mr. Ktiskin adds: "It is nearly all 
that I said of the central Renaissance in 
thirty pages of the -Stones of Venice' put into 
as many lines, Browning's poetry being also the 
antecedent work." Then comes the reproach 
which has ever since been echoed and re echoed 
in so many tones : " The worst of it is that this 
kind of concentrated writing needs so much 
solution before the reader can fairly get the good 
ol it, that people's patience fails them, and they 
give the thing up as insoluble ; though, truly, 
it ought to be to the current of common thought 
like Saladin's talisman, dipped in clear water, not 
soluble altogether, but making the element 
medicinal." This last word gives the key to some 
of the best fruit of Browning's mind, which, though 
sometimes drastic enough, has an alterative and 
healing power which many have advantageously 
tested. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the London 
I'imes has been keeping a watchful eye on the 
doings of Mr. Blaine's Pan-American Conference. 
Indeed, it has attracted much more attention in 
England than it has in Canada, and, if we have 
regard merely to its commercial aspects, not with- 
out reason. The trade between Great Britain and 
South America has for years been of considerable 
importance, amounting to a total of not far from 
$300,000,000. It may be imagined, therefore, that 
the mercantile class in England looks with anything 
but favour on a movement which, if successful, 
may seriously diminish its profits, or possibly, end 
in diverting this vast volume of business to the 
United States. In Canada, on the other hand, if 
we have little to expect, and, certainly, the result 
of Mr. Jones's mission so far has not been hopeful, 
we have not much to lose. Some years ago the 
feeling was somewhat less indifferent. When the 
Comte d'Eu, the pioneer steamer of the direct line 
between Canada and Brazil, arrived at Halifax in 
December, 1881, strong hopes were entertained 
that a trade which had long been neglected, was 
about to receive an impulse that would bear good 
fruits But the results, as shown by the yearly 
returns, have not answered the expectation. There 
is no reason, however, why the trade between 
Canada and the West Indies — especially Jamaica-- 
about which there was so much discussion three 
or four years ago, should not be trebled or quin- 
tupled. In this connection, it is hoped that the 
Jamaica Exhibition cf November next will show a 
full representation of Canadian products and 
manufactures. 

In connection with some phases of political con- 
troversy in this province, it may not be without 
interest to mention that a man of some note in his 
day, John Byrom, author of a once famous system 
of shorthand, and a contributor to the Spatat&r, 
was wont to maintain that Gregory the Great, not 
St. George of Cappodocia, or St. George of Merry 
England, or any other George, was the rightful 
patron of the Ordei of the Garter, He defied the 
Willises, Stukeleys, Peggs, and other antiquaries of 
the day to refute his hypothesis, There is, of 
course, no connection between the Order of Saint 
Gregory the Great and the Order of the Garter, 
The latter (dedicated, by general consent, to St. 



George of Cappadocia and St. Edward the Con 1 
fessor), had its solemn annual convention at 
Windsor on St. George's Day (April 33) as early 
as the reign of Edward the Third, whereas the 
former was not founded until 1831. The insignia 
are a red enamelled cross with forked arms, with 
golden rim and knobs ; the obverse centre is com- 
posed of a blue enamelled disc, representing the 
image of Saint Gregory, in the golden ring around 
which are inscribed the words: S. Gregorius 
Magnus. The reverse disc, which is also blue 
enamelled, contains the legend, " Pro Deo et 
Principe," as well as " S. Gregorius Magnus," in 
the surrounding golden ring. The ribbon is 
crimson with yellow borders. 

It is well to keep up the memories of our national 
glories. Among these the name of Chateauguay 
is a name of pride, associated as it is with a feat of 
arms in which both the chief races of the Dominion, 
but the French more especially, have such an 
honourable record. It is not the least noteworthy 
feature in the enthusiasm for historical study, to 
which of late we have more than once referred, that 
it has given birth to a number of fruitful organ- 
izations throughout the Dominion. One of these 
bears the name of the " Chateauguay Literary and 
Historical Society," and that it is no idle or mere 
dilettante body, pluming itself on a grandly sugges- 
tive title, while leaving to others the burden and heat 
of this day of research, is amply evident from the 
first fruits of its operations. As the Society for 
Historical Studies yielded Mr. Gerald E. Hart's 
valuable monograph on " The Fall of New France," 
and a magazine, Canadiana, now successfully 
closing its first year of existence, so this Chateau- 
guay Society has entered the field of publication 
with an admirable " Account of the Battle of 
Chateauguay," having for a frontispiece a portrait 
of the hero, De Salaberry, and furnished with a 
sketch of the scene adapted by the author from 
Bouchette's map, drawn shortly after the victory. 
This " Account " (which we recommend our readers 
to obtain from the publisher, Mr. Drysdale) was 
originally delivered as a lecture by Mr. W. D. 
Lighthall, who had the deserved honour of in- 
augurating the labours of the society of which he 
is an honorary member. As printed, it is made 
still more valuable by local and personal notes by 
Mr. W. Patterson, M.A., the society's correspond- 
ing-secretary. 

The Oregon question took a long time to solve 
itself, and the solution is not one which we can 
recall with pleasure. The Buchanan-Pakenham 
treaty ended, as so many boundary treaties have 
ended, in a compromise which gave England the 
second best place. I t was the same with the later 
Juan de Fuca award, The boundary between 
British Columbia and Alaska still remains unsettled, 
though the question has come up again and again 
in recent years. Considerable help in the identifi- 
cation of the places mentioned in the Russo- 
British agreement of 1825 may be obtained from a 
study of Vancouver's careful and accurate maps. 
His survey of the whole western coast of North 
America was a task to which he devoted remark- 
able skill and pains, and his performance of it is as 
worthy of grateful recognition m are the warlike 
exploits of some of his more famous contemporaries 
and colleag ues. It also deserved to be remem- 
bered that the island which bears his name and 
which constitutes* so important a portion of our 
Pacific province was named the Island of Q/uadra 
and Vancouver, at the request of Don Quadra, the 



Spanish naval commander, in token of the happy 
meeting and friendly intercourse of those two 
estimable and patriotic men. The Hudson's Bay 
colony of Vancouver, on the Columbia, in which 
Sir George Simpson took so much pride, was lost 
to us by the settlement of 1849. Most of the 
names (names generally of navigators or their 
vessels) have been allowed to stand on the maps 
both of the British and American possessions. A 
few, such as New Cornwall, New Hanover and 
New Albion, have been sacrificed to political and 
other exigencies. 



CHR1S TMAS T1PE. 

Once more the season of Christmas comes to us 
with all its hallowed associations. As it ap- 
proaches, a glow of tender kindliness towards all 
that breathes seems to warm our hearts, chilled 
so often by much of which we disapprove in our- 
selves and others. The world sometimes seems 
so wholly a scene of struggle — that struggle for 
existence that gives no quarter, but only a harsh 
vm vidis—\ha.t we are tempted to forget its gentler 
aspects. And it is because Christmas — more than 
any day in all the round year — brings us cessation 
of the strife and din and worry that we welcome it 
so cordially. This transforming power it owes to 
its universality. Every one looks forward to it, 
every one is ready for it when it arrives. And as 
it is de rigueur to be cheery and amiable, all 
faces are wreathed in smiles, all hands waiting to 
be clasped, and cold shoulders are out of the 
question. We would scorn to side with those who 
blame Charles Dickens for making Christmas a 
feast of obligation. Such persons must be either 
so wrapped up in themselves that they grudge 
poor people their holiday, or else they are blind 
to the interests of the community. Even from a 
business standpoint, the abolition of Christmas 
would be disastrous. But the commercial catas- 
trophe would be nothing to the infelicity that it 
would be sure to cause to millions of the most 
guiltless of the world's population. The amount 
of keen, honest, wholesome enjoyment that would 
thus be driven from the face of the earth is not to 
be measured. Happily no such assault is intend- 
ed, but the very thought of it may help us to 
realize what a vital force Christmas is in modern 
society. 

What a world of memories and dead hopes 
gather round the name ! In the scattered empire 
of the English folk especially it is associated with 
all that gives the word home its best significance. 
Wherever they go they take it with them, and with 
it the inseparable plum-pudding, 

" Whose smoking sweets delicious scents disclose." 
But in Canada the observance of Christmas dates 
back to a period long before its cession to Great 
Britain. l''rom their old homes the Norman and 
the Breton had brought usages, the origin of which 
is lost in the mists of antiquity, Some of these 
have reference to the Christmas season. 01 
course, the Day of the Nativity is one of the 
Church's higher festivals, if not its crowning feast. 
From the years of earliest colonisation there was 
Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve, with fain benit 
and anthems duly sung. In 1645, for instance, 
it is on record that the first bell for the midnight 
service sounded at eleven o'clock, A little before 
half-past eleven the warning note was heard and 
the choristers began to sing *« Veness, mon Ken," 
and " Chantons Noel." Even the names of the 
musicians on that memorable occasion have been 



preserved—Monsieur de la Ferte took the bass, 
while Saint-Martin played the violin. Another 
member played a German flute. Shortly before 
midnight the Te Deum was chanted, and, just as 
the cannon announced the hour of twelve, the 
Mass began. The consecrated bread was after- 
wards distributed. How much this solemn service 
is appreciated by the Catholics and by many of 
the Protestants of this province, the disappointment 
experienced during an interval of interdict suffi- 
ciently showed. 

Of the Midnight Mass, the Hon, Hector Fabre, 
C.M.G., says that it recalls the customs of those 
Norman and Breton towns which so many Cana- 
dians regard as their ancestral homes. La Gut- 
gnoUe—Hnft invocation of which is preserved by 
Mr. Ernest Gagnon in his Chansons Populaires du 
Canada— -is associated more often with New Year's 
Day than with Christmas. As, however, the 
Christmas season really ends with Epiphany (still 
called in some places old Christmas Day), it is 
comprised within the range of Christmas usages. 
If the usual derivation (gut, Pan naif) be correct, 
we have in it a parallel to the mistletoe usages so 
familiar in connection with the English Christmas. 
It is to be noted, however, that a large proportion 
of the mistletoe used in England for Christmas 
decoration is obtained from the orchards of Nor- 
mandy. The gathering of gut (viscum) by the 
Druids is mentioned by Pliny the Elder, and 
many of our readers will doubtless recall the 
lines in the opening scene of Bellini's opera of 
" Norma" : 

Ii sacro vischio 4 ntietere 
Norma verri ? 

The connection of the mistletoe with the slaying 
of Baldur in the Scandinavian mythology may 
also be recalled. The "baleful mistletoe" is 
mentioned in Titus Andronicus. 

But, whatever legends cluster around this phase 
of Christmas observance, only what is bright and 
hopeful must be linked with it when lovers pass 
under the mistletoe bough. Only what is joyous 
and of good report can have place in this central 
feast of Christendom. It is a festival, for the en- 
joyment of which our Canadian winter is admir- 
ably suited. It is the festival of the hearth. It 
summons home all wanderers and brings together 
parted friends.. It calls up loving thoughts of the 
absent, and is but poorly kept if, in the hour of 
enjoyment, no heed be taken of those who mourn, 
who languish on beds of sickness, or who wage 
war with the wolf of poverty. To moralisee, how- 
ever, is not our place, but rather to bid good cheer 
to all our readers and their friends, wishing them 
whatever may be in every best sense most worthy 
of acceptance in the time-honoured phrase : 
A Merry Christmas! 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Deep on the sloping hillsides lies the snow. 
Steep slanttef to the trampled road, that *>w» 
Leads to the outspread silent sleeping town, 
Whose lights upon the southern sky upthrow 
A shimmering radiance Hearing to the glow 
Of the Aurora banners of the worth, eutthrown 
Across the deepening dark blue sky, Mar-strown, 
And on the ragged fences, bright there show 
Jewels of frost, g rasped Irom the gleaming dress 
Of Winter fair, as o'er the fields yestreen 
She passed, and touching with her light caress 
All nature into sleep, site paused, to throw, 
On dreamless forms, her coverlet of snow. 
Ottawa, iSS>> J, % Macpiukson. 
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Family C arks.— This is a scene with whish many of 
oar matronly imfcrs ait familiar. Mr. Barnes must have 
made a loving study of the little folk to depict so truthfully 
this drama of t he nursery. The living; figures are admirably 
matched, and evidently a perfect understanding has been 
established among them. The kitten, though in suspense, 
docs not look very unhappy. It has grown accustomed to 
the tight embrace of its young mistress. If it has any dis- 
comfort, it is as likely to be of a moral as of a bodily char- 
acter, for clearly puppy has claims on the small autocrat's 
good will that have not been altogether rejected. The 
Noah's Ark (as it seems to be) is not forgotten, a tug of the 
left hand at the miniature morning-gown making a lap 
sufficient to prevent a catastrophe. The feet-gear will have 
to wait for another ascent, as «.-««« mmimm is not learned 
enough to be useful. Christmas is just the time when these 
charming comedies are played to best advantage, and some 
of our young readers, as well as their submissive elders* 
will appreciate little Edith's perplexities. 

JOHS MORTIMER COISRTKEY, ESQ., DEPUTY MINISTER 

of Fikajce. — Mr. John Mortimer Courtney, Deputy of the 
Minister of Finance, whose portrait we have the pleasure of 
presenting to our readers, was born in England on the 22nd 
July, 1838. He was educated by private tuition. In Octo- 
ber, 1870, he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Sophia, 
daughter of the late Mr. Fennings Taylor, of Ottawa. He 
entered the public service of Canada as Chief Clerk and 
assistant Secretary of the Treasury Board on the 2nd Jane, 
1 869. On August 2, 1878, under 41 Vic., c. 7, he was 
appointed Deputy Minister of Finance. He is ex -officio 
Deputy Receiver-General and Secretary of the Treasury 
Board. Mr. Courtney is a Director of the Civil Service 
Building and Savings Society. He is a brother of the 
Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, Chairman of Committees of 
the British House of Commons, a prominent liberal, but 
now an active member of the Liberal -Unionist party, 
whose leaders " split" with Mr. Gladstone on the Irish 
Home Role Question. 

The Late Nathaniel Pettes, Esq., M. P. fox 
Brume. — On Sunday, the 20th October, at his own beauti- 
fial home, in the village of Know lion, P. Q.. Nathaniel 
Pettes, Esq., whose portrait will be found on another page, 
passed away at the ripe age of seventy-three years. He 
was born near the village of West Brome on the 2lst April, 
1S1 6., — son of the late Charles Pettes, who died there only 
a few years ago. The times then were agitated — especially 
for the settlers near the Americas line — as the war with the 
Untied States had just ended, and their privations were 
many. The educational advantages of that period were ex- 
tremely limited ; bet such as they were Nathaniel Pettes 
made the most of them. He worked with his father on the 
farm in the summer and Went to school in the winter, 
finally engaging in teaching school himself. When he was 
about twenty-one, while working otttasa farm laborer, he 
met with an accident which necessitated his devoting him- 
self to some less laborious calling than was farming in those 
days. With his meagre savings, the result of his own indus- 
try, he accordingly opened a small store in a room of bis 
father's house, After remaining there for a time he re- 
moved to Brome Corner — then the business centre of the 
township of Brome — enlarged his operations, and carried on 
a growing and prosperous business. In 1844 he married 
Miss Namssa Karrand. who survives him. Some years 
after he sold out his business at Brome Corner to the late 
H. R. Williams, and in company with his brother, J, C. 
Pettes, engaged in trade at Knowiton, then a new but 
promising village. By his rare judgment and business 
thrift, he had succeeded in accumulating a handsome little 
fortune, the management of which required the greater part 
of Ins attention, and finally he retired altogether from com- 
mercial pursuits. In the midst of his busy life he always 
found time to devote a portion of Ms energies to public mat. 
tew. As early as 1845 he Sdentined himself with municipal 
and school concerns, and from that time until a little over 
a year ago, when be retired at bis own request, be gave his 
valuable experience to the service of the township and 
county of Brome to one capacity or another. He was seven 
times mayor of the township and five times warden of the 
county, which to itself shows the degree of confidence re- 
posed in him by bis nefehbo»> Three years ago last 
January Mr. fettet received * handsomely executed address 
from Ms fellow coutti#lors and friend* on the occasion of 
Ms fortieth year"* connection with the municipal affairs of 
the township. He was for many year* one of the Direc- 
tors of the South Eastern Railway Company, m he wm for 
a time of th* Canada Central, which may truly tie called 
the bepnntog of the great Canadian Pacific line. When 
the general elections of 1S74 for the Dominion cam on, it 
wm thought that Mr. FaM**— although known to be a 
i iberai— would command the support of the Independent- 
Conservatives, as be bad shown himself on several previous 
occasions independent of strict party tics. He was elected 

g acclamation, and during the four year* fee was in Par- 
mew gave Ms support to the Government of Mr, 
MacKemk, for whom be always entertained the highest 
regard. Bat be did aet care for political life, mA so did 
not offer himself for re- election to preferring to give 



Pettes has left an untarnished reputation behind him and a 
career foil of interesting and profitable lessons for young 
men to profit by. He was exact and methodical in his 
business habits 5 industrious and indefatigable in whatever 
he undertook} always ready to give the benefit of his ex- 
perience and rare judgment to any. one who sought them } 
sealous in Ms support of what he considered right and fear- 
less in his denunciation of what he felt to be wrong j a de- 
voted and faithful friend ; an affectionate son and brother, 
and a loving father and husband. 

The Hon. Judge O'Brian, — The sad and sudden death 
of the late Judge Olivier left a vacancy in the County 
Judgeship of the United Counties of Prescott and Russell, 
which the Dominion Government evinced a most laudable 
promptitude in filling by gazetting Mr. Peter O'Brian, of 
L'Orignal, His Honour Judge O'Brian, whose portrait we 
present to our readers on another page, is preeminently a 
eountyman, having been born at L'Orignal, where he has 
ever since resided, in the year 1820. He commenced the 
practice of his profession in his native town in 1843, and at 
the time of his elevation to the Bench was the head of the 
legal firm of O'Brian, O'Brian d> Hall. In the course of 
a long and active practice in these counties, he has become 
folly acquainted with the character and languages of the 
mixed population, with whom, in his judicial capacity, he 
will have to deal. He has been county clerk and solicitor 
of the United Counties for many years, and since the pass- 
ing of the Dominion Franchise Act has been revising bar- 
rister of Prescott. The confidence of the Counties in Mr. 
O'Brian was strongly shown at the time of the appoint- 
ment of his predecessor in 18S8, when the Council of the 
United Counties passed an unanimous resolution recom- 
mending his appointment. Mr. O'Brian, though never a 
strong party man, is a Conservative in politics. He is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, in which he holds the 
office of elder. Physically he is of powerful build and 
possessed of a splendid constitution, that promises many 
years of usefulness in his new office. During his long prac- 
tice he has shown himself a sound and painstaking lawyer, 
and possessed of a fund of common sense and a mental 
grasp that peculiarly fits him for his honourable position. 

St. Mark's Episcopal Church and Cemetery, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. — This is one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the oldest landmarks in Canada. 
The parish was formed in the year 1792, when Rev. Robert 
Addison was appointed to the pastoral charge of it by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Ho church was built at the time, services being held in the 
Indian Council Room. There is abundant proof, however, 
that the grave-yard was used as a place of interment before 
that time, as tombstones to be seen there bear witness. 
One of these memorials, still in a good state of preserva- 
tion, situated in the vestibule of the church, reads as fol- 
lows: "Lenerd Blanck; Deseased, Aug, 5, 1782." The 
building of the present church was commenced in 1802, 
and the first services were held in 1 808. During the, war 
of 1812 it was occupied as a barracks by the American 
soldiers, and afterwards burnt by them on the night of 
December 12th, 1813. The tower and walls remained 
standing, and were used in the rebuilding of the church. 
The tombstones bear many marks of the sojourn of the 
Americans, some of the flat stones being so cut up by the 
axes used in chopping meat, that the inscriptions are almost 
obliterated. The Rev. Robert Addison held the living 
until 1829; Rev. Thomas Cuen from 1829 to 1864, and 
Archdeacon McMurray, the present incumbent, the tatter's 
successor. Appended are a few brief extracts from the 
parish register:— "July it, 1703: A sergeant of the 5th 
Regiment shot for desertion ; he was well attended a good 
wMle before he suffered death, and behaved well. Oct. 16, 
1812 : Gen. Sir Isaac Brock and Colonel McDonald. 
They fell together at Queenston and were burred in the 
northeast bastion of Fort George. Jan. 21, 1819 ; An inn- 
keeper, Mr. ; a bad profession for any but sober men." 

The photograph from which our engraving was derived was 
taken by Mr. E. Havclock Walsh, of the Toronto Amateur 



The Madonna and the Divine Child.— Of Raphael's 
work, until Raskin and his disciples arose, there were hardly 
two opinions. As far as his purely religious art is con- 
cerned, Ruskin's judgment is adverse, not only to Raphael, 
but to almost all the painters of Christendom. His cen- 
sure is very sweeping. «* Has there then (the reader asks 
emphatically) been no true religious ideal ? Has religious 
art never been of any service to mankind 7" And to his 
own question we have Raskin's own answer s " I fear, on 
the whole, not. Of true religious ideal, representing 
events historically recorded, with solemn effort at a sineere 
and nnartifkiat conception, there exist as yet hardly any 
examples. Nearly all good religious pictures fall into one 
or other branch of the wise ideal already examined, either 
into- the Angeliean (passionate ideal) or the Raphaelenque 
(philosophical ideal)/' And, then, after some further criti- 
cism, be adds : '• All the histories of the Bible are, in my 
judgment, yet waiting to be painted," Now, in contrast to 
this sweeping censure, M, Menu says, in his " Etudes sur 
rMi»tt»« de k Pefoture et de I'lconographie Chretlenne," 
that ft was reserved for Raphael to reconcile the strotig 
conviction that distinguished the painters of the .primitive 
Cbureh with the conquests of the new Florentine school. 
He gives Mm credit for the feeling of life, for force of ex- 
pression, for purity of style, " ffosre is hardly » chord 
which he has not caused to vibrate, hardly a point in 
Christian bi»tory on which he lias not shed light," And 
' , t »m artist has entered with such clearness of to- 



telltgenee into the spirit of the Sacred Scriptures." But, 
although his compositions have been modelled on the 
biblical narratives, by the freedom and breadth of their 
style they satisfy the severest demands of criticism. 
" In this task of pictorial exegesis," continues M. MHnte, 
*' Raphael was inspired at once by the painters of the early 
Church and by his predecessors of the t$th century." He 
loves to depict scenes that are calm and pure and solacing. 
Even his martyrs seem transfigured by celestial joy. In 
setting forth the story of the Divine Life, he hesitates to 
touch what is agonizing to contemplate. Once only did he 
paint a Crucifixion. The scenes in which he delights are 
those in which Jesus is represented in His h 'ppy infancy 
playing under His' Mother's eye, or in His sublime Miss on 
the Mount of Transfiguration or enthroned in His glory in 
the midst of the elect. Such canvasses as these, M. Mitnu 
thinks, reflect the splendour of the mosaics of the fourth 
and the fifth centuries. But "what he borrowed from his 
immediate predecessors was their essentially human emotion, 
their dramatic sense. It was their influence that inspired 
those charming Madonnas, in which, with the figures of 
Mary and Her Son he forms the most touching idylls," It 
is certainly this human quality, the very calm and sweet- 
ness of which are so pathetic (still, of course, from the 
human standpoint) when we think of the unseen shadow of 
suffering and grief that will one day shroud their lives, that 
makes some of Raphael's Madonnas so universally intelli- 
gible and impressive. The glad young Mother will one 
day be the Mater Dolorosa, and the bright, playful Child, 
the Man of Sorrows. This one, the famous Madonna 
of San Sisto, is in happy unison with the feelings with 
which we greet the Festival of the Nativity. Christmas is 
sacred to the domestic and social affections ; it is the joyous 
feast of the home circle, as well as one of the high days of 
the sacred year. It is also par excellence the children's 
day, and is fitly associated (as in our engraving) with the 
birth and childhood of Him who said : " Sutler little chil- 
dren to come unto me." 

Gloria in Excei.sis Deo. — It is Christmastide — the 
season that brings a Messing to all who thankfully accept 
it. We seem again to hear the message that came ages ago 
to the watching shepherds, a message which has lost none 
of its significance by the lapse of time, and has not grown 
stale through repetition, nor commonplace through 
familiarity. " Gloria in Excelsis Deo et in terra pax 
hominibus bonse voluntatis" — in these words was it said or 
sung when Latin was the mistress tongue of all the world, 
and so is it still heard in Latin Christendom. Many other 
forms, indeed, it has taken. There is hardly a language 
spoken by mankind into which it has not been translated. 
But there is a language which knows no political boundary, 
a language which, while it has been made the interpreter of 
life's joys and sorrows, has also been consecrated to the 
service of religion and gives meet expression to the yearnings 
of pious souls. Happy are they who have the gift of this 
divine speech for the solace and the elevation of humanity. 
Happy those who in this season of universal joy have their 
hearts attuned into unison with its message of peace. Of 
such the poet tells us when, as 

" The sweet church belis began So peal, 

On to God's house the people prest ; 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each entered as a welcome guest . 

One walked between his wife and child, 
With measured footfall tirm and mild. 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 

The patient partner of his blood 
leaned on mm, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the tose of womanhood. 

And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walked demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

These three made unity so sweet, 
My Irozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 

1 blest them and they wandered tin ; 
I spoke, bat answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice w&i gone." 

in the throng of worshippers there are hundreds of such 
household groups, listening to the anthem in the spirit of 
love and gratitude, at peace with themselves and all the 
world. The clear, sweet voice mounts up, and like some 
unseen winged messenger, sweeps with its joyous burden 
through the vast edifice, while the organ, obeying the 
touch of practised fingers, adds solemnity to the soaring 
praise. We cannot see. but we can imagine the multitude 
below, and we know that they feel the rapture ineffable 
that thrills the soul when highest thoughts and holiest 
longings find an interpreter. The artist, Henri Leroile, is 
a pupil of Lamntte and a man of recognised originality and 
power. Among the products of his brush, besides the fine 
effective picture of which our engraving is a reproduction, 
aret "Jacob at the Home of Lahan," "The Arrival of the 
Shepherds," "The Riverside," and other well known 
works* He obtained medals in 1879 and 1880, M. 
I*erolle is a native of Paris, where he was born to ($48, 

Th« Early Christian Martyr, from tits 'Fainting 
op Mr, J, C. PtMHGY.— We have much satisfaction in pre- 
senting our readers with an excellent illustration of the 
osd work that some of our younger artists have been 
■ng of late, The painting, from which our engraving 
was taken, is not unknown in Montreal, as art-lovert have 
had an opportunity of seeing it for sometime past in Messrs, 
Seolt &* Sons', It U a striking picture, one that is sure to 
attract attention in any gallery, Mr. Finney has follow*! 
convention— a convention not without historical \ 
in giving his young martyr a podly share * 
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beauty. It is, however, not in the charms of feature or 
form, hut in the high spiritual aspiration, the faith that sees 
what is unseen to the bodily eye and conquers the maiden's 
natural fear of a horrible death, the hope that looks beyond 
the agony which is momentary to the joys which are 
eternal, that we discern the artist's motive and the merit of 
the picture. like the first martyr, her gaze is turned 
heavenward, her eyes seeming to lie dilated by the emotions 
that fill her breast. She has said farewell to those who 
love her, and who now, she knows, are suffering unspeak- 
able anguish for her sake, but by a superhuman effort she 
has silenced the promptings of pity for them as for herself 
and has fixed her thoughts on the Supreme Helper, the 
Master whom she will not deny to lave her life, nay, to 
gain the world. A certain decent staidness in her posture 
and in the fall of the drapery is all that suggests any cart- 
on her part for what she may seem in the sight of man. 
Instinctively she feels that her dread peril may imply un- 
seemly exposure, and she assumes the altitude of prayer in 
such a way as to minimize that risk. She wears the comely 
dress of a Roman girl— simplex muxditiis — when Rome 
meant civilization, but she is probably of Grecian blood, 
and of patrician lineage. The artist has left much to the 
imagination. Neither savage beast nor more cruel man is in 
sight. But we know that the pains of death will not be long 
delayed, and that the curious, sensation-loving, blood- 
thirsty throng awaits the fatal spring. It is a tine picture 
and worthy of the praise that connoisseurs have awarded it. 
Mr. Pinhey's career as an artist does not date back, we be- 
lieve, beyond 1880, in which year he began to study in 
Toronto. He was adjudged the silver medal for the best 
stump drawing from an antique bust and other prizes. De- 
termining to profit by the instruction of the best masters 
of the day, he went to Paris and entered the Academy of 
Monsieur Julian— the largest art training school in France, 
and took lessons from Messrs. Boulanger, Lefebvre, Bou- 
guereau, Ger6me, Fleury, Chaput, and other distinguished 
professors. After five years, devoted to severe academic 
drawing from the nude, during which he won the approba- 
tion of his teachers as one of their most promising artists, 
Mr. Pinhey passed eight months at Avignon, where he 
painted the picture named -'Le Midi," now the property of 
Mr. J. Christie, of Ottawa. In that city Mr. Pinhey resided 
for some time after returning to Canada, and soon made a 
name for himself as a portrait- painter. For about a year 
he has been settled in this city, where his skill and assi- 
duity have won him deserved success. His "Afternoon 
Tea" was, it may be recalled, one of the most remarkable 
pictures at the Spring Exhibition. " The Christian Martyr" 
may, however, be considered his best work. 

The Montreal High School Cadets. -—This engrav- 
ing, which is sure to be gratifying to our young military 
aspirant.-, illustrates what has been generally recognized as 
not the least useful and acceptable feature of that revived 
physical training which is one of the great educational re- 
forms of our time. The first of a series of very satisfac- 
tory inspections of the High School corps of this city took 
place on the 9th ult. Lieut. -Col. Mattice in addressing the 
boy soldiers told them tbey were a credit to themselves, to 
their instructor and to Montreal— a judgment on their ap- 
pearance and evolutions which was heard with pleasure, as 
well by the cadets as by their parents and friends who were 
present on the occasion. The inspection, which took place 
on a Saturday afternoon, was enlivened by the excellent 
fife and drum band of the Sixth Fusiliers, while a detach- 
ment from the same battalion kept order on the ground. 
Among those who witnessed the inspection were the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Evans and the Rev. Dr. Mc Vicar, who 
represented- the Protestant School Commissioners. The in- 
structor, Capt. Macaulay, who was deservedly commended 
by the Brigade-Major, bad his young companies—five in 
all — in admirable order. The four regular companies of 
more mature lads, the small body of little recruits, and the 
ambulance, which constituted the force, were dressed in 
their becoming gray uniforms. After saluting, they marched 
past, with the steadiness and regularity, if not of veterans, 
at least of older warriors, doubling and wheeling into line, 
forming squares and preparing to meet cavalry, and execut- 
ing other manoeuvres with a sureness ol movement which 
showed how carefully they had been drilled, Ueut.-Col. 
Mattice, in paying them a welcome tribute of praise," pro- 
mised to have carbines substituted for the too ponderous 
rifles, and he had no doubt that tbey would prove as effi- 
cient in the use of their weapons as they had shown; 1 em* 
selves in their manoeuvres. Archdeacon Evans then ad 
dressed the cadets in lilting terms. The inspection ended, 
the corps marched through several streets as far as Place 
d'Armes and then back to the school grounds, winning 
universal admiration on the way. After three cheers for 
Capt. Macaulay, which, notwithstanding a somewhat trying 
order (for they had been on their feet from morning till near 
dusk), were given with hearty good will, the future de- 
tenders of their country were dismissed, On every fresh 
appearance they gave evidence of improvement under their 
efficient instructor. 

Holy Night.— The scene which Heir Grass has 
imagined U one of which every reader of the Gospels 
forms an idea of Ms or her own, He has evidently at- 
tempted to bring into a focus, as it were, several features 
in the sacred narrative that are generally treated apart, 
He has, however, given us an elleetive picture, and we have 
no difficulty in putting ourselves in sympathy with it. 
Every thing about it suggests the peace of the heavenly 
anthem, the peace that is promised to all who cherish good 
will, and with which Christmas is immemorially and bliss- 
Silly associated. 



CHRISTMAS. 

blessed day that hallowest 

The old year, ere it dies, 
And in Time's weather-beaten breast 

Stillest the weary sighs, 
We greet thee now with praise and mirth, 

In memory of our Saviour's birth. 

We hail thee, as the shepherd throng. 

On that Judtean field, 
And the same heavenly burst of song 

By which their hearts were thrilled- 
" Peace be on earth, good-will to men— " 

From heaven to earth descends again. 

The race of man had wandered, sore 

Beneath its weight of sin, 
For many a weary age before 

The day was ushered in 
On which the benison of God 

On all his children was bestowed. 

To Israel the word had come, 

That in its royal line 
Should rise at last a Prince, of whom 

The race should be divine. 
And so arose o'er all the earth 
A longing for some wondrous birth. 

Prophet to prophet handed down 

The promise, still more clear, 
While Jewish motlers pondered on 

The Child that should appear. 
And bards inspired of Greece and Rome 
Foretold the Monarch that should come. 

And farther east and farther west 

The scattered nations felt, 
By some strange yearnine, half-confessed. 

As to their gods they knelt, 
That One, far greater than they knew, 
God's needed work on earth must do. 

Many had come to teach mankind, 

And precepts were not few ; 
In vain, alas ! men sought to find, 

Amid the false, the true, 
Or answer the hearts' questions keen 
About the world that is unseen. 

No teacher yet had come with power 
To solve each doubt that springs, 

Or give, in that most solemn hour 
When death his summons brings, 

The calm, clear faith that knows no fear, 

Hearing the whisper, 'I am here.' 

So now, in spite of priest and sage, 

The world in darkness errs ; 
Rome reads with doubting smile the page 

Of Greek philosophers ; 
And cynic age to questioning youth 
With scorn repeats, 'Pray, what is truth ?' 

Still Israel, rent by factions wild, 

And prey to alien foes, 
Awaits the mother and the Child 

Whose birth shall end its woes ; 
But never dreams to look for Them 
In that meek group at Bethlehem. 

Yet there, as on this very day, 

In that Judtean town, 
Obscure He in a manger lay, 

Bereft of robe and crown. 
Thither in spirit draw we nigh 
And worship in humility. 

O scene so dear to Christian art, 

By inspiration graced 1 
O scene that on the human heart 

By love divine is traced 1 
The stainless Mother and the Child ! 
The God-man and the Virgin mild ! 

The heedless world is unaware 

Of thee, O Bethlehem, 
And of the King reposing there 

Without a diadem. 
Hut Rome's old gods may feel the power 
That dooms them at this awful hour. 



Hefore the Babe of Hethlehem 
What millions how to-day ! 

O God 1 in mercy look on them 
And send litem, as they pray, 

The spirit of good-will and peace 

Till war and all its horrors cease, 

Alas ! how sad it is to know 

That, after all these years, 
Men still should cause each other woe 

And drench the earth with tears. 
They are unworthy of thy name, 
Christ, who put thee thus to shame ! 

So many centuries, alas I 

Since Thou wast born, yet seems 
The world so nearly what it was 

When only fitful gleams 
Of Thy reflected radiance glowed 
Upon the earth which Thou hast trod. 



So many centuries ! Bat TUm 

Hast no regard of time ! 
To Thee all ages are as now, 

And, while we slqwly climb 
To cause from consequence with ]*ain. 
All things to Thee are ever plain. 

At last we know all will be well 

Enough for us to know — 
Enough all tempting doubts to quell, 

However it be so. 

Let os but strive that every day, 

May find us further on our way. 
* » * # • 

O blessed day, traditions dear 

Have gathered round thy name ; 
Of modest mirth, of kindly cheer, 

Of charity's bright flame. 
Unto the least of these, said He, 
Whate'er you do, you do to Me* 

Peace and good-will— O blessed words, 

To be our guide through life 1 
Oh i may the nations sheathe their swords, 

And cease from cruel strife 1 
The widow's wail, the orphan's tear. 
Sad, sad are these for Christmas cheer. 

Peace and good-will— O warring sects, 

That bear the Christian name, 
What is the faith that He expects, 

On whom yon found yoar claim ? 
By love He conquered all mankind- 
Let there be in yoo the same mind. 

O Christmas* ide ! We would not throw 

A shadow on thy name, 
Or cause a needless sigh : but oh I 

One privilege we claim — 
We think of Christmas-days of yore, 
And those whose smiles we greet .no more. 

O, dear, dead friends of other years. 

Who shared our joy and pain, 
We have not power, with all our tears, 

To bring you back again. 
But, as we think of yon to-day, 

We cannot deem you far away. 

And we stnrll meet, we hope, at last, 

When, rent the parting veil, 
Death's tyranny is overpast. 

And the glad earth shall hail 
A glorious, endless Christmas morn, 

When man in Christ awakes new-born. 

j. F. HSMWK. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE ANCIENT. 
ROMAN. 

Besides commercial arithmetic the chief subjects studied 
in Roman schools were history and literature. Reading was 
taught, not, as in Greece, by letters, but by syllables, 
according to oar most approved modern methods ; and sets 
of ivory letters were often given to children to make up 
words with. Homer and .Ksop were the commonest resid- 
ing books for Greek, while V irgil and Horace very soon 
after their death entered into their immortality as latin class- 
books. The taws of the Twelve Table were got by heart 
by all Roman boys as a matter of course. Public speaking, 
too, was an art in which it was not so much a glory to excel 
as a disgrace to fail ; and in the upper divisions rhetoric and 
the practice of declamation were carefully attended to. For 
the rest the management of schools in Rome was similar to 
what it has been in all time, little boys were coaxed to 
learn the elements of knowledge by gifts of sweets and bis- 
cuits, Prb.es were given to the most proficient, books 
valuable for their rarity or beautiful manuscript or binding:, 
while laggards in the raw for Seaming were whippet? up 
with great earnestness, Juvenal tells us how he had flinched 
his hand from the master's cane at school 5 and OrbiKns the 
flogging professor, who had begun life as a magistrate's 
clerk, and had then tried his luck in the army, both in the 
cavalry and infantry, where he, perhaps, picked up his par- 
tiality for strenuous discipline^ has earned for himself by Ms 
vigour in the use of the rod a reputation as enduring as that 
of Dr. Keate or Dr. Busby. The school day usually began 
even before sunrise, and Martial, living in his third story in 
the " Pear-tree district," complains of the schoolmaster near 
the modern Pta«a linrherini who woke him up before e«ck- 
crow, when he had hardly got to sleep after the nightly din 
of the baker, with his shouts and blows, lint the picture of 
the satirists is not altogether accurate, and it would be un- 
fair not to say that the men at the top of the profession were 
well payed awl enjoyed probably a good social position, 
Verrius I'laeens, for instance, tutor to Augustus's grand- 
children, received from the Emperor more than £1,00© an- 
nually, and, in addition, had free lodging in the p*lace, and 
was allowed to k«e$ a private school. Another master, 
Paletnon, made an income of overbore out of Ms school 
There were also lucrative Government appointments open 
to teachers of Latin, Greek and rhetoric, the salaries at- 
tached to which amounted in seme eases to over /i,tw. 
and the holders of them were, in addition, exempt frons 
municipal taxation. In the summer tl»y had four months' 
vacation, and there were, besides, several holidays dining 
winter and spring, se» that the profesHon was not altogether 
without its piires and compensations. -The Aktmmi ttf 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Talk of Thirtv-Sevkn. 

Ratered according h> Act <*f ParliaiBen) of CMmtai in the y«sr «SSo, by 
SSfc AmkCotkw, m the W««ofO»e Miuiaer «f Agriculture 

Chapter XV 1 1. 

A CONFESSION. 

On leaving the Governor. Harry struck off at 
once into a side-road, hoping thereby to make a 
detour and get before the fugitives, for such the 
rebels had become. For two miles he urged his 
horse to his best pace, "and was turning an angle of 
the road when he saw a man lying across his path, 
but whether from fatigue or wounds he could not 
tell. Hasty though his errand was, Harry could 
not do less than obey the common dictates of hu- 
manity ; he therefore dismounted, and on turning 
the prostrate form so as to reveal the features, he 
was shocked to find it no other than Captain 
Stratiss apparently dying from his wounds. Not- 
withstanding that the circumstances under which 
Harry had always met this man bad been of a com- 
promising character, he had contracted a sort of 
respect for him from the fact that his manners and 
habits were those of a gentleman, and his nature 
appeared to be less coarse than those of the men 
he was associated with ; even his dissipation did 
not seem to spring from the mere love of sensual 
indulgence On the present occasion, therefore, 
be was anxious to learn the extent of the disaster 
that had befallen Stratiss. Examination showed 
that a rifle hall had pierced the left side, and blood 
was flowing from the wound. As Harry stanched 
the flow, a sigh escaped the wounded man's lips, 
and he opened his eyes with a vacant stare, at the 
same time ejaculating in a faint voice, " Water ! 
Water'" Harry flew to a creek he had passed, 
and filling his canteen, carried water to the sufferer, 
who had again fainted. Under Harry's ministra- 
tions, however, he once more revived, and, as his 
recollection returned, animation lit up his features, 
and gazing earnestly on Harry, he said : 

" Mr. Hewit, you are the last man to whom I 
have a right to look for any kindness, for I helped 
to do you a great injury." 

" Never mind that now, Captain Stratiss," re- 
plied Harry, "but tell me how severe are your 
wounds, that I may help you." 

"lam done for," exclaimed Stratiss. " My life 
is fast ebbing : but let me tell you while I can that 
I never meant you should hang, even if I had 
to let out your friend at my own risk, to save 
you." 

" You mean Frank Amley I" cried Harry in great 
agitation. " Tell me where he is, and my poor 
stricken mother's blessing shall be yours as well as 
mv own." 

" He is in Todd's shanty, a prisoner. It is all 
Howis's work, who hates you with the malice of a 
fiend incarnate, and if you -do not rescue your 
friend before he gets up there, he will shoot Arnley 
if only to hang you." 

"Good God*." exclaimed Harry, "wherefore 
should he vent his hate of me on an innocent 
boy?" 

" It is because he it innocent and fair, and is 
therefore a living reproach to his own black heart. 
It was Howis, Egan, myself, and another or two 
who dogged your footsteps alter you left the mill 
the night you threw our arms into the swamp-hole, 
and who captured Arnley after he had left you. 
Give me more water," he continued, " for I have 
more to tell that is blacker still, and I am going 
fast." 

Harry helped Stratiss to more water, and sup- 
ported his head as in broken words he proceeded ; 

" Dr. Leslie is a friend of yours, and no doubt 
yw respect hk daughter also ', there is a plot to 
abduct her wilder cover of the confusion caused by 
this rising." 

" What \ What is this you say I" cried Harry in 
the utmost alarm. 

"That beast Egan loves the girl, and has his 
plans laid with old Todd to kidnap her and shoot 
the father, rifle the hou*e, — the plunder to be old 
Todd's pay,— and trust to the disturbances of the 



times to cover the crimes. But the times will be 
settled enough soon. I told them how it would be, 
the blockheads." 

Scarcely able to restrain himself sufficiently to 
consider what to do for the dying man who had 
done him such a service by his confessions, Harry 
said, more in order to gain time to think than be- 
cause he wished to know : 

" Then why did you join them, Captain Stratiss : 
would not die other side have suited you better?" 

« I joined because I was a lost man ; friends, 
character, hope, ambition, all fled before the blast 
of fury that rushed over my soul when I learned 
that she whom I loved was wedded to another. It 
was not her fault. But I killed him ! I killed 
him : And from that moment have been an outlaw 
in my own country, and have sought distraction or 
death anywhere that bullets were flying or some 
dare-devil scheme was to be carried out. More '. 
I thought to do my country one good turn at least, 
by helping to annex Canada. She is a splendid 
land ; she can rival any country on the face of the 
earth, and I wanted to rob Britain of her, for my 
rival was a British officer. 

God forgive you !" cried Harry, indignantly. 

" God — God — I have cursed God — and now — ," 
the unhappy man threw up his arms and fell back 
dead. 

At that moment Harry was conscious of the ap- 
proach of some persons from behind, and a heavy 
hand was laid on his shoulder, while a gruff voice 
with a strong Dutch accent said " What you do 
here, yong man ? Ish dot man dead ?" 

" You see what I do here," said Harry, " I am 
comforting the dying," as he turned and saw a 
strong stolid-looking man, accompanied by a 
younger, whom he took to be his son. " This poor 
gentleman was wounded in the fight this morning, 
and is just now dead ; if you will bury him decently 
I will pay you well." 

" Let me see der shilver," said the man, who 
was evidently a farmer in the neighborhood. 

Harry drew forth his purse and handed the man 
a liberal allowance, which seemed to satisfy him, 
and he promised to perform the last sad rites for 
the unhappy Stratiss. 

" And now," cried Harry to his horse as he 
sprung into the saddle, " it's you and I for it ; you 
must do a good day's work to-day if you never do 
another. And God defend my Alice and her father 
from the enemies they know not of." 

It was late that night when Harry turned his 
jaded steed down the wild road that led to old 
Todd's shanty, and as he issued upon the banks of 
the little lake a piercing shriek burst upon his ear, 
followed by a second and a third in quick succes- 
sion. 

(To be continued.) 



DEEDS. 



Beneath the sun our every deed 
Drops, but to germinate, a seed 
To grow, bud, blossom, and to be 
Part of our immortality, 

We shade our eyes, and gaze afar 
To where their full fruitions are ; 
And what will be their potence theu, 
When we have left the haunts of men ? 

'Hie word unkind, the impure thought, 
J .ike Sodom's fatal apples, fraught 
With poison, on the earth remain 
To bear but bitter fruits of pain. 

The smile, the act of charity, 
Though small as mustard-seeds they be, 
May sweetly blossom as the rose, 
Unttl the earth's last blossom blows. 

And tremblingly our footsteps tread 
The path that leads us to the dead,- 
To lea^e behind with earthly strife 
Our deeds— an everlasting life ! 

May He who guides the steps of men 
In ways beyond their mortal ken, 
Our deeds draw upward—as the sun, 
The dowers,- till our days be done, 

At; us, 



A College Romance. 

For Christmas. 

Among the lady graduates of a particular university were 
two who ran each other very closely in the race for honours. 

As far as could be surmised, in the papers they had given 
in for their B.A. exam., their claims would very nearly 
balance, lor, if Minerva's definition of the Utilitarian 
Theory of Obligation would be sure to average ninety-nine 
marks in the hundred, and her brilliant handling of Aris- 
totle's Nicomachean Ethics gave her well-founded assurance, 
Hermione, on the other hand, might hope for victory on 
the score of a perfect Paleontology Paper, and an especial- 
ly lucid pronouncement on the Darwinian Structure of Apes. 

Not until the results were actually out was it known that 
Minerva was victrix by half a dozen marks, and that 
Hermione had unexpectedly tripped on her much vaunted 
ape question. 

It was a serious matter to both the young lady graduates, 
for Minerva proposed to put her honours to a practical use 
in obtaining an important position, and Hermione, for 
quite another reason, was equally anxious to come out 
well. Well she certainly had come out, but not first. 

The graduating class of the year was not a very large 
one, and the members had been thrown a good deal toge- 
ther both in and out of college. 

There had been some rivalry between the men and their 
fair fellow-students, but it had always been carried on in a 
friendly spirit ; and it was agreed at the close that the 
whole class should exchange photographs, as a proof of 
mutual good will before parting. 

Minerva, in her cap and gown, with the rabbit skin lining 
of her hood showing modestly over her left shoulder, and 
grasping firmly in her hand her valedictory, made an im- 
posing picture— lor she was "divinely tall," and had large 
features and fine dark eyes and hair, which, if not too 
abundant, was yet dark and silky, and was drawn away 
from an ample forehead, that the peak of her trencher only 
partially concealed. 

Hermione was less stately, but had more of piquant 
sweetness and youthful rotundity. Two dimples played at 
hide and seek in her softly moulded cheeks, and a nose of 
imperfect form that just escaped the renroach of re/r-u'sS, 
with laughing, long-lashed eyes and waving hair, made her 
photograph very attractive, though not nearly so much so 
as she was herself. 

Yet both young ladies were dissatisfied, and considered 
that the photographer might have done better, or else the 
position or the light was in fault, or the cap or gown was 
unbecoming, and the particular expression not such as 
should have been permitted. 

" Surely," objected Minerva, " I never looked so strong- 
minded as that. It's enough to frighten— one." She was 
about to say "a man." but checked herself. 

"And, O dear! look at my nose. Isn't it aspiring?" 
said Hermione, almost weeping between smiles which she 
could not quite repress. 

"The cap looks so comical in a picture. It gives me 
such a little-manny appearance. I shall feel like laugh- 
ing and crying whenever I look at it." 

But to Mr. Peverly Dart, Honour Science Man and Gold 
Medalist, who received the two photographs by the same 
mail, the result was more satisfactory. 

"Fine girl, Miss Minerva," was his comment when he 
opened the case, and had laughed a little at Minerva's re- 
solute appearance. " Very fine girl, indeed ! Looks for 
all the world like a general or statesman. Judicial aspect 
—Commander of the Blue, if there is such a thing. Wont 
little Dipsey go wild over it ?" 

But, at the sight of Hermione's dimpled, smiling coun- 
tenance, his face ajsumed quite a rapturous expression. 

" The sweet, dear little creature," he exclaimed, ecstatical- 
ly. "That was just how she looked at the convocation. I have 
her before me now when old Gregory capped her, and all the 
fellows clapped ami stamped. There was no girl there that 
could hold a candle to her, There never was or will be." 

From which you may infer that Mr. Peverly Dart, while 
pursuing his studies in arts, had not suite red either classics 
or science to exclude the softer emotions of a course, not 
openly included in the curriculum, but in which, neverthe- 
less, he had at the same time graduated. He was indeed 
very much in love with Miss Sweet, and the possession of 
her photograph, at which he had for some time past been 
aiming, was only preliminary to the attainment of an object 
much more coveted, which he hoped, and yet. scarcely dared 
to allow himself to count upon in the future, namely, the 
hand and heart of the fair original, His particular friend 
and fellow-graduate, Mr, Dipsey, or "Dolly," as Mr. 
Peverly Dart sometimes called him, from his diminutive 
stature, light hair, blue eyes and infantile expression, had 
made no concealment of his admiration for the imposing 
Minerva, who openly permitted and even encouraged his 
attentions, But Mr. Peverly Dart had locked Hp his secret 
in his own breast, that is, he had never divulged it to the 
object of his adoration s but had confined himself to such 
shy advances as were within the limits of his small stock of 
courage. He had often envied Mr. Dipsey his assurance, 
but had not been able to imitate it himself. Now, how- 
ever, he determined to make a bold stroke. He inched 
himself to courage by telling himself that he was a man, a 
fact which was apparent for itself from a certain hitsuu- 
appendage which had recently appeared upon his upper 
lip, that he had just received the promise of a good appoint 
ment, which would lend to something still better, thai 
cowardice was despleable, and that did not make 
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known his Hoiks somebody else would. Indeed, there 
were already others in the field, for Hermione was a general 
favourite. But she had always appeared to like him, he 
reminded himself with a blush, though he had not gone far 
enough to put her preference to the test. Indeed, he had 
been made to appear to pay more attention to Minerva 
than to her friend, for Minerva had an unscrupulous frank- 
ness which, when she wished, appropriated to herself the 
apparent admiration of the other sex without regard to 
their inclination. Yet he thought he had contrived to let 
Hermione know that she was dear to htm. Yes, surely she 
must know this. And now the time had come for him to 
speak decidedly. 

He sat down to compose a letter which should accom- 
pany the photograph of himself that he was about to send 
her. It cost him far more trouble than the prize thesis or 
the most abs ruse of his examination papers, and he wrote 
several copies before he could satisfy himself. 

No. I (after numerous erasures and corrections) : 

My dear Miss Sweet,-— I cannot describe my emotions 
on receiving your lovely photograph, nor how grateful I 
am to you for sending it to me. It shall always remain 
among my most cherished possessions. 

How delightful to me was that last year at college. 
Study, always agreeable, possessed, especially towards the 
last, a new charm, for 1 had then an additional and most 
powerful incentive to work. May I be permitted to tell 
you what it was? Or can you guess? But, no; you 
could not imagine that I had even then the temerity to 
aspire to stand well in your eyes. Yet it was. 

And now, my dear Miss Sweet, in sending you my pho- 
tograph, as agreed, I am presumptuous enough to ofler with 
it, for your acceptance, my heart and hand. 

Although not in a position to marry immediately, to 
which, I need not say, all my desires incline, the promise 
which I have just received of an honorable and fairly re- 
munerative temporary position, and the prospect of a still 
better one at no very distant date, embolden me to make 
you acquainted with my hopes, and to beg that you will 
permit me to call upon you to express them at greater 
length in a personal interview. 

Drop me but a line if what I have said does not displease 
you, and say if I may come and when. 

I am, my dear Miss Sweet, yours faithfully, 

D. Peverly Dart." 

No. 2. 

"My dear Miss Sweet, — I am almost crazy. Ican- 
not write coherently. You must understand what 1 mean. 
Pity and forgive, yours distractedly, p Dart. 

P.S. No. 1. — Tell me when I may come and see you. 

P.S. No. 2.— Thanks for your too lovely photograph. 1 
send mine, which is even more frightful than the original. 

P. D." 

No. 3. 

" My dear Miss Sweet, — Very many thanks for your 
photograph. I hope I need scarcely say how highly I prize 
the gift. I am leaving town in a few days, and there is 
something I earnestly wish to say to you before I go. May 
I call to-morrow evening, or any time that will suit you ? 
I enclose my own photograph, which you were good enough 
to promise to accept. Faithfully yours, 

Peverly Dart." 

You will observe that in all these letters the writer ap- 
peals for a personal interview, and that in the last, which, 
though it by no means satisfied him, was the one which he 
ultimately sent, he emphasizes his request by stating that 
he is about to leave town. 

When he had written the letter and slipped it into the 
case containing his photograph, he carefully mailed the 
little package with his own hand. He sent the letter thus, 
rather than separately, as a compliment to Miss Sweet's ex- 
cessive modesty, and one which he felt sure she would ap- 
preciate. At the same time he mailed a separate note and 
photograph to Minerva. 

He had no difficulty in writing to Minerva. He ad- 
dressed her with perfect frankness ; complimented her on 
her attainments and the honours she had won, and assured 
her that the result was only what had been expected by all 
her friends. And then, with Hermione all the time in his 
mind, he indulged in a little sentiment. Not much, but it 
read very prettily, and might be taken to mean a great deal 
more than it really did, and it would l>e sure to please 
Minerva, who loved flattery. Then he went for a walk 
with his friend, Mr. Uipsey, and hoped that they should 
meet Mis* Sweet, for the day was lovely. 

They did not meet her, but Mr. Dipsey was not averse to 
having her included in the conversation, though in a subor- 
dinate way to Minerva, or Miss Battle, for such was her 
suggestive cognomen, whom he appropriated to himself, 
and of whom, m conjunction with himself, he talked a 
great deal. He also had sent his photograph to the two 
girls, arid had received theirs, and had written them each a 
very pretty note. 

Mr. Dipsey's infantile face, with his guifelets expression, 
had made quite a charming picture, and, although Mr. 
Peverly Dart and other* of Mr. Dlpsey's male friends to 
whom he had shown it, pronounced it eliminate, the young 
ladies were very much pleased with it. 

Mr, Peverly Dart did not care what Minciva or the girls 
generally thought of it, but he hoped that Hermione had 
not gone into any absurd raptures over it. He set out the 
next evening at eight o'clock to make his call, hoping that 
he should find Hermione alone. She had not answered his 
note or said that he might come, but all the same she would 
surely be prepared for his visit. To hiK intense chagrin the 



maid who opened the door informed him that Miss Sweet 
was not at home. He ventured to ask if it would he long 
before she returned, and was told that she had gone out for 
the evening, So there was nothing for him to do but to 
retrace hit: steps homeward*, or go in some other direction, 
whithersoever fancy might lead him. 
The following day he waited impatiently the arrival of 

every mail -the first delivery, the second and third, hoping 

that one or the other would bring him some word of ex- 
planation } aud so on to the next day, and the next, and 
the last. But he was disappointed. He knew not what to 
make of it. At first he was filled with indignatkn ; then 
alarm. ; then frenzy ; then despair. He called on Miss 
Battle, hoping to hear something through her ; but she was 
laid up with an attack of rose rash. lie dared not venture 
to repeat his visit to Hermione, or to write to her again, 
under the discouraging circumstances of her silence. A 
fact that increased his discomfiture and irritated him greatly 
was that Mr. Dipsey had met and conversed with her, 

" I had no idea that little Hermione was half so charm- 
ing," said that fickle graduate, after he had moped for the 
greater part of a day over Minerva's illness. " Those 
dimples of hers and her laughing eyes are quite irresistible, 
and," with a little complacent smile, for which Mr, Peverly 
Dart would have liked to kick him down stairs, " she says she 
has fallen in love with my photograph. Absurd ! Isn't it ?" 

It was absurd, quite absurd, Mr, Peverly Dart told him- 
self. Nevertheless, it added another sting to his already 
lacerated feelings. Hermione had not said that she had 
fallen in love with his photograph. In fact she had said 
nothing at all about it. She had treated both it and him 
with silent contempt. 

There was to be a concert that evening in the Academy 
of Music, and Mr. Dart decided to go, in the secret hope 
that Hermione might be there. To his great delight, Mr. 
Dipsey had another engagement and could not accompany 
him. Yes, there she was, not half a dozen yards off, in a 
front row, looking bewitching in a white opera cloak and 
smiling sweetly on the old dowager who was acting chaperon. 

He coughed slightly to attract her attention, and she 
turned round, but did not seem to see him. Then he 
cleared his throat, and finally sneezed three times, and at 
the third sneeze Hermione looked at him and bowed slight- 
ly. Mr. Dart's hopes rose with even this little recognition, 
and he began to devise plans for disposing of the dowager 
and escorting Hermione home. 

The room was very warm, and, perhaps, the old lady 
would faint, and he should rush to her assistance and pro- 
cure a cab, in which she and a doctor, who was present, 
would drive to her residence, and lest she should be 
crowded, 1 lermione would walk and accept the protection 
of Mr. Dart's arm. Or a message would arrive suddenly 
to take the dowage 1 away to a sick grandchild, and she 
would look around for some one to whose care she could 
confide Hermione, who, she would insist, should stay to the 
end of the performance, and would see Mr. Peverly Dart 
and summon him by a glance to her side. 

It was very delightful. These castles in the air were 
beautiful structures, and Mr. Peverly Dart enjoyed the con- 
cert immensely while they lasted. When it was over he 
made his way to Hermione at once and accosted her with a 
conventional " Good evening !" 

She did not offer him her hand, and her face was graver 
than usual when she replied, and he felt abashed and taken 
down. But he was to leave the next morning, and this 
fact made him desperate, 

The dowager was talking to some one else at the moment, 
and Mr. Dart half lowered his voice and said to Hermione, 
watching her face all the while : 

' ' I must say good-bye. I am going away to-morrow morn- 
ing. Are you sorry ? Do you care ?" he was about to add, but 
the dowager turned round before the words had left his lips. 

"Are you indeed?" said Hermione with vivacity. 
" Where are you going, may I ask ? Mrs. Maladroit, Mr. 
Dart is going to leave us." 

And the dowager expressed polite surprise. 
He told Hermione where he was going — his hands turn- 
ing cold and his legs trembling with the effort to speak in- 
differently. He felt himself growing very pale, and was 
conscious of looking ridiculous. Hermione watched him 
now with an arch smile that brought out all her dimples, 

" I hope you will like the North- West and be success- 
ful," she said pleasantly. " But we must go now. Good 
night and good bye !" and she placed her hand in his for a 
single moment, as she turned away with the dowager. 

After that Mr. Peverly Dart went home supremely wretch- 
ed, and feeling so very small in his own eyes that Mr, Dipsey, 
who looked in upon him in his lodgings afterwards, at once 
concluded that Hermione had either snubbed or rejected him, 
lor Mr, Dart admitted having seen her at the concert. 

Mr. Dipsey was noted, amongst his other qualities, for a 
faculty of extracting information from his friends when 
he so desired it, however reluctant they might he to give it. 
" Dipsey," or Alf, or Dolly, as he was Indifferently called, 
" will worm it out of you if he wants to," was a common 
saying of those who knew the young gentleman. But on 
this occasion, beyond the mere fact ol his having seen and 
spoken to her, the most persistent cross-questioning on Mr, 
Uipsey's part failed to elicit confidence from Mr. Peverly 
Dart in regard to his relations with 1 lermione. 

He went away next morning without having told his 
secret to Mr. Dipsey, or to any one. 

It was December. Seven months had passed since Mr, 
Peverly Hart had left Modernvllle, ana Miss Minerva 
Battle was entertaining ww of h»' college friends on 
Christmas Eve, when Mr. Dipsey, who was present, look- 



such fen," said 
led awl she had 
ml he wil l come 
stable. He ar- 
st as squeaky as 
is so comical." 
rid. Hermione, and 



ing tweeter and more infantile titan ever, «itb a fmk 
hud in his button-hole and tins tiniest of fhoes en hi* liny 
feet, announced that he had beard on his way tip that Mr. 
Dart had returned. 

" Is he at the old. address, do you know?" a 4. of Mm 
erva, catching instantly at the news " What fun it would 
be to telephone and have him join m if he can. It would 
make one more of our old cla»s," 

All present thought the idea a "splendid " one, and 
Minerva proceeded to carry it out at once, her guests ac- 
companying her, amid much merriment, to the room where 
the telephone was kept. 

*' O, 1 could hear him perfectly. It 
Miss Battle, when the conversatfon was 
rung off, " He says he will be delighte 
just as soon as he can make himself pi 
rived by the 8 o'clock train and his voice 
ever. 1 wish yon could have heard it, "1 
" I daresay yours was comical too," 
there was a little laugh, for Minerva had raised her voice 
to its highest pitch. 

Mr, Dart arrived in due time ami was complimented by 
Minerva on his robust appearance. 

Hermione greeted him cordially, bat be did not speak to 
her after the first few words. 

He noticed that she was wearing a dress of a colour 
which he remembered having once admired and having ven- 
tured to tell her so— a combination of velvet and some soft 
material in crushed strawberry. 

The idea flashed across iris mind — could it be that she 
bad remembered his preference and-had consulted it in his 
absence, although she had trampled on his feelings, or was 
it her vanity, because she looked, well in it ? 

The evening came to a close, and when Mr. Dipsey, who 
had just received a snub from the latest object of his aSec- 
tions, a Juno-like cousin of his former flame, Minerva, was 
about to offer himself as an escort to Hermione, Mr, 
Peverly Dart stepped up and forestalled him. 

He could not account for the impulse which made him 
run counter to the rules he had laid down when he had 
thought that he should meet her, but so it was. 

The night was full of stars, and clear and cold. The 
snow lay white upon the streets, 

Hermione shivered slightly as they stepped from the 
warm room into the frosty air, and Mr. Dart, with another 
impulse of inconsistency, drew her arm a little closer 
within his own. They walked on in silence for a little 
way, then Hermione spoke. 

" I wanted to tell yon why I never answered your note," 
she said, hesitating over the words. " 1 he note you sent 
me with" your photograph I never got it until a day or two 
ago. I was clearing out a drawer and came upon a lot of 
old photograph cases. They were no use and I thought I 
would destroy them. One of them was addressed in. your 
handwriting, and I threw it with the others into the waste- 
paper basket. As I did so your note fell out, and I read 
it then for the first time." 

Mr. Peverly Dart's heart scented to stand still while she 
spoke, and he listened with breathless eagerness, and, when 
she paused, he broke out in a quick rapture of delight : 

"Is this true? Can it be possible? And you would 
have answered it had you got it ? And what would you 
have said ? O, tell me, Hermione — tell me quickly, what 
would you have said ?" 

" I should have told you to come, of course," said Her- 
mione, in a voice so low that Mr. Dart had to bend his 
head close to hers to catch the words, "thongft I could not 
have known what you had to say. I cannot know now.** 

They were approaching Herm "tone's home, but, by tacit 
consent, they turned into another street, which would pro- 
long the walk. 

" Then t may tell you," said Mr, Peverly Dart with 
eagerness. " It was So say 1 loved you and to ask if yoa 
could love me enough in return to promise to be my wife." 

"Ah," said Hermione, with a laugh and a little tremble 
in her voice, "Then why did yon write so affectionately 
to Minerva ? You could not have— loved— «s both." 

« Loved you both," Mr. Dart interrupted, "Certainly 
not. 1 never cared in the least for Miss Bank. She is not my 
style. If I wrote affectionately to her — I da not remember 
that I did — but if I did, it was that I was thinking of yon." 

" But," persisted Hermione, her voice still trembling, 
"you praised her talents and spoke of her high destiny, 
and you said nothing of that kind to me," 

"0, you know why it was," returned Mr, Dart, laughing 
now, for he saw that he was gaining the advantage. "I 
was not thinking about your talents, 1 was thinking only 
of yourself. I wanted you alone ; just as I want yoa now. 
Will you be mine?" 

rue kt*l words had rather 
under some circumstances 

aroused, but there was no mistaking their sincerity in t 
present instance, and they answered their purpose, ass 
did Hermione's reply, 

"Hie Christmas bells weir ringing when the lovers reluc- 
tantly parted on the steps of Miss Sweet's residence, agree- 
ing to meet each other a few hours later at the morning 
service in the church which Hermione attended. 

The engagement was soon known, and created a pleasing 
flutter amongst the college friends of the two young people, 
all agreeing that it was only what might have been ex- 
pected. But Mr. Dipsey feared Miss Sweet might surfer 
from Peveity's uneven temper, and Miss isaufc was Just a 
little anxious over the possible inconstancy of the same 
individual. 

Hermione had no such fears, K Ckrvasjs. 
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THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 

How many will hopefully solace themselves by 
reading this Christmas season the a old, old story" 
of (he birth ot the child Jesus, which has so trans- 
formed the world, and is certain to transform it 
still more ! Its freshness and beauty and fitness 
have not a whit abated, wide though the world has 
grown. Only two of the sacred historians have 
thought it necessary to record that wonderful be- 
ginning of the incomparable life. These are St. 
Matthew and St Luke. St. Luke prefaces his 
Gospel by three chapters which might well be 
called the History of the Infancy and Boyhood 
of Jesus. Tradition makes him a painter as well 
as a physician. It is true that recent research, 
and especially the investigations and studies of 
Abbe Greppo, have shown the external evidence 
in its favour to be of meagre value. But is there 
no internal evidence in the Gospel itself? 

Even if there had been no tradition, no attenu- 
ated thread of transmitted memory, as a clue to 
the evangelist's occupations or tastes, can we won- 
der, as his graphic skill appeals tw our hearts, that 
the great guild of Florentine painters, the disciples 
of Gwoabue and G10UO5 could find no name, more 
appropriate for their art-union than the " Company 
of St. Luke?" What wonder that some of the 
noblest triumphs of the painter's art have been 
based on suggestions which he has furnished ! 
What wonder if, to one who has depicted in such 
living and revealing words the faith, the |>atience, 
the motherly devotion of the Virgin Mother, 
should have been ascribed the first portrait of the 
Madonna : 

We must not, indeed, confine our grateful ad- 
miration to him alone. He may, not without 
foundation, be looked upon as the patron of 
Christian science (" Medicus carissimus ") and 
Christian literature (" Gneci sermonis non ignarus 
fuit"). and, as we have said, tradition has lovingly 
honoured him as the patron of Christian art. But 
of the evangelists we may say, as Adam de Saint 
Victor sings : 

" Circa thema generate, 
Habet quisque sptciaitr 
Styli privilegium." 

To each of them we owe something which the 
others chose to omit In the early Church, the 
figures of a man, a lion, an ox and an eagle, were 
chosen (as in fulfilment of Fzekiel's prophecy) to 
symbolize respectively the four. " Quia ab huraana 
generatione oepit," says St Gregory the Great, 
" jure per fooromem signatur Matthaeus. Quia per 
clamorem in deserto, recte per Jeonem Marcus. 
Quia vera a sacrificio exorsus est, bene per vitulum 
Lucas. Demque quia a divtnitate Verbi etepit, 
digne per aquilam signifieatur Joannes." This 
ascription has been thus versified and interpreted : 

*• Est muln* Lucas, leo Marcus, avfequc Joannes; 
Bt kmao Matttowis ; <jsiatoor Uta Detns ; 
Est homo oascenio, vitnius mortem patiendo 
Est l*o snrgemdo, sed avis ad sumnsa peteodo." 

To Matthew we owe one of the most significant 
and characteristic festivals of the Church, and one 
that is fitly associated with Christmastide~-Holy 
Innocent's Day. Christianity brought not only a 
new heaven, but a new earth to childhood, 
•* Suffer little children to come unto roe " is one of 
those " sayings of mine" that are laden with 
sweetest solace for poor humanity. In him and 
St Mark, moreover, we find some jjeculiar touches 
of sympathy with the poor and weak and lowly ; 
while erf" St John it is surely enough to remember 
«hat he was "the disciple whom Jesus loved." 
But it is St Luke that lays so carefully the founda- 
tions of the great Mission in that blending of the 
homely and spiritual, the human and the divine, 
the historical and the practical, which characterizes 
those wondrous initial chapters. 

How incomparable are those outbursts of sacred 
song — Magnificat, Benedktus Dominut Dtus 
hra'i, and Nunc Dimittis / How suggestive the 
references to the Mother who " kept all these say- 
ings in her heart :" How much was given her to 
know who can tell ? We can only imagine with 
what loving care and thought and mingled hopes 
and fears she watched from day to day that growth 
of mind and body and soul, and saw with wonder- 



ing affection the development of those powers, of 
which the fame was soon to go through all the 
regions round about. 

What a multitude of association- have clustered 
around that story of the Nativity ! What thoughts 
and words and deeds it has inspired ! How it has 
influenced the course of events and the destinies 
of nations 1 Little the world knew— the world of 
the Csesars— -that a pair of Judsean wanderers 
were tending in that comfortless inn-shed its great- 
est Monarch ; that the day was coming when His 
sway should be the proudest boast of Rome 
itself. 

A carpenter's son and brought up to his lather's 
trade— in Tudaia always an honourable trade— that 
is what He seemed "to the people of the little 
Galilean community. "More than probable it 
" certainly is." says' Delitzsch, " that He who came 
" down from Heaven and took our nature upon 
;i Him, and He who was made in all things like 
" unto us, sin only excepted, and who submitted 
" Himself to the law and custom of His people, 
" was not only an obedient Son to His Mother, 
" but also a willing helper to His Father in the 
" work of His calling. And even as it was by no 
" mere accident that His first miracle was wrought 
" at a wedding, so it was by no accident that He 
" was born, not in the house of a smith, who forges 
" the death-dealing weapons of war, but in the 
" house of a carpenter, where He who came to 
" bring peace to the world and to hallow the be- 
" ginning and end of human life had to work in 
" fashioning both the rockers of the cradle and 
" the planks of the coffin and the peaceful instru- 
•' ments of husbandry and family life. * * * * 
" To handicraft * * belongs the honour that 
" the Saviour of the world sprang from an artisan's 
" house. The first King of Israel was taken from 
" behind the plough ; the second King of Israel 
" was called from the sheepfold : and the second 
" David, the Messiah of Israel, was called from 
the carpenter's shop." His mother-tongue was 
Aramaic, but He spoke Greek also, no doubt, and 
came m contact with men of many races. Tradi- 
tion assigns to Him an extraordinary influence 
over His companions, even in His boyhood, and 
though His advent was a surprise to His own gen- 
eration, that there were foreshadowings of that 
supremacy which He was to exercise over the 
minds of men we may be certain. " His outward 
life was the life of all those of His age, station 
and place of birth. He lived as other children of 
peasant parents in that quiet town, and in great 
measure as they live now." But He had the con- 
sciousness of a mission of which few of them 
could dream. That He had in some way tried to 
impart its nature to His parents would seem to be 
indicated by His explanation on being found 
among the doctors in the Temple : — " Did ye not 
know that I must be about my Father's business?" 
They were astonished to find him in such company, 
sitting among the teachers of Israel, and not only 
hearing their expositions, but propounding ques- 
tions and making replies, such as they had never 
heard before. 

His Mother's voice recalled Him to the duty of 
the present, and He quickly left His learned corn 
pan ions, and, with His parents and the other pil- 
grims, returned to Nazareth, On the way, no 
doubt, he confided to Mary the secret of those 
aspirations that stirred His soul, and which made 
His words and acts so mysterious to those that 
" understood not." For it is at this point that we 
read that she "kept all these sayings in her 
heart." 

The eighteen years that followed are enshrouded 
in a veil which none may raise. Amid what sur- 
roundings they were spent, however, we have some 
means of knowing. " The hills which form the 
" northern limit of the plain of Jczreel," writes 
Dr. Farrar, " run almost due east, from the 
" Jordan Valley to the Mediterranean, and their 
" southern slopes were in the district assigned to 
" the tribe of Zebulon, Almost in the centre of 
" this chain of hills there is a singular cleft in the 
" limestone forming the entrance to a little valley, 
" As the traveller leaves the plain he will ride up 
" a steep and narrow pathway, broklered with 
" grass and flowers, through , scenery which is 



li neither colossal nor overwhelming, but infinitely 
" beautiful and picturesque. Beneath him, on the 
" right hand side, the vale will gradually widen, 
" until it becomes about a quarter of a mile in 
" breadth. The basin of the valley is divided by 
" hedges of cactus into little fields and gardens, 
" which, about the fall of the spring rains, wear an 
" aspect of indescribable calm and glow with a 
" tint of the richest green. Beside the narrow 
" pathway, at no great distance apart from each 
" other, are two wells, and the women who draw 
" water there are more beautiful, and the ruddy, 
" bright-eyed shepherd boys who sit or play by the 
" well-sides, in their gay-coloured Oriental cos- 
" tumes, are a happier, bolder, brighter-looking 
" race than the traveller will have seen elsewhere. 
" Gradually the valley opens into a little natural 
" amphitheatre of hills, supposed by some to be 
" the crater of an extinct volcano, and there cling- 
" ing to the hollows of a hill, which rises to the 
" height of some five hundred feet above it, lie 
" ' like a handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald,' 
" the flat roofs of a little Eastern town, * * 
" and that little town is En Nazirah, Nazareth, 
" where the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind, 
" spent nearly thirty years of His mortal life. It 
" was, in fact, His native village, His home for all 
" but three or four years of His life on earth ; the 
" village which lent its ignominious name to the 
" scornful title written upon His cross : the village 
" from which he did not disdain to draw his appel- 
'• lation when He spoke in vision to the persecuting 
" Saul. And along the narrow mountain paths 
" which I have described, His feet must have often 
" trod, for it is the only approach by which, in re- 
" turning northwards from Jerusalem, He could 
" have reached the home of His infancy, youth 
" and manhood." 

Eighteen years of obscurity He is to spend in 
the quiet Galilean village, and then He passes 
from the baptism of John to a work which is still 
continued in His name. " There went a fame of 
" Him through all the region round about." 
Those who heard Him, perceived that there was a 
power in Him of speech and deed, of insight and 
sympathy, of precept and example, such as no 
other teacher had ever manifested before. " The 
" world was taken by surprise. All His teachings 
" abounded in surprises." We read that, when 
the day was come on which He was to begin the 
Mission on which for those eighteen years He had 
been brooding, He opened the book to take His 
turn, as is still usual in the Jewish synagogues, in 
the reading of the Scripture, and the lesson was 
one from the prophet Isaiah that His hearers must 
have read and heard many a time before. But 
from His lips it had a new significance. He put 
His soul, Himself, into the words, and ever since 
they have been peculiarly associated with the 
creed that bears His name. 

They were these : " The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor ; hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord." We cannot pierce the 
darkness which conceals from us the years that 
separate Christ's first clear consciousness of what 
His " Father's business " was, from bits conviction 
of the duty of being about it. But we know that, 
from the moment that He applied to Himself the 
words of the Evangelical Prophet, until He bowed 
His head and died upon the cross, He verified 
them by perfect obedience. He showed men how 
they might be blessed forever by faith in Him as 
what He claimed to be and by following in His 
footsteps. He swept away all theories of human 
happiness that were based on the thought of self, 
however disguised or refined. He proved that 
self-sacrifice was possible by giving His life for the 
work! and made plain the mystery that he who 
loses his life shall save it. J. C, Tem fLK. 

a great portion of the u»h»ppin«s in this world i*o»i«d 
by anticipating casualties which never tak* plaee, 

To have false ideals la the danger of youth, to have none 

is Hit' danger of old age i and thew two we connected. 
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Mi. J. H. Polk gives, this week, at the Academy, an ex- 
cellent representation of the main character in one of those 
American dramatic productions for which no adequate 
name can be found, and which is entitled the " Silent 
Partner." The audience is kept laughing the greater pan 
of the performance, but notwithstanding the introduction 
of a genuine phonograph, go home with the feeling that 
they have wasted their time. 

" In the Ranks," well played and suitably staged, is 
drawing crowded houses at the Royal. 

The past week in Montreal, as far as dramatic entertain- 
ment went, was almost entirely monopolized by amateurs. 
The Grand Trunk Club produced at its regular monthly 
entertainment the " Peep-o'-Day," which, as usual, was 
very well put on, though the parts were not nearly as well 
taken as at former entertainments. Among the large num- 
ber of acting members the club only possess about half a 
dozen teal amateur actors, old stand-by's, and from 
amongst these the Messrs. Dougherty, Pratt and Price were 
about the only ones that came up to their parts. Miss 
Kitts is a charming girl, but the manager should make her 
stick to soubrette parts, while Mr. Stacey's attempt to play 
Harry A'az-emagA was, to say the least, very ambitious. 
The scenery and mounting of the piece were excellent. 

The attendance at the entertainment given on Thursday 
by Miss Lule Warrenton, assisted by and under the manage- 
ment of the Irving Dramatic Club, was most discouraging. 
The young dramatic reciter, for one can hardly call her an 
elocutionist, gave an excellent entertainment, her weakest 
efforts being made in her first part where her duty consisted 
in relating instead of acting. Her sleep-walking scene. 
Juliet and Meg Merrilies were not only perfect, but showed 
a broad conception of the characters represented and an 
amount of genius that, if she continues to improve will 
make her one of the greatest actresses of America. The 
small audience, which was evidently caused by the neglect 
of the necessary people to sell the tickets, had an un- 
pleasant effect on Miss Warrenton as well as the members 
of the Irving Club, who seemed more or less demoralized 
in the Garrick Fever ; the Ghost especially hunting for his 
lines and speeches in a deplorable manner, and trying to 
hide his nervousness by most unearthly motions, while 
Major Derrydcwn mixed up the words of his topical song, 
and the would-be Garrkk had to drink out of the decanter 
instead of a glass. Messrs. Taylor, Quinn, Grady and 
Poole did their small parts first rate, and the Misses Burns 
and Montgomery, though put out a little by the general 
confusion, did very well. Taking everything together, 
however, it added another to the already long list of enter- 
taining entertainments given by the Irving Club. 

The M. A. A. A. Dramatic Club showed on Thursday 
last that they have a number of first-class amateurs, but 
the good judgment of the committee in selecting for them 
such a play as " Bow Bells," may be seriously questioned. 
It is true that it was of a kind that would not offend the 
most sensitive nerves of the most sensitive audience, but 
this good quality was present in an alarming quantity. 
The vein of humour that runs through the comedy is too 
unpretentious, the contrasts too indistinct, and even pro- 
fessionals would find difficulty in making a success of a 
play that has not the least thing to make those before the 
curtain grow enthusiastic. The acting was good. Mr. 
Rennaldson did little that could be criticized and the only 
thing that could be said against the gentlemen who repre- 
sented Mr, Latham is that he appeared a little ungainly. 
Mr. Bailes talks too fast and indistinctly, but acts well, and 
Mr. Miller, for an amateur, had an excellent conception 
of his part. The gardener and butler were true types and 
very amusing. The ladies seemed very much at home and 
very pleasant to behold, though a little nervous, especially 
Mrs. Rennaldson in the first scene, though she seemed 
thoroughly mistress of" herself afterwards. Miss McGavin, 
who has taken Miss Allen's place, ought to guard her 
Scotch accent, and Mrs. McArthur talked a little too broad, 
while Mrs. Slteppard seemed somewhat stiff. These slight 
defects, however, were not very noticeable, though their 
absence would much improve the whole, and with a better 
play they all, without exception, will earn well merited 
applause. All complimentaries were issued for the preview 
night, 

A large audience welcomed Mr, Prnme, Canada's 
violinist, back to the musical stage last week, He was 
ably assisted by Misses M. Sym, Featherstorte, Boucher, 
Tessier, Evans, Cameron, Uengough ami Mr, Anderson and 
the string orchestra, 

A great treat i* expected on Friday evening next when 
the Philharmonic Society will give its initial concert of the 
season, The " Messiah" will be the attraction. A. D, 

An event of no common interest to theatre-^ocrs in this 
city is the coming to Montreal of Mr, and Mrs, Kendal 
and their excellent company. They will appear at the 
Academy of Mu*ie during the week beginning Monday, 
Decern l#r 23, and arrangements have been made for the 
presentation of a succession of plays in which they have 
had extraordinary success in England and across the border, 
These are "A Scrap of Paper," which is, we understand, 
a new version of " fM Patten de Monehe," of Sardott ( 



" The Ironmaster" fan adaptation of Ohnet's " Maltre de 
1'orges"); "Impulse" and "The Queen's Shilling," 
Those who are sufficiently concerned in dramatic matter* 
to follow the course of criticism in the metropolis of the 
Empire need not be told of the distb ctton that the Kendal* 
have won there. Their name is associated with the highest 
triumphs of the British stage, When they left England in 
September last for a visit to America, the London papers 
were most enthusiastic in predicting their success. Nor 
did their unanimous prophecy lack fulfilment. New York 




MR. KENDAL. 



audiences were delighted, and crowded and admiring 
houses, night after night for weeks, greeted the not un- 
known strangers. The notices in the press did ample 
credit to the skill and grace and power of the two great 
artistes, who are, moreover, supported by a company of 
rare versatility and acknowledged merit. Nothing that we 




, 
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have read on the dramatic qualities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal seems to us more in harmony with their English re 
putalinn than the incidental criticism of Miss Gregory in our 
issue of the 7th hist. They are both, she says, "most 
finished actors," and again their acting "is so artistic and 
admirable that it is difficult to particularise," But what 
follows is worth pages of mere detail. After mentioning 
souse of Mr. Kendal's strong points, Miss Gregory tells us 
that "Mrs, Kendal drew tears from every eye," There we 
have the true test of dramatic skill victoriously undergone 
Our readers will doubtless like tp know what this crowned 
pair of the stage-world look like. Till they see them in 
firopHk ptntmU the portraits which we publish will satisfy 
their admiring curiosity. The Kendal Company is under 
the direction of Mr, Daniel Krnhmnn, 



Gbahb Opera Howe, jmrn'to Mr. &mem U, 

Harrison, with a company ©i fair ability, h playing a. 
military drama entitled " The Paymaster," The play is 
fall of life, stirring incidents and draws well. Next Week 
the popular actress, Miss Row; Coghian, will appear, 

Jacobs &> Harrow's Ow;ka 'llovmt At this house 

crowds are being turner) away at each performance, the 
attraction being the " Vaidis Sitters," supported by a strong 
specialty company. This wit of entertainment pleases 
a large number, and the company h far above the 
ordinary and shoald be seen. 

Academy of Music — This bouse has been closed for 
the past week. On Monday Otto Hegner, the twelve -year- 
old boy pianist, gave a rare musical treat to a large 
audience. As be now is, Otto Hegner is a wonder, aid if 
he develops as he promises, his success will be phenomenal. 

There is much talk in Toronto at present over the 
Grant- Stewart Comedy Company, This company is made 
up of Mr. Stewart, Mr. A, H. Collins, Mr. Bromfy 
Davenport, Mrs. Robertson and Miss Dallsn, all (or, at 
least, the gentlemen) well known members of Toronto 
society, and Mrs. Robertson is known well also as having 
played with Mr. J. C, Duff's Companies here, Toronto 
has not yet been favoured with an engagement from the 
company, but in Gab, Gueiph, Aurora and West Toronto, 
well attended and well enjoyed entertainments have been 
given. When Toronto is favourer', the company is sore to 
play to large houses, as its members are popular fellows 
and clever actors. For the country towns visited, I would 
suggest that less style and more aeting would please the 
class of audience played to. G. E. M. 



UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 

Don't look so offended, sweet cousin, 

What could a poor Hue-Jacket do ? 
If there's justice in earth or in Heaven, 

The blame will be laid upon you. 

What right, I should like to know, had yon 

To stand up on iip-toe so high, 
With deft fairy fingers to fasten 

The mistletoe, when I was by ? 

Did you really suppose an old Druid 

With sickle of goki and all that, 
Could have looked at your crimson month parted 

And not take advantage, the Bat ? 

And if I had missed the occasion, 

Which the kind gods had placed in my way. 
Don't you think, cousin fair, 1 should be a 

Disgrace to my cloth, so to say? - - 

Besides, here's the moral — so listen- 
When people set traps and are caught 

in the scheme planned so neatly for others — 
Now !— don't you deserve what you got 5 

Kay Livinustose. 



HUMOUROUS. 

" Mamma," said a little five-year-old, as isis mother was 
giving him a bath, " be sure and wipe me dry, so I won't 
rust." 

Small Boy : Uncle, do you understand the rale of three ? 
Uncle: Perfectly, my boy! I live with my father-in-law. 
my mother-in-law, and my wife. 

Ant> so, Jennie, said Julia, you're going to marry a real 
live prince. Dear me, isn't that nice. Jennie fsadlyl : No. 
Julia, I'm not. Papa hadn't enough to pay his debts. 

Evkn a hen that misses a couple of her chicks is not such 
a beautifully true picture of flurry and worry as a woman 
looking for her gloves when she is otherwise ready to go 
out. 

Theatre Goer : The love scene in your play isn't half 
so natural as it used to he. The same people do it, too. 
Manager : Yes ; hut the lovers were married daring their 
last vacation. 

"At the theatre last night? What did you see?" » A 
wealth of blackened straw, an invoice of milliner? and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of birds and bugles," « What, m the 
stage ?" « No, stupkl. Titers was a woman in the seat just 
In front of me. 

m Doc rati told me that I must not walk wapidly sir dwwk 
ice watah," said tins De Joy confidingly to Miss Belle Pep- 
perton, " 1 >id he f* " Va-as 5 he said i aright get congestion 
of the bvvain, you know," " Dear me ; how little these doctors 
seem to know," 

With Forlorn Reason. Miss Una (making a call <m 
her washerwoman) ; Yon look depressed to day, Mrs. 
O'iirady. What is the matter? Mrs, O'Crady; Share an' 
the ould man sold the pig last isoight whin I was out eallio,' 
and divil the Grind hev Ot left in the war-raid. 

ON one occasion when the Rev. Dr. Robertson, of Irvine, 
still a youth, was preaching from home, the oh such was 
crowded, even the aisles and the pulpit >t;sii > being occupied. 
Ascending to the pulpit without gown or bands, he found 
an old woman sitttng on the topmost she was very 

unwilling to make way for him, She could net imagine 
that he was the preacher whose fame had attracted so. large 
an assemblage; but yielding to Ms resolute purpose, audibly 
cautioned him « kiddie, laddie, ye manna gang in there'? 
dae ye no' ken that's the place for the minister i* ,r 
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CROUP OF OFFICERS AND INSTRUCTOR HTG.H SCHOOL CADETS. 




CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
<S> HOLIDAYS, * 

Return tickets will be issued to all points on 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Port Arthur, Ont., 
and East, also to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Detroit, Mich.- and Intercolonial Railway and 
New Brunswick Railway points, as specified 
below : — 

CHRISTMAS. 

SINGLE FARE, 24th and 25th Decem- 
ber, 18S9, good to return until 26th December, 
1889, Inclusive. 

FARE AND ONE THIRD, from 2<Hh 
to 25th December, 1889, good to return until 
6th January, 1890, inclusive, 

NEW YEAR'S. 

SINGLE FARE, 31st December, 1880 
and 1st January, 1890, good to return until 
2nd January, 1890, inclusive, 

FARE AND ONE THIRD, from 27th 
December, 1889 to first January, (890, good 
to return until 6th January, 1890, inclusive. 



i' or furtlier particulars apply to any Ticket 
Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Montreal Ticket Offices : 

m St. James Street, 

ffildsor atid Balmoral Hotels, 

Windsor It, and DitllwMg Square Stations, 

Witi.F, Egg, D. McNicolL 

Dist. Pass. Agent. Gen, Pa*s. Agent, 



Confederation Xife 



TORONTO. 



SECURITY, 



the HOME 



00* v 



Satisfaction. 



PARQUET FLOORING 



BY TEES A. CO., ■•• 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James Street, Montreal. 



Inlaid 
durable. 



Flooring 0! every description . Elegant a 
See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



and 



/JASTOR-FLUID 



R eg: st ered— A 
tiori for the hair S 
the scalp healthy, j 
the growth. A p- 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist 
144 St, Lawrence Main Street. 



tfuliy refreshing prcpara 
old oc used daily . Keeps 
ivents dandruff, promotes 
ect hair dressing for the 



Laugh and Grow Fat 
at Christmas Time ! 



The ap wittiest booknever written are, 1 think ;•— 
(fj) The Laird of l/jgaii, 50c.; ( 19) Arlcrnus Ward, 
75/;. f 1%} Jeemes Kaye, 35c,; (17) Father Prottt, 
/probably Dean Swift's Son) jit, 00 j (t<S) Cooper's Eve, 
Effingbaut and other novels, 15c. and $i. 00 each; (15) 
Marryatt's Peter Simple and other novels, 15c, and 
fi.fity, C4) 'J'rollojw's Har'.hei>tcr Towers, 65c; (13) 
Sheridan, 30c-; («») Hiulibra*, 60c; (11) Pope, #1,00 
f,o) Junius, fi.oa; (g) Thackeray's Rose ami King. 
fi.v, (his works complete tym); (8) Don Quixote, 
MC, and ii.oo; (7) Goldsmith, «i.oo; (6) Dickens* 
Work*, complete, #4.00 and £7.00; (3) Lamb''. £Hfgf, 
ji.eo, Life and Works, *3-7S ; <*) Orchlin'« Mollere 
(3) Swift, |i. 50 and 75c; (t; Shakespeare, 35c. tojf* 
order the tii.to edition, Awl the best place toordi 



W. DRYSDALE & CO. 

232 St. James St., Montreal. 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 

An Effective Substitute for Stained l.Iass 
A t a Fraction of the Cost. 
GEO. C. DE ZOUCHE 4. SONS, AGENTS. 

Paper Hanginc; ani, Wim.ow Shakes, 
735 Notre Dame Street, Montreal. 



ROOFING 



Slate, Metal and Com position, Galvanized Iron Corni- 
cing, Skylights 1 and Metal Works of every 
description made 10 order. 

GEORGE W. REED, 

Slate, Metal and Gravel Roofer, 
783 & 785 CRAIG ST. 
MONTREAL. 



INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 
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MARIE DU BOYERS' 

Speoialitlsa i Toilet 1 Complexion, 

(tuaruit iwd ,\uii-Iiytiriiiu$, | 

Pamphlet on " Buatity," goaf free on moU 
SMion to MARIE DO ISOYKH, 41, HEW 
litis u STHUKT, LOHJION, W, 

Noli. BoW8.ro of piwmh m/pru>r Itv 
wwalloo* offnrwi by iiii««riimilouH Iradaiw 
tor uiu wtkt) hi i noretiapd nroat, 




HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 26, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may tie made personally at the local land office 
which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the .Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands. Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
tormed in three ways : 

l, Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not he absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

*. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it . '1 en acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; to acres to be in crop 
the second year, and v'5 acres the third year. 

3. A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate hh homestead for at least six 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homesteui 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at .nfedeciric- Hat 
or Qu'Appelle Station. 

Sim months* notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence ofttces are situate at Winnipeg, (lai'Ap 
pclle Station and Medicine. Hat. Newly arrived immi 
|Ttntl will receive, at any of these OIlic.es, information 
as to the lands that are open lor entry, and from the 
officers ill charge, free of expense, advice ami assistance 
in seem m,: hinds to suit them. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may be taken by any one who has received a homeM..-,*,! 
patent or a certificate of recommendation, collate! signed 
by tbota-iminis.-aoiiet ot Dominion I -amis, unonstmmt 
tiou for palenl made by him prior to the second day at 
June, iStij. • 

All ' ouimumcalious having reference 10 lands umbo 
control of the Dominion Government, lying betw een the 
eastern boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, 
should be addressed to the Sea clar y of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H, II Smith, Commit- 
tinner ol Dominion Lmoi, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

A, M BURGKSS, 
Deputy Minister of the Inter iot 

Department ol the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sept. », |8»B 
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The progress of a people is exemplified, not 
merely in the opening up and settlement of new 
areas, in the expansion of business, in the estab- 
lishment of factories and the prosperity of the in- 
dustrial class, but also in the spread of education, 
the development of a taste for study, the widening 
love of knowledge, and the cultivation, in the 
fullest sense, of the intellectual, moral and esthetic 
faculties. No person who has carefully watched 
the progress of Canada in recent years can fail to 
have taken note of our triumphs in these directions. 
There is not one of our cities or important towns 
that has not its societies for mutual improvement 
under various names, some with special objects, 
such as the study of science, of history, of litera- 
ture or of art, others for the investigation of poli- 
tical and economic problems, and others, again, of 
a genera] character, which includes many or all of 
these objects. One of the most hopeful of the 
attempts of this kind that have been started in 
this city, is the union of the two societies to whose 
work reference has more than once been made in 
these columns — the Society for Historical Studies 
and the Society of Canadian Literature. The 
former was established a few years ago by Mr. 
Thomas Macdougall, its first, Mr. W. J. White, its 
present, president, the late Mr. R. A. Ramsay 
and a few other earnest students, with the design 
of creating a more fruitful interest in Canadian 
history, it has proved a success, and is now well 
organized, with a zealous secretary, Mr. J. P. 
Edwards, and a considerable membership. The 
other society was projected by Mr. W. D. Lighthall 
early last year, and, from the first, attracted a large 
number of willing workers. In the beginning of 
the present winter it was thought well to unite the 
two bodies in such a way ass would leave their 
respective organizations intact. The course of 
papers for the season, so arranged that each society 
supplies an essayist each alternate evening, has 
just been printed under the supervision of Mr, G. 
S. Wilson, secretary of the Society of Canadian 
Literature. Two of them have already been read 
at well attended meetings— the first on the 7th 
inst, by Mr. Mott, on " Montreal," the second, on 
Saturday last, by Mr. Lighthall, whose theme was 
"The first Canadian Novel." We are glad to set- 
that the list comprises ladies. 

In connection with such societies, and more 
especially such of them as are devoted largely to 
debating, a useful little manual, of the series of 
" Economic Tracts," has just been issued in a 
revised form. It is entitled " Questions for J )ebate 
in politics and economics, with subjects for essays 
and terms for definition," it contains an intro- 
duction by Mr, George Iks, to whose courtesy we 



are indebted for our copy, from which we take the 
following suggestion : " When a debating club is 
small, it is a good plan for the chairman to ask 
every one present to say something. This limits 
the time which can be taken up by the talkative, 
and draws out the reticent, who may have contribu 
tions better worth having. In fixing upon subjects 
for debate, it is advisable whenever possible to 
give them connection : for example, a series of 
debates on taxation might turn on its relations to 
land, commerce and the extension of governmental 
functions. The bane of a debating club is apt to be 
the time consumed in operating the machinery of 
elections and so on. To obviate this, the executive 
committee should be charged with every task of 
which the club meetings may properly be relieved, 
and elections should be restricted to a few meet- 
ings each season." The terms for definition, sub- 
jects for essays and questions for debate are well 
chosen, and cover abroad range in the department 
of research with which the tracts of the series deal. 

In this practical age, there is in some quarters a 
tendency to specialize education, even in school, 
as far as possible with reference to the profession, 
business or occupation to which the pupil intends 
to devote his life. There are still educationists, 
however, who hold that the best equipment for 
the work of life, even when it is in the walks of 
commerce or industry, is that of the old standard 
liberal education. This is the view that Mr. 
Davin, M. P., with his usual vigour and eloquence, 
has adopted in a lecture delivered at the opening of 
Lansdowne College, Portage La Prairie, on the 
1 ith of last month. The essay, which is dedicated 
to Mr. Gladstone, who, in the author's opinion, 
furnishes the best living example of his theory, is 
entitled "Culture and Practical Power." It fur- 
nishes an abundance of instances of scholars who 
have been successful in public life, in commerce, 
in the professions, and wherever the highest type 
of practical efficiency has been called for. Mr. 
Davin maintains that it is a departure from the 
orthodoxy of common sense to suppose that the 
higher a man's qualifications, knowledge and 
ideals, the lower would be his usefulness at what- 
ever task his hand might find to do. In the main 
the men who have distinguished themselves in 
every sphere of higher endeavour have been edu- 
cated men. If they were not so, they laboured 
under disadvantages which those so situated could 
not fail to regret. There have been frequently 
instances of men whose natural ability won them 
high positions deploring their lack of superior 
acquirements, but we never heard of any one, 
however successful, regretting that he had to bear 
a burden of superfluous knowledge. Creek, for 
instance, is very often pronounced ex cathedra 
a supernumerary and utterly useless accomplish- 
ment. But we never heard of any one blaming it 
for standing in the way of his advancement. 
Neither Greek nor Latin, however, is the whole of 
education, and Mr, Davin uses culture in a much 
wider sense, The day is gone by when the strong 
arm swayed the destinies of men. It is the strong 
head that rules to-day. Whatever increases its 
strength, without weakening the physical or moral 
powers (and these two are included in the broadest 
culture), is good and to be desired. It is the man 
of business, indeed, who most needs culture as a 
diversion from the strain of toil and care, as well 
m for the due development and balance of all his 
faculties, Mr. Davin's lecture touches the right, 
key and is sure to do good, 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

It is one of the moral drawbacks of the electric 
telegraph, as a means for the rapid transmission of 
all kinds of news, that it causes in the general 
mind an unhappy confusion as to the relative im- 
portance of events. The daily occurrences of 
which (apart from professional or business exigen 
cies) the accounts are most eagerly read, belong 
very largely to the class of subjects whose discus- 
sion is least edifying. Only a small proportion of 
the whole budget of news is calculated to furnish 
grounds for a fair estimate of human progress. 
Reports of accidents, crimes, trials, political meet- 
ings, elections, sporting matters, alleged utterances 
of public men, failures, riots, scandals and other 
phases of the life, thought and movement of man- 
kind all over the world, do certainly supply data 
for the history of the time. It may be said, in- 
deed, that in this olla podrida of far-fetched gossip, 
we have the very essence and flavour of what is 
good, bad and indifferent in the whole round world 
served up to us every morning. The organization 
that gives us this daily feast of novelty is assuredly 
admirable. We have become so used to the regu- 
lar discharge of its functions that we have ceased 
to wonder at it. A century ago the most advanced 
science would have promptly pronounced it im- 
possible — a Utopian dream. To us it is a com- 
monplace reality. The very profusion of news 
tends to deprive it of interest and value. W 7 e 
read it as a matter of course, and, as a matter of 
course, forget it. It is, moreover, what is simply 
sensational that occupies most space, and, there- 
fore, what is really memorable is very often passed 
over or dismissed with a hasty glance. Let any 
ordinary reader try to recall some of the events 
that have been most bruited abroad during the 
past year and he will acknowledge that our atten- 
tion from day to day is, far too frequently, squan- 
dered on the mere casual by-play and incidental 
side issues in the great drama of life. Often what 
is most significant in thought, word and deed, 
secures no notice at all, or, at best, but a glance 
or whispered comment. This does not happen 
because the agencies that procure us our news do 
not lay before us an ample variety. Their nets 
are close and far-reaching, and it is a small item 
floating on the great stream of time that escapes 
capture. But in the display of headings prefer- 
ence is given to the sensational, however worthless 
or ephemeral it may be in its bearings on the 
world's development. The sensations of the year 
— those happenings that, for the time being, mono- 
polize attention — are not necessarily, therefore, 
the events most worthy of remembrance as affect- 
ing the destiny of our race. 

Nevertheless, whatever deeply stirs the public 
mind has for that very reason a significance as a, 
test of the triumph or failure of civilisation, and 
thus the nine days' wonders of any period are 
landmarks by which its progress may be measured. 
To be sure, all that excites popular feeling is not 
valueless, A great battle, a great political crisis, 
an earthquake or other disaster, occasioning loss 
of life and destruction of property, the death of 
some famous personage, or some, scientific dis- 
covery likely to revolutionise certain departments 

of industry thesy and other such events are of 

genera) interest to the class that reads and thinks, 
and arc at. the same time more or less sensational. 
But to be able to judge with some degree of accur- 
acy whether, in a certain period — the year ending, 
for instance the world has, on the whole, im 
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proved, and in what respects it is better now than 
it was at the starting-point of our retrospect, we 
should have to penetrate far below the surface of 
those events that have attained publicity. It is 
not in the defeat of a cabinet or even in the over- 
throw of a dynasty that we learn whether a nation 
is soaring or sinking. Some vague notion we may 
gain of the main tendency of popular aspiration, 
but that, notion is as likely to be wrong as right. 
The speeches of popular orators may be as rose- 
coloured and as meaningless as speeches from 
thrones, and equally untrustworthy as indications 
of the drift of opinion or the condition of the 
masses. Even statistics, however careful, are 
practically useless without a commentary. As for 
the relations of communities to each other, the 
multitude of documents that treat with such 
gravity of the sentiments that inspire France 
towards Germany, Austria towards Russia, or 
England towards Italy are absurdly misleading. 
For the entities that the writers have in their minds 
are not the millions that make up those great 
nations, but a few • statesmen and journalists of 
more or less pronounced leanings and antipathies. 
Individuals do certainly exercise vast influence for 
good and evil on the destinies of nations, but the 
latter have notwithstanding a moral and intellec- 
tual development which must be studied apart from 
both dynasties and statecraft. This truth — which 
is of more importance than the success or discom- 
fiture of any system-monger — is liable to be lost 
sight of in the conflict of rival ambitions to which 
whole nations are made subservient. It seems a 
cruel mockery to hear of the schemes of aggran- 
dizement by which populations are arrayed against 
each other in a struggle that makes men mere 
pawns on a chess-board, to be moved hither and 
thither at the caprice of a despot. War, doubt- 
less, has its purpose in the growth of humanity, 
but a policy which turns a whole continent into a 
series of camps and fills the air with perpetual 
rumours of war is hardly one for congratulation, 
even if it be exercised on the plea of necessity. 

The year just closing has only differed from its 
predecessors in the greater rifeness of such 
rumours and the larger expenditures for such 
slaughter-drills. The inevitableness of a san- 
guinary conflict in a future more or less remote has 
been formulated into an article of faith which, as 
an understood proviso, qualifies even professions of 
peaceful intent. The disturbing effect of this con- 
stant menace on the public mind of Europe is 
shown by its proneness to sudden panics, the re- 
sults of which on finances, industry and commerce 
would be more serious if they had not so often 
been proved unfounded. The many visits of 
crowned heads to each other have marked the 
isolation of the French Republic. The French 
Exposition also lacked the sanction of the Euro- 
pean monarchies, though it was cordially recog- 
nized by the nations of the world. Englishmen 
contributed not a little to its success, and their 
cooperation was thankfully acknowledged. The 
presence of the young Kaiser at the British naval 
manoeuvres helped to remove the ill-feeling caused 
by Count Bismarck's attack on Sir Robert Morier. 
The prominence of Bazaine in the casus belli and 
the courteous attentions paid by the Czar to the 
British Ambassador gave the controversy a large 
international significance. On the break-down 
and suicide of Pigolt the usefulness of the Special 
Commission may be said to have ended, hut it 
only readied its goal (whatever that was) a few 
weeks ago. The Royal ( i rants debate emphasized 



the growth of English Radicalism as a distinct 
force from the traditional Liberalism of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The sympathy shown for the dockmen in 
the great London strike was significant in the 
same direction. The county councils have been 
verifying the adage of the new broom and have 
done some good work. England has taken a 
lesson from her colonies in organizing a department 
of agriculture. There are signs of a growing 
rapprochement between the Unionist coalition and 
the Nationalists, the issue of which is, as yet, how- 
ever, uncertain. The postponed Western Austra- 
lia bill brought out the solidarity of the Austra- 
lian colonies, as against the Mother Country. 
Whether they will agree as well on the federation 
question remains to be seen. Sir H. Parkes is 
hopeful, though his record with regard to the 
Federal Council is against him as the leader of 
such a movement. The Behrings Sea question 
was urged on the attention of the Government, but 
with what result is not yet known. The"Sack- 
ville incident " solved itself in a double sense, 
ambulando. A nother " incident" — that which took 
its name from the Russian Atchinoff— had some 
interesting results across the channel, leading in- 
directly to the prosecution of the Ligue de 
Patriotes, which was the inauguration of the 
Government's vigorous and successful anti-Bou- 
langist policy. The year, on the whole, has been 
a prosperous one for the Republic, which, if it 
uses its advantages wisely, may ultimately recon- 
cile the not too prejudiced Conservatives. Cer- 
tainly in some respects. France is less to be pitied 
than Germany, where such things as the persecu- 
tion of Prof. Geffcken cause neither the chancellor 
nor his master to blush. There has been a good 
deal of fruitless court paid to the Czar on the part 
of the leading member of the Triple Alliance, 
but the attempt to coerce Austria-Hungary into 
following suit has been a failure. The boldness of 
Muscovite intrigue in the Balkans during the past 
year, the Czar's open inciting of Prince Nicholas 
to seek the crown of Servia (laid aside by King 
Milan), the evil work of anti-Austrian agents in 
Roumania, leading to a succession of crises, and 
the Czar's efforts, through the Radical Zankoff, to 
overthrow Prince Ferdinand, were provocations 
that neither Count Kalnoky nor Herr Tisza could 
condone. In Italy the situation remains virtually 
unchanged. An Italian prelate who undertook to 
preach conciliation by defending Italian unity was 
untimely in choosing the hour of his appeal, and he 
withdrew his eirenicon. The Eastern Question is 
still unsettled. Crete has again been up in arms 
in vain, the unwise manifesto of M. Tricoupis 
only encouraging hopes that were sure to end in 
disappointment. His railway policy (though finan- 
cially hazardous) will be welcomed by the travel- 
ling world, 

Africa has had the eyes and ears of civilisation 
for a good part of the year. Egypt was menaced 
by an Ethiopian invasion, which General Grenfell 
had the honour of repelling. The death of King 
John of Abyssinia (England's old friend) ted to 
unexpected results for Italy, whose claims, how- 
ever, based on a treaty with King Menelek of 
Shea, France disallows. East Africa has been the 
stage of a German-Arab conflict, but its glory is to 
have restored Stanley and Emin Pasha (maimed 
unhappily through an accident) to anxious civ-ilka* 
don, The annals of exploring adventure have 
produced few parallels to the story of the heroes— 
especially that of Stanley's second journey up the 
Aruwimi and through the central forest to Fort 



Bobo, where Lieut. Stairs held garrison. On 
reaching the trysting.place at Kavilli, he was dis- 
appointed to hear that Emin and Mr. Jephson had 
been captured by the Mahdtsts. He was deter- 
mined, however, to fulfil his mission and to justify 
its name at whatever personal inconvenience, and 
his triumphant return was one of the bright spots 
of the past year. Some difficulties arose between 
England and Portugal in connection with the 
Delagoa Bay railway and the Zambezi region, 
which led to some acrimonious controversy. 
South Africa has been prosperous. The Armen- 
ians have been protesting anew against Moslem 
tyranny, Moussa Bey being the chief offender. 
The Shah's visit to England has led to some re- 
forms in Persia, such as the introduction of the 
Western banking system. Some Afghan frontier 
alarms were hardly heard in the turmoil of Euro- 
pean rivalries. In India there has been a good 
deal of agitation and some military expeditions 
were necessary to meet refractor)' border states. 
In Burmah the dakoits have not been idle, and 
they have kept the forces busy. China has inau- 
gurated a railway policy, from which much is ex- 
expected. The Siberian railway project has also 
been taken up in earnest by Russia, the Govern- 
ment of which country sent a commissioner to this 
continent to inspect and report on the American and 
Canadian transcontinental lines. Japan's new con- 
stitution goes into force on the 1st of January 
next. We have already dealt with it at some length. 

Our relations with Australia are destined to be- 
come more intimate and mutually advantageous. 
The Canadian Dominion is the model of the federa- 
tion which is now under discussion. Hawaii was the 
scene of an abortive revolution. One of the 
insular inspectors, by birth a Canadian, has 
been on a visit to Canada, and has advocated 
closer relations between the Sandwich Islands and 
the Dominion. In South America the event of 
the year has been the Brazilian revolution. The 
Haytian combatants gradually wore each other 
out, Gen. Legitime being the victor. The Pan- 
American Conference of Mr. Secretary Blaine has 
been at work for some months, but as yet it is not 
certain with what result. The inauguration of 
President Harrison took place in due course, and 
the usual changes in the various services followed. 
The year has had its share of disasters, among 
which that of Conemaugh and the Quebec rock- 
slide will be mournfully recalled. In Canada the 
year has been one of much controversy of a kind 
which it was hoped that we had outgrown. But, 
notwithstanding bitter words, which are never in 
season, there has been, thanks to the moderation 
of enlightened public men and the kindly good 
sense of our people as a whole, no serious rupture 
of good relations between the two great sections 
of our population. It lias been our constant aim, 
as far as lay within the range of our modest influ- 
ence, to reconcile, instead of accentuating, differ- 
ences, and we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our efforts have, in the main, been acceptable 
to our readers. Some of those whom we were, at 
the beginning of the year, glad to number among 
the friends of this journal, have been taken to their 
rest. Among them were benefactors of their com- 
patriots and their race, of whom any country 
might be proud, In conclusion, we would thank 
nil our subscribers and those who have aided us by 
their contributions, and trusting that in the future, 
as in the past, our relations may continue on the 
same friendly hasis, we wish them and all our readers 
A Happy New Y«ar ! 
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The Pktkr Redpath Museum, McGill University.— 
in she year 1 880, Mr. Peter Redpath, who had already 
enriched the institution with various gifts, announced that 
he intended to make to McGill University the donation of 
the museum which hears his name. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, in the Mime year, the foundation stone of the build- 
ing was laid by the Marquis of Lome, in the presence of 
the convocation of the University and a large number of 
the friends of education. On the 24th of August, 1883, 
the mssseum was duly conveyed by Mr. Redpath to the late 
Judge Day, as Chancellor, on behalf of the corporation of 
"the University, and the formal opening took place in the 
presence of an assemblage comprising not only what was 
most distinguished in Canadian science and learning, but a 
fair representation of British and American research and 
culture. It had been arranged that the inauguration should 
coincide with the meeting in this city oi the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and invitations 
had also been sent to the Governor-General, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec and other high officials and notabilities. 
In accepting the gift the chancellor said : " It is a difficult 
task to express in fitting words oar sense of the obligation 
siirfer which yon have laid not only the University, but the 
friends of education in the interesting and important depart- 
ment of science which your liberality is intended to pro- 
mote. The architectural beauty of the edifice in which we 
are assembled — its classic design — the elegance and com- 
pleteness of its finish make it in itself an education of no 
small value ; while joined to these excellencies, its ample 
proportions and perfect adaptation to its destined uses, 
indicate the munificence and wisdom of its founder. We 
trust it will remain for future generations what it now is, a 
majestic monument, bearing the honoured name of him in 
whom the power of riches has been added to the better gift 
of distributing them with a bountiful hand for the welfare 
of maskmd. You will be gratified to learn that the valu- 
able assemblage of objects of natural science for which you 
have provided this stately depository has been enriched by 
the addition of the life-long collections of our learned and 
honoured principal, Dr. Dawson — a gift by him to the 
University of great pecuniary, and far greater scientific 
value, and let me add that it is but one of a long series of 
benefactions and self-sacrifices, by which he has earned, our 
gratitude. Am like these extend further than their first 
manifest object. They give an impulse to philanthropic 
hearts, while they furnish a standing protest against the 
selfish and ignoble use of wealth. We accept this hall of 
science as a noble contribution to those higher agencies, and 
now before this assembly, made august by the presence of 
oar dktingnished guests, true kings of the realms of thought, 
and in the presence of the benefactors of this University, en- 
lightened men, and no less sympathetic and generous women, 
we dedicate the Peter Redpath Museum to the study of the 
various and wonderful manifestations of God's creation, 
and emphatically we dedicate it to the use of earnest 
students, who in reverent questioning of the works of 
living nature awl the records upon the stony tablets of a 
dead and buried world, seek that vital truth, which above 
all other things, it imports the immortal spirit of man to 
know." Dr. Carpenter then spoke of the welcome he had 
received "as the bother of Philip Carpenter, whose col- 
lection, be was glad to say, formed one of the ornaments of 
this museum" ; dwelt am the great value of the fossils con- 
tained in the building ; touched on his collaboration with 
Principal' {Sir J. W.) Dawson and Sir William Logan in 
CMmetion with one of tire most remarkable of them, the 
&0Z8Qn Cati&denUi and contracted the opportunities for 
scientific study enjoyed by the later generation of students, 
with the meagre mean* at the disposal of the inquirer when 
be was a young man. After some remarks by Professor 
Hall on the value of the museum for extending a knowledge 
of the natural history and resources of Canada, Principal 
(Sir J. W.j Dawson thanked Mr. Redpath, not go much as 
representing the University, but as President of .the 
American Association, and on his own behalf as a student 
of nature, He had the utmost faith in well arranged 
eolketkwas as a means of education and, when united, as 
hens, with admirable rooms for teaching and with capable 
teachers, there was the best reason to hope that the Peter 
Redpath Museum would be a large and constantly increas- 
ing factor in the educational lite and growth of Canada, 
These forecasts have not proved unfounded. The number 
of persons using the museum and the additions since made 
to its collections, as shown by the annual reports, evince 
the deep interest of a large aaniber of earnest students, 
both in and out of Canada, and the good results of Mr, 
Ksdpath's generous example. The architects were Messrs, 
Htstghinscn Steele. 

The Pnmmr&UAK On,i,mf,, Mom real, -- This fine 
building, the object of which is denoted by to name, its a 
familiar sight among the educational edifices of Montreal, 
'fits college, a handsome, espaewtts, well arranged stone 
rfrHcttsre, ' is pleasantly situated on a rising ground above 
the city, overwokiBg the university ground* and having a 
fair and &mpwbmdv4 view of the city, the -river and the 
region on the other side of it, like most of the religious 
educational institution* of Montreal, it owes its erection 
■iad enlargement to private generosity, fn 1865 the 



church authorities secured a charter, Mrs. Redpath set a 
good example by endowing a chair with a sum of $20,000 t 
the late Mr, Edward Matikay gave $40,000, and the late 
Mr, Joseph Mackfty bequeathed $10,000 for the same pur- 
pose. Mr, David Morrice contributed the moans for the 
splendid addition to the original college known as Morrice 
Hall, a name in which his public-spirited and pious muni- 
ficence is deservedly commemorated. It comprises the 
Convocation Hall, the library, the dining hall, dormitories 
and offices, forming with the original building the three 
sides of a quadrangle. The institution is a training school 
for ministers and missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and is under the control of the General Assem- 
bly. It is in every way well adapted for its purpose. The 
library is one of rare excellence and fulness in theological 
learning— one of its specialties being a complete set of 
Migne's famous collection of the Fathers of the Church. 
There is a preparatory department. The course looks to 
the degree of B.D. For the arts course there is ample and 
convenient provision — the College being affiliated with 
McGill University. The Rev. 1). H. MacVicar, D.D., 
I.L.D., is principal. The other professors are the Rev. 
John Campbell, M.A., the Rev. D. Coussirat, B.D. ; the 
Rev. John Scrimger, M.A., and the Rev. L. H. Jordan, 
B.D. The Rev. N. MacNish, B.D., LL.D., Cornwall, 
and Messrs. A. T, Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., C. W. Whyte, 
B.A., and W. M. Rochester, B.A., are lecturers. Several 
students' societies are connected with the College, which 
also publishes an excellent monthly magazine, the Presby- 
terian College 'Journal. 

Residence of J. Hendry, Esq., Mayor of New West- 
minster. — This engraving is its own interpreter. It will 
give our readers some notion of the style of architecture 
and mode of living that prevail among the well-to-do class 
in New Westminster and other cities of our great Pacific 
Province. The situation of Mr. Hendry's dwelling is, we 
believe, unsurpassed in the Dominion for the lovely view 
that it commands, including the Fraser River, the Coast 
Range for many miles inland, Mount Baker, which so 
delighted the Marquis of Lome, with Vancouver Island in 
the distance, " Such a spectacle," said the Earl (now 
Marquis) of Dufferin, on his visit to the Pacific some twelve 
years ago, "is not to be parallelled by any country in the 
world. Day after day for a whole week we threaded an 
interminable labyrinth of watery lanes and reaches that 
wound endlessly in and out of a network of islands, pro- 
montories and peninsulas for thousands of miles, unruffled 
by the slightest swell from the adjoining ocean, and pre- 
senting at every turn an ever-shifting combination of rock, 
verdure, forest, glacier and snow-capped mountain of un- 
rivalled grandeur and beauty." And this is the testimony 
of all tourists (though they have not all Lord Dufferin's 
faculty of expression) who have visited the country. It is a 
land richly favoured by nature, whether we survey it day 
after day from a floating palace, or fix our attention on 
some lovely spot in the ever varying scene of matchless 
beauty. " The varied view of sea and land," says another 
traveller, from whose description we have already quoted 
more than once, " with, in the distance the pearly opales- 
cent range of the Olympian Mountains, was one of the 
most exquisite I ever saw. The clouds above were gor- 
geous with purple, rose-pink, silver-gray and glowing gold, 
while the far-shimmering, sunset-tinted mountain peaks 
seemed too ethereal for earth. They were surely like the 
gates of pearl and walls of precious stones of the New 
Jerusalem. In the south-east rises Mount Baker in a 
beautiful isolated cone to the height of thirteen thousand 
feet." And to these rapturous praises of Dr. Withrow we 
might add others from tourists equally delighted with the 
rare loveliness of the scenery. To catch a glimpse of such 
charms is surely worth a long journey. 

Sub Rosis.— It is not often that one sees even in a 
picture such a sight as this. The house is absolutely hidden 
from view, smothered in the sweets of the queen of beauty 
among flowers, for form, texture and fragrance. Even 
England, the land of roses, as the Rev. Mr. Stone calls it, 
could not equal such profusion as this— more than a thousand 
roses, we believe, on each bush. As this is from a photo- 
graph, sent us direct from the scene of this luxuriant 
growth, we can now have no difficulty in believing what so 
many tourists have told us, The season when the picture 
was taken was midsummer, but in British Columbia, New 
Westminster especially, the roses bloom at all seasons, we 
are told, '-Though the month was October," says a 
traveller, giving his personal experience, "the air was 
balmy, the sun warm, the foliage green and the roses, pinks 
and dahlias were in full bloom in the gardens. At the 
pleasant home of a friend I was presented with one of the 
most lovely and fragrant bouquets of roses that 1 ever 
saw." We hope our English leaders will appreciate this 
twofold testimony to the mildness of the climate ami the 
bounty of the soil of far Western Canada. It is not all 
arctic. 

Tub II armour o» Iteiumsv-m; Vancouver Island, 

IjKif jfsit Columbia,- This fine harbour, to which we had 

occasion to refer some time ago in connection with the dry 
dock constructed in that place, is the most important in 
Vancouver Island, It is situated on the strait of [nan tie 
Ftiea, about sixty-live miles from its entrance and about 
three mite from Victoria, The harbour is about three 
miles long by two miles broad, and has an average depth 
of from six to eight fathoms, Rocky promontories, with 
gently sloping sandy toys and outlying islands, diversify its 
shore line,' 'tisquiinaii.lt has for many years been the 
station of Her Majesty's ships on the Pacific coast, Be- 



sides the graving dock, it contains a naval hospital, a navy 
yard, and a series of buildings necessary to accommodate 
the officers and men of the squadron. Apart from its posi- 
tion, in connection with the latter, Esqttiroault is a place of 
recognized commercial importance. The scenery is among 
the most beautiful in North America. " Such a spectacle," 
said Lord Dufferin during his visit to Victoria in 1876, " is 
not to be parallelled by any country in the world." And 
his successor is no less enthusiastic. "There is," writes 
the Marquis of Lome, "no fairer land in the world than 
the country around Victoria. The climate of much of the 
island is like that of Devonshire or Jersey. A more 
rigorous winter is to be met with at its northern end, and 
the high mountains which stud most of it afford oppor- 
tunities of seeking an occasional snow-field in winter. But 
about Victoria the snow never lies long, and its inhabitants 
are far more ignorant of the art of skating than are thetr 
English cousins." And such testimonies could lie multi- 
plied. Our engraving will help the reader to appreciate 
one phase of this lovely scenery, as well as the local ad- 
vantages of which we have spoken. 

Hamilton, Ont. — To some of our readers this will be 
a familiar and a cherished sight. The city of Hamilton is, 
in one particular, like Montreal. It has its mountain on 
one side and its water on the other. Burlington Bay, the 
very name of which suggests scenes of beauty, is one of 
the loveliest parts of that lake which our poet, Campbell, 
has so triumphantly sung. Hamilton is built on a plateau 
of slightly elevated ground at the foot of a range of hills 
that extends to the Falls of Niagara, and which at this 
point forms a noble background to Hamilton. It is from 
the slopes of the mountain that the large double-page 
view, of which we give an engraving, was taken, and the 
general effect is not unlike the panorama of our own city 
from a like eminence. The ground was laid out in 1813 
by Mr. George Hamilton, who foresaw the future greatness 
of the city from the natural advantages of the locality. 
The western extremity of Lake Ontario at the foot of the 
escarpment forming the outer rim of the lake basin, with 
materials for building and the signs of fertility all around 
it, he recognized at once its fitness to be an agricultural 
centre and the seat of a thriving trade. Manufactures, 
perhaps, did not enter his mind, for in the early part of 
the century, to encourage manufacturing out of England 
was a sort of economic lese-majeste that no loyal Briton, 
who valued his peace of mind, would lie guilty of. But 
the day was to come when all those old-world prejudices 
would be swept away and Hamilton was to grow into not 
merely a mart of commerce and a primary or secondary 
goal for the produce of a large and rich district, but a busy- 
hive of various fabrication. The city was from the first 
well planned. The streets, as in Montreal, were partly 
compelled by circumstances, partly directed by choice, to 
run, for the most part, at right angles to each other. 
Back from the Bay they are mostly south and north, the 
principal thoroughfare, King street, traversing the town 
right through from east to west. Near the centre of it 
there is a large open space, some distance north from which 
is Market Square, where a spacious building may be seen. 
This is the Market or City Hall, as we have regard to its 
lower or upper storeys. Court House Square, between 
King street and the Mountain, takes its name from the 
new Court House erected in 1878, and one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the Dominion. The Exhibition 
Building and Ground, the Hospital and the Drill Hall are 
other noteworthy features in the architecture, to which at- 
tention is called in our engravings. In the secular build- 
ings, as in the churches of Hamilton, an artistic sentiment 
is evident, which is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the place to the visitor. In all, its sacred edifices num- 
ber more than twenty-five, and there is hardly one of them 
that has not some special charm for the lover of good 
architecture. Christ Church Cathedral may not be com- 
parable with Montreal's church of the same name, but it 
has a beauty of its own. The finer private residences of 
Hamilton, in the main, are in harmony with the tone of the 
churches and public buildings. The stately pile of Dun- 
durn was long associated with one of our unforgotten 
statesmen, Sir Allan McNab. The home of the Hon. W, 
E. Sanford, whose portrait and biography we published 
not long ago, is a pleasant example of the taste of a later 
generation. In fact, whether we examine its churches, its 
civic buildings, its houses of education and charity, or the 
residences of its prominent cttuens, we find Hamilton 
worthy of its fame and aspirations, Canada boasts of at 
least a dojten of as handsome cities as could be found on 
this continent -some of them, with historic associations 
that carry us back for centuries. They differ from each 
other in natural surroundings, and In architectural char- 
acter, as in the composition of their population and the in- 
dustry and trade that give them life and progress, But 
there is no reason why one should envy the other. We 
need them all, and they are all alike necessary to the 
prosperity of the Dominion. 

Canada Solthkrn Railway Station and Varus, 
St. Thomas, Qnt. This is another prominent feature of 
a western city, to whose growth and prosperity we have 
already given Attention, Much of its advancement has 
been due, as we have already pointed out, to its railway 
facilities. It had Originally, indeed, marktd advantages of 
situation, being in the destined path of travel through a 
rich district, both into the heart of Ontario and to all parts 
of the continent, The Southern Railway may he said to 
have laid the foundation of its fortunes, or, at least, to have 
strengthened them that they could no longer be shaken by 
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any vicissitude. The Company's Car Shops are a sight to 
see for those who would have an insight into one of the 
greatest forces of modern progress. The engine and gen- 
eral repair shops of the Company are also located here, 
and it is no uncommon occurrence for the pay car to dis- 
burse $40,000 at this point on its monthly visits. The 
Michigan Central and its St. Clair and London branches, 
together with the Credit Valley division of the C.P.R., 
make of this a union station. Our engraving gives a view 
of it and of the yard adjoining. 

Medical School, McGu.i. University.— The building 
in our engraving will be familiar to many of our readers as that 
of the Medical School of McGill University. The Medical 
Faculty of this great institution was founded in 1824. 
It was originally known as the "Medical Institution." 
Its organizers were Drs. John Stephenson, Andrew F, 
Holmes, William Robertson and William Caldwell. In 
1829 it was affiliated to McGiU College, and in 1833 the 
degree of M.D. was conferred for the first time on Mr. W. 
L. Logie. At that time there were only five professors, 
now there are nearly twenty. The reputation of the school 
has extended far and wide, and some of its graduates have 
made their mark in both hemispheres. For some years the 
school had no building of its own. Then, after some 
vicissitudes, it settled down in what was for a long time its 
familiar home in- Cote street. -Some years ago it was 
thought time to move to a more convenient site, and the 
present building was' opened in 1885. It has been found 
admirably adapted for the fulfilment of its functions— the 
facilities now offered being on a par with those of the : first 
schools in Europe. By what is known as the "Leanchoil 
Endowment," Sir Donald Smith gave $50,000 towards the 
perfecting of the means at the disposal of the students. 
The Campbell Memorial and Cameron Obstetrical Endow- 
ments — the former, in honour of Dr. G. W. Campbell, who 
was connected with the school almost from its foundation 
till his death— have tended to the same result. The labo- 
ratories, dissecting room, lecture halls and all the other 
apartments are spacious and well equipped. The labora- 
tories are the chemical, the physiological, the pharmacolo- 
gical, the histological, and the pathological, each of which 
has its own apparatus and instruments. For the study of 
anatomy, physiology and histology there is no medical 
school in America that will, when all the arrangements are 
completed, be more comprehensively adapted. Montreal 
has long been famous for the high qualifications of its physi- 
cians and surgeons, and we need hardly say that McGill 
comprises its full share of the most distinguished of them. 

A Patrician Lady of Venice. — This fine picture 
(one of Cabanel's ljest works) needs no explanation. The 
beauty is of that blonde type in which North Italy delights. 
Expression, pose and costume are all in harmony. 



EVENING AT ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. 

All golden is the air with sunset glow ; 
Melodious sounds of evening vibrate down 
The quaint and winding street of the old town. 
Great creaking wagons, drawn by oxen, go 
Their tedious journey lumbering and slow, 
While from the grass the crickets' chirping note 
Comes, mingling with the calls from many a throat 
Of deep-voiced cattle in the fields below. 
Serene and restful, like a godly life 
That nears its close, its perfect faith secure, 
A life at peace with God, at peace with man, 
After the tumu<lt>and the busy strife, 
And the hot labour of the day are o'er, 
This evening beauty soothes as naught else can. 

Olivia -Douglas. 

Mr. Henry Sandham has lately painted a portrait which 
luts deservedly won a great deal of praise from the critics 
and the few others by whom it has been seen. The subject 
is Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, and it was 
painted at Ottawa during the summer. It will be hung in 
the Parliament buildings in that city, and fulfils in a remark 
able degree all the requirements of a public portrait of a 
distinguished man. The Premier ha» been in office for thirty 
years, and in the commanding head and figure may be read 
the success with which he has met and conquered the diffi- 
culties in which the Canadian Government is often entangled. 
Sir John is seated, arrayed in his official costume, decora, 
lions, etc., and, in spite of the richness and brilliancy of 
their effect, the artist has bravely solved the problem of mak- 
ing them entirely subservient to the importance and dignity 
of the head. The breadth and seriousness of Mr. Sand ham's, 
work is making itself felt in portraiture, and it is to be hoped 
that this fine work may lie publicly seen before it leaves Hog- 
ton, — Host on Post. 

There are 3,000 medical women in the United States 
whose incomes range from $5,000 to $20,000 a year, The 
number is increasing every year, and the supply of M lady 
doctors" bids fair to be as great as that of the male 
physicians. Austria is the only civilized country in the 
world which prohibits women from entering the medical 
profession. Russia and China permit them, and the Queens 
ofllaly and Roiimaniji employ women physicians. Women 
are petitioning the Austrian Government to open the doors 
of it* medical colleges to litem, and I he Empress 1ms been 
urged to assist. One of the most successful homteopalhic 
women physician* of the West is Miss Maria McDenll, of 
Helena, Montana, whose income last year was between 
$11,000 awl $i3,f»3, 8h« received her medkal education 
in Boston and Berlin, 




We read not long since a story of an incident 
illustrative of the late Sir Frederick Ouseley's 
munificence. When the late Bishop Gray, metro- 
politan of South Africa, was seeking help for his 
church, Sir Frederick, who was at that time some- 
what involved in pecuniary difficulties, shrank from 
the pain that he would give if he sent his friend 
empty away. Although, therefore, he had no 
money, he said to the bishop : " I cannot refuse 
you a trifle. Take the stone in that jewel box and 
sell it for your mission. Bishop Gray accordingly 
took it to a jeweller to have it valued and turned 
into coin of the realm. " I suppose," said the 
jeweller, "you really are a bishop, but whether or 
not, this stone is a Persian jewel of rare value." 
'I he bishop, of course, had no trouble in proving 
his identity, and he was astounded at the sum 
which Sir Frederick's carelessly generous gift was 
the means of adding to his treasury. It turned 
out that the stone had belonged to the father of 
Sir Frederick, who had been British Minister to 
Persia and was a distinguished Orientalist. 

Not only Sir Gore Ouseley, but his brother, Sir 
William Ouseley, made his mark in that memorable 
band of English Orientalists of the early years of 
this century, to whose labours Sir William Jones 
was the first to give a fruitful impulse. They were 
both the sons of Ralph Ouseley, the member of a 
family originally from Northamptonshire, but of 
which a branch had settled in Ireland, partly in 
Wexford, partly in Limerick. The famous Gideon 
Ouseley, who did so much to spread John Wesley's 
reform in Ireland, was nearly related to the 
brothers. 

Of Sir William's oriental studies, one of the most 
important results was his edition of " The Oriental 
Geography of Ebn Haukal, an Arabian Traveller 
of the Tenth Century," published in London in 
1800. It gives the Persian version and a translation, 
and is of considerable interest and value to one 
reading the works of early western travellers, such 
as Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville. The 
portions relating to the great cities of Central 
Asia, long since fallen from their high estate, are 
especially instructive. 

To the Editor of Tim Dominion Illustrated : 

Dear Sir, --Apropos of a paragraph in last "Red and 
Blue Pencil," allow- me to say that in the Warwickshire 
speech, which is my mother tongue, A'ti/fiA was always 
pronounced Raif among the educated as well as the un- 
educated classes. It may be that a later generation has 
adopted the newer pronounciation of Half, but / know no 
other than the older one, which was particularly impressed 
on my mind by the reading of a favourite book, " Ralph 
Gemmel," among tales of the Scottish Covenanters. 

Can any of your readers inform us of the Scottish pro- 
nunciation of the word fifty years ago ? 

Yours, faithfully, 

S.' A. Cukon. 

In the poetical preface to her " Coming of the 
Princess and other Poems," Mrs. Kate Seymour 
McLean uttered this prophecy: 

" Oh ! Poet of our glorious land so fair, 

Whose foot is at the door, 
Even so my song shall melt into the air 
And die and be no more. 

Hut thou shall live, purl of the nation's life, 

The world shall hear thy voice, 
Singing above the noise of war and strife, 

And therefore 1 rejoice." 

This patriotic prophecy has been abundantly 
fulfilled within the last few years. A generation 
ago llcuvysegeand Sangster were quoted in English 
and American magazines and journals (the former 
with rare praise in the M>rtA British A*ertw), but 
the momentary enthusiasm passed away and an 
interval of reaction followed. Now, however, the 
interest in our literature — our poetry especially-- 
has received an impetus which promises to be 
lasting. Some time ago we had the pleasure of 
quoting some Uuuktpry comments on the " Songs 
of tin: Great Dominion," that had appeared in the 
English press. In a recent number of the 
Athotuum we find an appreciative review of 



" Among the Millet," by Archibald Lampman, and 
of" La Eegcnde d'un Peuple," by Louis Frtehette. 

The following introductory comment* of the re- 
viewer on the scenery arid history of Canada will 
be welcome to our readers : 

Probably Canada takes precedence among all oar colonies 
for romantic history. For generations two great matkww 
were in conflict among its forests and upon its lakes and 
rivers for a supremacy which even now, in a great portion 
of the country, is not definitely settled. Then it haa ha 
older history ; the period when the pioneers, French and. 
English, strove with, conquered, mixed with, and gradually 
absorbed or drove westward the powerful Huron, Iroquois, 
and Algonquin races, when red and white fought for years 
the foredoomed battle of civilized energy against savage 
man. And a yet more ancient background lies behind; 
for no land in the Americas, with the exception of Mexico 
and Peru, ha« such a hold upon the snsagiiistkm as have 
those northern tracts which legend says were once ruled by 
a fair-skinned autochthonous race, in the days when, as 
some of the confused Algonquin folk tale* stiil clearly 
enough indicate, it was " always summer" in the fer Polar 
North. Its cities, also, have, more than any others in 
North America, a picturesque and time-hallowed beauty all 
their own. Even in the Old World there are few towns so 
fortunate, in the aesthetic and historic glamour thai abides 
upon them, as Quebec. 

Mr. William Sharp, for it is he who writes thus, 
then expresses surprise at the long-continued 
silence in these prairies and forests of ours, as in 
the groves of old — silence only broken now and 
then by a potent voice. But of late there have 
been signs of change, and they are especially 
promising among the later comers in the choir. Prof. 
Roberts, Mr. Lampman and Mr. Bliss Carman. 
Mr. Sharp pronounces the ablest among the younger 
poets in either Canada or America. " The eldest 
of these," he continues, " Charles G. D. Roberts, 
is a poet of exceptional promise ; one, moreover, 
whose work is already remarkable, particularly his 
most recent studies in what, for lack of a better 
phrase, may be termed the higher realism. Mr. 
Lampman comes next, with his noteworthy volume 
Among the Millet. Mr. Bliss Carman, whose verse 
has not yet been collected in book-form, is in some 
respects the most individual artist of the three, 
though his longer poems occasionally suffer in parts 
from a baleful obscurity. Perhaps no one of these 
poets has the keen, though intermittent and 
strangely unequal, imaginative fervour of the late 
Isabella Valancey Crawford, with whose death 
passed away one fair hope for Canadian literature. 

Mr. Sharp, nevertheless, gives to the French the 
pre-eminence in Canadian poetry. Quoting Jules 
Claretie, he, in the main, agrees with him in his 
judgment of Mr. Frechette, whom he deems without 
question the foremost living French Canadian poet. 
He thinks, notwithstanding, that he " may lack that 
quality of serene reserve which placed his pre- 
decessor, Octave Cremate, in the front rank." In 
his great patriotic epic he " has done what no 
Anglo-Canadian poet has attempted to do." Mr- 
Sharp's criticism is all the more valuable that he 
does not indulge in indiscriminate praise. Com- 
mendation, coming with such authority, is sure to 
have a wholesome quickening inrluenca on our 
native singers. 

CANADA'S "SOO" CANAL, 

The Dominion Government is eotvstraeting a $,vc***,«» 
canal on the Canadian side of Sauit Ste. Marie. In two 
years more Canada will have an independent route from the 
head of Lake Superior to the Atlantic seaboard. The "Se© " 
canal will rank with its namesake on the American side. 
The engineers are overcoming great obstacles and deserve 
no ordinary praise for the boldness of their design. The 
canal is to extend across St. Marie island in St, Mary's river. 
Its length will be 3,500 feet. The canal proper is to con- 
sist of a channel way," massive pier work at both entrance*, 
ami a lifting and gmird-loek. The prism of the canal will 
lie Mink to a depth of eighteen fret below the lowest known 
stages of the river Above and below the guard-lock. The 
summit level will possess a wean width of 150 fcet t or a 
bottom width of 145 feet, the sectional area of water being 
square feet." The plans provide for a lock tk>o feet 
long bet ween its gates, with a mean width of eighty-five 
feel in the chamber, Uimmi.sH.wg at both emu, but on «MN 
site sides, to a mean width of sixty feet at the gates. Rm 
walls will form ft height of 41 4 feet, "'he gates ate to be 
opened by hydraulic power neatly similar tothatnsed on the 
Amerlcan side 5 but the mode of tilling ami emptying the 
lock will be different, A trench will also be built on both 
side* of the canal for its full length down so ism? level of the 
bottom mid will be tilted with puddle up to tire water sur- 
face. The cuuiraetor* are Messrs. Hugh and John Ryan 
and Messrs. Allan §» Fleming, of Toronto and Gnaw*. 
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IN THE THICK OF IT. 

A Talk ok Thirty-Seven. 
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Htftnti A me t, moths, In (tat QftVre iiw .Miniic.-r of Agrfealtnte'. 

< HVI'TER XVIII 
THE 1IROKKN HKAR1. 

Until after her son's departure in search of his 
misguided brother, Mrs. Hewn had managed to 
conceal the agitation that was consuming her from 
observation, but no sooner was she alone than she 
became a prey to the most harrowing forebodings. 
She had dispatched a messenger with a letter to 
Emily Howis asking for news of William, and 
1 -egging her by all that was sacred to keep him 
from compromising himself with the Government ; 
but although the letter had been couched in the 
most delicate terms and breathed a strain of almost 
angelic tenderness, the haughty beaut) had not 
honoured it even by a verbal reply. The messen- 
ger, however, brought rumours back with him that 
William had been dismissed, and that Miss Howis 
was accepting the attentions of Mr. Bertram, a 
gentleman of means in the neighbourhood and a 
captain of militia. Such news only added fuel to 
the (ire of dread anxiety on her son's account that 
Mrs. Hcwii was enduring. Moreover she knew 
MWitrtbtng of Mr. Bertram, and in common with 
Dr. Mr, S»mos, and other*, did not believe 

htm worthy of the esteem of any honourable per- 
win That such a man should be the rival of her 
mm, even in the affections of a girl like Emily 
Howl*, rankled deeply. And when Dr. Leslie and 
hi* (laughter rode over in the afternoon after the 
day of Harry's departure they found her in such a 
state of nervous excitement that they offered to re- 
main with her for a day or two. The offer was 
gladly accepted, for Mrs. Hewit and Dr. Leslie 
were old and tried friends, and to him the }>oor lady 
felt she could unburden her mind and receive the 
consoling balm of sympathy. That evening they 
held a long conversation apart, during which Mrs. 
Hewit expressed the warmest love for Harry, and 
her belief that he would come out unscathed from 
all the difficulties which surrounded him, since his 
principles were founded on truth and righteous- 
ness, and his n.ind was upright and generous. 
Her uneasiness and solicitude were great on 
William's behalf. He had disappointed her in 
every particular. Her judgment could not approve 
the choice his affections had made ; and he bad 
shown that his principles were weak, since they 
had been biased by the influence of others, • and 
not based upon the calm conviction of his own 
judgment The terrible fate that had overtaken 
Frank Arnley, whom she dearly loved, over- 
whelmed her with sorrow, though she had not the 
slightest doubt of Harry's ability to prove himself 
guiltless in the matter. The state of the country, 
too, agitated her deeply, and it required all Dr. 
Leslie's ability to soothe her and quiet her appre- 
hensions of evil to the lad she loved with the fer- 
vour of a warm heart and native blood. So long, 
indeed, did the mutual conference continue, that 
Miss Leslie, who had retired to another parlour, 
U-gan to think her hostess had forgotten her. 

When at length Dr. Leslie and Mrs. Hewit 
joined her, and tea was brought in, A lice was much 
pleased to find her old friend had become com- 
posed and more like herself. The conversation 
had grown animated and almost gay, when gad 
denly the trampling of hoofs struck upon their ears. 

'' God grant it is my boys "' cried Mrs, Hewit, 
rushing to die door, Dr. I xrsiie and Alice joined 
Iter, ami all were speculating a* to who ihe rider 
might Itc when he came in view, riding at a tre- 
• He did not slacken rein, but a* 
bv pt*«cd the liotMSf, ihouted in i stentorian voice, 
"Tomato is taken 1 the Government is defeated I" 
Short as was the announcement, it fell like an kv- 
holt upon die heart of Mr*. Hewit She staggered 
mA would have fallen had tun I »r I .*•<$,• m\i 
ported hei, Water was brought, ami after a lime 
she recovered from the swoon, but was so weak 
thai die was carried 10 her room, where she grew 
m much won* that Dr. Leslie dispatched a mrs 
•Mgaf for Wt Pearson. 



Toward morning Mrs. Hewit fell into a quiet 
slumber from which she awoke at noon much re 
freshed. The two medical men, however, agreed 
that perfect quiet was absolutely necessary, since 
the care and anxiety of the preceding days had in- 
jured her nerves to such an extent that the 
slightest shock might prove fatal. 

During the afternoon Mrs. Hewit insisted on 
rising and joining her friends in the parlour. 
Taking a chair near the window, while a large wood 
fire ti.iv k led and flashed, and diffused cheerfulness 
and genial warmth throughout the apartment, she 
joined slightly in the conversation, and the gentle 
Alice hovered around her intent on ministering to 
her needs Ixnh of mind and body. The invalid 
smiled upon the loving girl whom she hoped some 
day soon to call daughter, and expressed by the 
eloquence of her eyes the comfort she derived from 
her presence. 

The party were suddenly alarmed by an excla- 
mation from Mrs. Hewit. She had started to her 
feet and was regarding some object in the road 
with dilating eye and parted lips. 

" It is ! Jt is I" cried the unhappy mother ; 
" they have killed my boy ! Yonder comes his 
horse riderless '." 

Trembling in every limb, Alice sprang to the 
window as the horse dashed through the gate, and 
with a loud whinneying ran up the walk to the steps 
ot the veranda. He was covered with foam and 
gave evidence of severe usage. 

"They have killed him!— My Harry — my 
unhappy boys ! O Harry, Harry, it was I who 
sent you to your fate. You may thank your 
miserable mother for this '." Then, with a sudden 
change of tone, she cried, " How could they ! how 
could they I he so brave— so gentle— and he was 
only trying to save his brother." 

Dr. Jeslie tried to calm her by telling her that 
without doubt the horse had broken away, arid that 
Harry was probably near at hand. The poor lady 
refused all comfort and continued wringing her 
hands in extremity of woe, and sighing heavily 
until again she fainted and was carried to her room. 
It soon became evident \that the end. was come ; 
opiates ceased to have any effect, and the constant 
sighing of the sufferer drew tears from all who 
watched in that darkened room. Several neigh- 
bours and friends had been notified of the danger- 
ous condition of Mrs. Hewit, and together with 
Dr. Leslie, Alice, Dr. Pearson, and the faithful ser- 
vants of the family, shared the last sad watch. 
For some time the breathing had been growing less 
and less regular, the spirit seemed to hover upon 
the close-drawn lips, and the gentle eyes had 
closed. At length, with a soft sigh, the life de- 
parted, and the spirit went to join the angel choir 
above. 

At that dread moment there arose from the yard 
the sound of a man running as for dear life. 

" It must be poor Harry," cried Dr. Leslie ; 
" meet him, Pearson, and break the news." but 
instantly the door of the chamber was thrown open, 
and William Hewit stood before the assembled 
company- a spectre of his former self. What a 
change a few short days had made in the once 
handsome and happy youth ! Pale, wild-eyed, the 
blood flowing among his hair from a wound upon 
his forehead, his -dress disordered and his whole 
appearance haggard to the last degree, the 
miserable man staggered forward to the bedside 
crying 

"Too late ! too late ! I have killed her I Killed 
my mother ! < ) mother ! mother ! Forgive- for 
give your wretched son !" 

Silence reigned in the room of death save the 
sobs, deep and convulsive, of the penitent son, 
For awhik* he was allowed to indulge his heart 
reading grief, Then the two donors whispered 
together, and Pearson, laying his hand gently on 
tltr miserable man's shoulder, motioned him from 
the room, 

Edward* met them on the stairs, 
"Vou are in danger, Mr, llewit," he said; 
"{ aptam JfeWflm ami lOine men have jtisl p®m 
swearing they would have you before you reached 
home. I told them you had not tome*" 

'* Vou must not lose a moment, my friends," said 
Dr. Pearson, » they will be back at once. Hut just 



tell me the facts : Has there been fighting and 
what is the result ?" 

" There was a fight, or rather a rout, at Mont- 
gomery's. The Government is victorious," said 
William. 

" And you have ridden hither since my poor 
boy ?" enquired the doctor, forgetting all anger in 
his pity. 

" I rode till I killed my horse about a mile down 
the road, and ran the rest of the way. Haifa mile 
from Montgomery's poor crazy Helen met me and 
told me that my mother was dying, and that I had 
killed her. God, I know it now but too well ! 
My fate was with the fugitives across the lines, but 
I could not go without asking her forgiveness — and 
now I shall never have it. O miserable man that 
I am :" 

"That is where you must go at once, Mr. 
Hewit. Your life is not worth a moment's pur- 
chase if Bertram or his men get hold of you," said 
Dr. Pearson. 

" Must I ? Must I leave the dear ashes to be 
laid at rest by others ?" cried William in anguish. 

" You must indeed '." replied Dr. Pearson. 
" Take a friend's advice for once. Here is my 
purse. You can pav me at any time. But 
go-go" 

" I will," said the unhappy man. " Would that 
the bullet had killed instead of only scratching me ; 
for what is my life worth ?" 

With friendly care Dr. Pearson had dressed the 
wound on William's forehead while he had been 
speaking, and literally pushed him out of doors. 
One glance at the room where lay the dear re- 
mains, and the once happy William Hewit left the 
home of his childhood for ever, a fugitive and an 
outlaw. 

Chaptkr XIX- 

I'NDKCEIVED. 

'The fugitive's path lay by the residence of 
Howis. 

" I will see Emily once more if only to acquaint 
her with the ruin of all" her grand plans, and with 
the death of my mother." 

Self-deceiving still, William Hewit would not ac- 
knowledge to himself that he wished to obtain a 
promise from Miss Howis to follow him into exile, 
as she had promised to do times without number, 
should need be. Weak man ! his trials were 
thickening. He had yet to learn that he had been 
made the dupe of a calculating, cold-hearted girl, 
a tool to be used as long as useful, and then to be 
cast aside with scorn. He entered the house 
without rapping, and, turning into the familiar 
parlour, became witness of a scene that sent the 
blood from his heart in cold chills to rush back like 
molten lead. 

There seated by the same table on which not a 
month before he had signed the fatal roll while 
Emily Howis hung over him, her soft breath fan- 
ning his cheek, sat Bertram with Emily leaning her 
head upon his shoulder ;— 

" And you promise to be ray wife as soon as the 
present stir is over, my darling ?" Bertram was 
saying. " Vou know my heart was in the cause all 
through, but my position forbade me to espouse it 
openly. If it had been successful, I would soon 
have thrown off all disguise, but now it is all over, 
and what is the use ? Vou promise ?" he con- 
tinued. 

" I do," said Emily, without u smile ; and, look- 
ing up, she saw William Hewit standing in the 
doorway. 

" False girl !" he cried, " Is this the requital for 
all I ha ve suffered !" 

For an instant Miss Howis Hushed scarlet, but, 
immediately rfgai uing her wonted composure, 
answered in scornful tones: 

" So, Mr. Hewit, you are at home again -a good 
soldier truly I Vou fly at the first sign of danger, 
and then have no mote manners than to two 
listener. There is the door, sir, I cannot tolerate 
the presence of a coward." 

Before William could reply, Bertram recovered 
his self-possession, which had been somewhat 
shaken by the apparition of his injured rival. He 
was a powerful, coarse, vulgar man. whose appoint- 
ment 10 the captaincy of a militia company had 
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disgusted all ; the men under him more than any. 
He now rose and in pompons tones shouted : 

'•Ha—ho, my good fellow! it is you, is it! 
You are my prisoner, and shall hang, traitor that 
you are." 

" Traitor, indeed," ejaculated Hewit bitterly, but 
an honester man than you, Captain Bertram. I, 
at least, have acted openly, while you, by your own 
confession, are a sneak and a traitor too. 

" Come, come !" cried Bertram, ruffling up, 
" none of your high airs here, fellow ! Surrender 
quietly or I'll wing you." And as he spoke he 
drew a pistol from his belt and fired it at Hewit. 
William had anticipated the act and his pistol was 
already in his hand, as, springing to one side, he 
avoided the aim of his antagonist. 

•• And now it's my turn, Mr. Bertram," he cried, 
walking close up. Miss Howis had flown at the 
first appearance of a quarrel, shouting in vain for 
help. Bertram grew deadly pale and raised his 
hands as though in supplication as he met the stern 
and unrelenting gaze of Hewit. 
" " I cannot kill you — wretch though you are," 
said William, "but we shall meet again some clay," 
and he discharged his piece at the ceiling. 

»Ha — ha!" shouted Bertram, finding himself 
out of danger, take that !" and he aimed a heavy 
blow at William which he only partially parried. 
Springing forward, he seized Bertram by the throat. 
Both were powerful men and a fierce struggle 
ensued, but William was desperate, and as the 
thought of how he had been duped and deceived 
ran through his mind, his strength seemed to 
double and his grip upon his adversary's throat be- 
came so deadly that the man was unable to articu- 
late and fell senseless to the floor. 

For an instant William regarded him with dis- 
may, but the sound of advancing steps warned him 
to be gone. Darting through the door, he paused 
not until he fell exhausted in his own house. As 
soon as he recovered himself he made some hasty 
arrangements with his man, ordered his horse, and 
wrote a letter to Harry imploring his forgiveness 
for all the misfortunes he had brought upon the 
family. He did not attempt to excuse himself, and 
requested Harry to take his affairs in hand, and if 
his property were not confiscated, to settle and 
keep it in his own possession. Scarcely had he 
finished when his man brought his horse to the 
door and shouted to him to come quickly as a body 
of men were advancing up the road. Giving the 
man the letter for Harry, and telling him his cot- 
tage was to be his own in return for his faithful- 
ness. William mounted and was scarcely out of 
sight when a party of militia arrived in search of 
him. 

Chapter XX. 

THE ABDUCTION OF ALICE IXSLlt. 

Dr. Leslie and his daughter remained at the 
house of death until all necessary arrangements 
had been attended to, and they could be of no 
more service. They departed from that once 
happy home with heavy hearts and their ride was 
a silent one, for each was too sorrowful for words. 
Alice wept for the loss of a beloved and valued 
friend, and for the, sorrow that had fallen on one 
who was very dear to her, dearer now than ever, 
since he had now neither mother nor brother to 
share his grief. She had also become very anxious 
on Harry's account since William's appearance at 
home, and wondered what had detained him. She 
ventured the question to her father. 

" Poor fellow," said the doctor, " no doubt he is 
still searching for his unfortunate brother. His 
mother's loss will be a severe blow to him ; we 
must do our utmost to console him. Tell me, my 
child, is there any understanding between you, 
Do not fear to make your father your confidant, for 
what do I live for but your welfare and happiness. 

"There was a conditional promise on my part, 
dear father," replied Alice simply, " if Harry ob- 
tained your consent. But since the disappearance 
of Frank Arnley he has released me from all obli- 

*"! He is worthy of his name, Hewit has always 
been synonymous with honour since 1 knew the 
family, and if he succeeds in clearing up this affair 
concerning young Arnley, he shall have my con- 
sent for the asking." 



Alice did not reply ; her heart was too full of love 
and gratitude. 

As they entered the house, the housekeeper met 
them, and after expressing her joy at their return, 
requested an interview with Dr. Leslie at once. 
The news she had for him was that both Egan 
and Todd had been twice at the house that very 
evening enquiring for Dr. Leslie, and that Egan 
had been drinking and had alarmed her by his rude 
and unbecoming conduct. 

Dr. Leslie's countenance grew troubled, and he 
replied : 

" The country is in a very disturbed state, Mrs. 
Tist, and some extra defence shall be provided. I 
do not see what these men can want* about my 
place, but do not be under further apprehension, 
for I am not likely to be called away from home at 
present, and if these fellows come to the door again 
call me at once." 

At that moment there was a piercing scream in 
the hall. As Alice had entered the house she had 
proceeded at once to her room, after shaking 
hands with the housekeeper. Finding little Walter 
in a sound sleep, she had remained a while to gaze 
on his infantile beauty, and then, candlestick in 
hand, descended to the hall. As she crossed it 
she was suddenly seized in a pair of powerful arms 
and carried screaming into the open air, and , the 
detested voice of Egan whispered in her ear, 
" Now, my beauty, you are mine !" 

At the sound of his daughter's shriek Dr. Leslie 
rushed into the hall in time to see her bome off in 
the arms of Egan. 

Seizing a stick— for he was unarmed— the startled 
man rushed after the assailant, and was rapidly 
gaining on him as he made for the shore of the 
lake, when the shouts of Egan brought old Todd 
upon the scene, who seeing that Egan was losing 
ground, raised a pistol and shouting " Now, old 
man, we'll settle accounts," deliberately fired at 
Dr. Leslie, who fell to the ground after staggering a 
few feet, crying "God have mercy on my poor child !" 

Seeing him fall as one dead, Todd at once ap- 
proached and, finding him insensible, robbed him 
of his watch and purse. 

(To be continued.'! 



THE LAMENT OF NEW FRANCE. 

Vju,e Marik, Skit. 8, 1760. 

Notivelle France h wounded, dying, oh ! that we should 
see the day, 

Hear the death-knell sadly tolling for a Nation panted 
away I 

Gone are all the dream* of glory, wasted all the toil of 
years, 

l''or the aliens' yoke is on us, vain a People's bitter tears ! 

Valiant men and sainted women freely poured their blood 
and gold ; 

Reared a home 'mid untracked forests, braving dangers, 
foes untold : 

Savage foes and unmasked traitors ; enemies in camp and 
court; 

Grasping greed of haughty placemen —caitiff horde of evil 
sort. 

Loyally we served our master, blindly loved a recreant 
King ; 

Won him empire wide as ocean, grand as sweep of eagle's 
wing. 

See ! the sceptre weakly falling, dropping from a nerveless 
hand : 

Holy Mother ! aid thy children, rescue thou thy chosen 
land! 

One by one the gems are dropping from the diadem of 
France, 

Louisburg in fair Acadia, on to Erie's wide expanse, 
Ruthless hands despoil and ravage; humbled, crushed, 

lies proud Quebec, 
And our hopes with heroes' life-hlood mingle in the awful 

wreck. 



brightest jewel, 



Ville Marie, oar hope, 
neath the swell - 



SOME QUEER NAMES FOR CHILDREN. 

A son is named " Arthur Wellesley Wellington Waterloo 
Cox"; another "Napoleon the Great." A labourer calls 
his daughter " Lady Elizabeth." There is an instance of a 
hereditary knighthood or baronetcy formed in this manner 
where a father, " Sir Francis " Howard, registers his son 
anew as " Sir Francis." Charles Hassall, described on the 
register as a medical herbalist, and presumably as anything 
we please in real life, comes to his son's assistance with the 
front names, " Dr. Jervis St. Vincent Beresford." The son of 
"Horatio Nelson" Baker is named "Ewart Gladstone." 
Tewett, a parent of sporting proclivities, registers his chdd 
» Edward Byng Tally Ho Forward." An innkeeper s son 
is " Robert Alma Balaclava Inkermann Sebastopol Delhi 
Dugdale." A long name bestowed by a Chartist on bis 
daughter is "Fanny Amelia Lucy Ann Rebecca Frost 
O'Connor Douall Luck Holberry Duffy Oastler Hill." " One 
Too Many " and " Not Wanted James " are the titles of un- 
fortunate children. "Is it Maria" discloses a parental 
mystification answered, in the case of the other sex, by 
"That's It, Who'd Have Thought It." "George Henry 
is subsequently prefixed to this absurd string of derivations. 
The wife of Thomas registers her son as "Young Thomas 
and James Stewart calls his son " Young James Corston. 
The daughter of John Buckingham Smith is christened 
"l aughing Waters," (sic,) which later gives way in the 
"certificate of namin » to " Minnehaha." " Richard Ceeur 
de i ion Tyler Walter Hill" is a further instance of pompous 
names. Many parents, usually of the lower middle class, 
find uleasure in giving their children a plurality of names. 
Brown, ft clerk in the Income Tax department calls his 
.laughter Sarah Jane Mary Ann Emma Elisabeth Caroline 
Isabella Eliza Martha Catherine Matilda Evelyn Margarel 
Rosamond. This string is sufficiently lengthy, .hut 
Sarah * * * Brown is outpaced by the twenty-six titles 
borne by the daughter of Arthur Pepper, a laundryman, 
whose girl's name is one of the longest, if not the very 
longest, in existence. Spread out its entire length it rims - 
A n Hertha Cecilia Diana Emily Fanny Gertrude Hy»»tla 
fnw, lane Kate Louise Maud Nora Ophelia Quince Rebecca 
Stagey Tere/a Ulvsis (sk) Vena. Winifred Xennphon 
Yettv Zeus. She has a name' for each letter of the alphabet, 
and her names, with the exception of the surname which, 
of course, is la*t. are in alphabetical order. 
in ,883, and if she has not subsided under the we ight of he 
christening' she may yet be with ut. Frankly, et i s n t 
grudge Ann I'epperVr good fortune! we 
ft ourselves; wE admit as much and yield, for our foibcar* 
have neglected M .~»fA# Saturday R<v*m. 



Now the fairest, 
our pride, 

l.ast and dearest of our treasures, sinking 
ing tide ! 

See ! the hordes of robber-vultures hovering round with 
fetid breath, 

Gloating o'er thy dying struggles, grimly waiting for thy 
death ! 

East and west and south they gather, as in seed-time swarm 
the crows ; 

Thick as whirling leaves in Autumn, fierce as Winter's 
drifting snows. 

Yesternight we watched their camp-fires gleaming bright 

like myriad stars ; 
Saw their blood-red banners flaunting, torn and stained 

with battle's scars. 
Scarp and bastion, tower and steeple shorte amid the blaze 

of light : 

Grim and silent glowered their cannon, gaping for the 

morrow's fight. 
Haviland's and Murray's veterans, Amherst's conquering 

troops we see 

Steadily their lines converging round the walls of Ville 
Marie. 

Rouse ye, sleepers, day is breaking; sound the stirring 
reveille: 

Sons of France ! the hour awaits ye ; heroes ye may be 
this day! 

Strike ! as valiant sires have taught ye, though the odds be 

- ten to one : .... 
Man the ramparts, guard the trenches, stand till death or 
victory's won ! 

Why this solemn Sabbath stillness? Where the noise of 
battle's roar ? ... 

Not a shot from friend or foeman and ye lell us all is o ex ! 

Why yon hated ensign flying where our lilies proudly 
waved ? 

God ! it means Capitulation ! Empire lost, a Und en- 
slaved ! 

England ! thou an strong, be generous, fete of war has 

made us thine : 
Spurn not thou our vows of fealty sworn l«fore our broken 

shrine ! 

Though we cherish shattered memories, precious dreams ol 
glories past, 

We are one, for bane or blessing, linked to shape a * urure 
vast ! 

Montreal. SAMUBl M. Baylis, 



RONDEL. 

Stout, strong and saitt 

Should I complain 
Thai thou would'st not change hearts with me? 

O ne'er again 

Shall 1 full fain 

Seek to obtain 
The rose of thy virginity. 

No, Not again. 

For tented plain, 
And trumpet strain that blows amain, 
The plumes that stream like snrf of sea, 

The bridle rein, 

The hoofs' refrain 
These are far more befitting «w. 

DUYA*, Anniger. 
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" Weil, Helen," I said, as 1 looked at the heterogeneous 
collection, "from the appearance of things, I should My 
you tad been at a good many sales with your friend, Mrs, 



(Continued mm No. 75,} 

Abosit » week after my visit, Helen came in one day 
greatly excited. 

" What do yott think has happened, grandma ?" 
'* Cook has gone," I answered, 

" Why., yes. How did you know ? Did Charlie men- 
tion il r 

"So 5 bus I thought as much." 

"Well, I mast tell you how it occurred. Yesterday 
Charlie and I were invited out to tea, "not at the last mo- 
ment I had to let Charlie go alone, as I felt one of my bad 
headaches coming en. The door had scarcely closed be- 
laud hint when a terrible hubbub was beard down stairs, 
and presently the sound of a wild Irish jig, played on a 
fiddle, was added to the noise. I telephoned to our friend's 
house and asked ibens to send Charlie home as soon as he 

arrived. In the meantime the uproar increased chairs. 

tables and dishes seemed to he flying hither and thither. 
As soon as 1 beard Charlie's latch-key in the door I ran 
down stairs and met him in the hall. Ym should have 
seen his face when he beard the noise. 

'« ■ What is it ¥ he asked, breathless with the haste he 
had made. 

" ' Oh, it's that dreadful cook,' I answered, 'She has 
some people in who have been dancing ami making a 
terrible iroise ever since yon left.' 

f He waited to bear no more, but went down stairs. 1 
stayed at the hall door ready to call for assistance. As he 
opened the kitchen door a terrific crash was heard, which 
«> frightened use that I opened the door and screamed out 
'Fire! 1 1 Murder 1' 'Thieves!* thinking that Charlie had 
been set upon, but I found him st anding by tire kitchen door 
Isaghirg. Wonderingly I joined him, and oh 1 such a 
scene. The kitchen was in the wildest confusion— chairs, 
tables and dishes overturned. Black Tom, our cat, was 
perched on a shelf, with Ms eyes starting from his head and 
Ms tail erect. In the middle of the floor lay the cook, 
whom Xorafa aisd two wild-looking Irishmen were vainly 
endeavouring to raise. Cook talking all the time at the 
top of her voice. 

" ' Share, Pat, be aisy now, a nice partner ye be to let 
me fall like this.' 

" * Arrah, Bridget, me darlint, share it was the joy of 
seeang yt again that made me kind of light-headed.' 

"Just then the cook saw us and gave a scream, which 
made the others look round. 

"' ' Share it's the master himself, and didn't I think that 
ywt and the Missus was out totay." 

" So saying, she scrambled up. Charlie demanded who 
the men were, and what she meant by making sacb a noise. 
They in the meantime had quickly departed. 

" ' It was just a little fun we were having with me two 
csjuans, Pat and Tom,' she answered. 

" ' But I thought you said, you knew nobody here,' said 
Charlie. 

" ■ Stare neither I do. They just arrived from the ould 
chantry yesterday.' 

"Charlie gave her notice to leave the next day. As we 
came upstairs we were met by a policeman, who had come 
in by the hall door, which I had left open. 

" ' What do you want ?" asked Charlie. 

" ' Your neighbours telephoned to the station that some- 
body bad better tome up and look in here as there were 
queer goings on, judging from the noises they had heard.' 

" Charlie was dreadfully annoyed and said the %vhole 
thing would be in the papers, and then scolded me for tak- 
ing a girl without recomiMendatious. I can assure you, 
grandma, the next one will have Uj have, good references." 

Shortly after I left home to pay a long-promised visit. 
Several month* passed, daring which I heard only twice 
from Charlie. I wondered at this, as he was usually a good 
correspondent. 1, therefore, decided to hasten my return, 
as I began to feel anxkttts about the two and their trial at 
housekeeping, 1 determined to say nothing about my ar- 
rival, but surprise them with a visit. As I set off the next 
after iiOf/n of my return I could not bet wonder how I 
should find things. I was shown into the drawing-room, 
which was to dark that the first thing I did was to stumble 
over a stool. My next achievement was to knock over a 
vase filled with artificial flower*, mot that I could make out 
what it was till afterwards, I>ear me, I thought, I do not 
remeiBter all these things around the last time I was here. 
At last I reached a chair and sank gladly into it. 

" Why, gratKbwa, is it really you ? When did you return V 

" if you will open the blinds so we may mm one another 
I will tell you, and at the saroe time find out what damage 
I have done," 

Great ym any nAonMumnt when site did so to see the 
efaapge that had taken place in her pretty drawing-room. 
!fo wonder I bad knocked over the things, There was 
scarcely room to walk because of the various articles (scat- 
tered around. Helen kiighed m $m noticed my surprised 
look. 

" The feet is, grandma, Mr*. Htm, a friend of mind, was 
always telling me of the great bargain* she mmh at mh», 
m 1 thought 1 would go with her to net wliat I could do, 
J«t iwk at all these lovely things, perfectly good »nd just 
about half price," 



"Now confess, grandma, that you think my drawing- 
room looks much nicer than when you saw it last ?" 
"Candid opinion, Helen?" 
" Yes, candid opinion." 

" Then I think you have destroyed the prettiness of your 
room by crowding so much furniture into it. Besides, bar- 
gains or no bargains, you really did not require the things, 
and might have made* other use of your money." 

'• lust what Charlie said 5 but, then, men never do under- 
stand these things, and seem to think women go to sales 
simply from the love of spending money. No matter how 
beautiful the article may be you bring home, ask them to 
guess what you have paid for it, and they are sure to say 
some ridiculously low sum, and when you tell them the 
price, they declare, in a most provoking way, that you have 
been ' taken in.' But come up stairs, I. have more things to 
show you. Now look at this handsome wardrobe. You 
could not get it under $75, and I paid a mere trifle for it. 
There were some other things I wanted, but Charlie refused 
to let me attend any more sales. Mrs. Ross said 'it was 
too bad.' just as I was getting into the way of buying." 

" But, " Helen, 1 thought Mr. Ross failed some time 
ago?" 

" Oh, yes : In feet, I believe he has failed several times, 
but it doesn't seem to make any difference. I must tell 
you some of my experience at sales. At first it seemed 
strange to see so many women bidding, and the scant cour- 
tesy they showed to one another. I thought I would never 
be'able to call out as they did. But you soon get accus- 
tomed to it, and you get so excited that you bid higher than 
perhaps you intended. However, that is only sometimes. 
We had "quite a scene once. A lady had been bidding on a 
very handsome bedroom set, and when at last it was 
knocked down to her after a close contest, she went into 
hysterics and said she dare not take it for her husband 
would be so angry. The auctioneer, however, insisted upon 
her having it. But she begged so hard that he would help 
her out of her difficulty, that he consented to put the article 
up again, ' though,' said he, ' if it goes for less than it went 
before, you must make up the difference. ' To this she 
agreed, "and her purse was much the lighter for the trans- 
action. When I told Charlie about it, he very unfeelingly 
said, ' It serves her right ?' The chair you are sitting on I 
got at a sale. Do you see anything remarkable about it ?' 

" No," I answered. " It is a comfortable chair, but 
quite an ordinary one." 

"And yet," continued Helen, "after I had bought it, a 
lady came up and begged me very hard to sell it to her. 
She not only came once, but four times. Of course it 
made me think all the more of the chair. Finally, she got 
angry and said she had a right to it, as she had sat on it 
the whole time thinking to secure it. But here comes 
Charlie, I will tell you more some other time, for he can- 
not bear the name of sales." 

(To be continued:) 



DESDEMONA DARE. 

A Sketch. 



" I wonder the waters don't weary," said the 
girl. She and her companion, a tall, fair-haired 
roan in flannels, had been watching the flow of the 
rapids in silence for the space of a moment or so, 
at least her gaze had been on the seething waters, 
while his eyes were feasting on the fresh beauty of 
her fair face. She was decidedly " petite," and so 
well proportioned as to appear even smaller than 
she was in reality ; her hair that pale golden brown 
so seldom seen ; it grew in quantities, too, and was 
braided into innumerable tight plaits closely coiled 
round her head. 

"So much has been and gone since then, and it 
all ends in — dust." 

She pointed with her long parasol to the date 
cut in the stone above the entrance of the old Fort, 

To this charming little French village, Chambly, 
Desdemona Dare had been brought by her aunt, 
her mother's sister, a vigorous minded American, 
who, having no husband and children to bestow her 
energies upon, passed different periods of her life in 
following different hobbies. This was an Indian 
epoch, and so in this place, so full of historical 
reminiscences of her present favourite, Mrs, Smart 
had determined to spend some weeks of the summer, 
Desdemona had rebelled at first ; she did not look 
forward, with any hilarity to passing the gayest time 
of the seaside season, in a paltry village amongst 
live Frenchmen and dead Indians ! But when Iter 
aunt had won her way and metaphorically carried 
her off, and established themselves in the smallest 
of small white cottages on the lake shore, Desde- 
mona had to own it was not at all what she had 
expected, it was— perfect ! 



She could'nt do anything but cry, "lovely! 
lovely I" when after disembarking from the train 
and walking a short distance down a narrow street, 
the lake burst upon her view in all its beauty. 

It was a July evening, and the water was calm 
and clear as a mirror, while the air was full of the 
delicious sound of distant rushing waters— the 
Richelieu surges ! — the dark blue mountains in the 
background break what would otherwise be a 
level, low country 5 a row of tall dark pine trees at 
the point where the lake once more becomes the 
Richelieu river, stand like a line of soldiers, 
sentinels over Belceil ! So Desdemona in that 
first moment thought. Her aunt was standing in 
evident admiration before a bronze, life-sized statue 
of Colonel de Salaberry, ' the hero of Chateau- 
guay," which occupied the centre of a very dim- 
inutive and newly-made park. 

" Such a brave man, my dear ! such a brave man!" 
putting on her gold-rimmed spectacles the better to 
view him. 

" Can't you imagine, Desdemona, how, on a 
holiday, the people flock here to do homage to the 
image of one who did so much for them and their 
country, and such a handsome man, too." 

" The grass does'nt give evidence of any homage ; 
it is quite undisturbed; and I — if I came here, it 
would be to gather daisies." 

As Desdemona spoke, she stooped and broke off 
some of the slender-stalked, yellow-edged things, 
and slipped them through her belt. 

" You have no soul, Desdemona, no soul." 

" Soul is merely cultivation, Aunty ; consider me 
an Indian and admire me in my uncultured state." 

Miss Stuart smiled grimly. She was very fond 
of her niece. Desdemona always gave her a keen 
sense of her own superiority : some women can 
only care for those whom they consider their in- 
feriors in mind. While her aunt hunted about for 
historical facts, finding, in truth, only one man who 
knew anything of the interesting past, and he knew 
so much as to give even Miss Stuart a turn of 
mental asphyxia, Desdemona enjoyed herself in a 
very different way. The interior of the Fort held 
no fascination for her, she said ; nothing remained 
but the walls ; these had been recently repaired, as 
the inscription at the entrance testified. There 
was in the interior a miscellaneous collection of 
curiosities, Indian and otherwise ; over these Miss 
Stuart posed with unfeigned delight, while Desde- 
mona would betake herself to the water's' edge and 
sit on one of the lowest stones and dream the sweet 
dreams of girlhood. 

One morning these dreamings were interrupted ;, 
a young man m white flannels stepped down over 
the stones to her side, hat in hand, and addressed her. 

" I have just left your aunt, Miss Stuart; she 
gave me permission to present myself to you ; I 
suppose I should have waited for a formal oppor- 
tunity, but I don't believe in ever losing time." 

Desdemona smiled brightly up at him ; his hat 
was still in his hand, and the sun shone on his 
golden hair and made it a glory ; she noticed him 
in a vague sort of way, and that his eyes were dark 
blue and merry, but what struck her forcibly was 
the expression about his mouth, 

" I can't make it out," she thought to herself, 
" but I don't like it," Then she spoke : 

" I assure you Aunty is generally very strict 
you must not judge her by this concession ; pro- 
bably, you must'nt tnind, but probably she wanted to 
get rid of you, so sent you on to me." 

" And I suppose you want to get; rid of me and 
will send me on too ; but if I go further it will be 
to the fishes," 

" You may be some Triton, for all 1 know," 

" I may stay ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; I am glad you came just when the 
atmosphere of ages was pressing upon me, and I 
was beginning to believe him ! Everything ! even 
1 1 mere unreality ! it is rather a pleasant sensation 
when one can master it, but when it masters 

y()U _ " 

She paused and shivered. 
" Anyhow, I am real," 

He slipped down on to the stone beside her, and 
in doing so his hand came in contact with here ; a 
sense of delirious joy shot through her being she 
had never fell so before and it had silenced her, 
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Dare ; 



" You don't know my name yet, Miss 
you see, I have the advantage over you." 

" Have Tritons names ; you know you have not 
denied that you are one." 

"If I were one I would wish you to be a mer- 
maid." 

" What ! and have my poor little feet curled into 
a horrid scaley tail ?" 

" It would be a pity." He bent forward to look 
at the " poor little feet" ; they were certainly little, 
and more certainly pretty ; he put his hand for one 
moment across them, and again that strange 
electrical thrill shot through Desdemona's veins. 

" They are too small to be anything but feet ; 
the tail would be a failure." 

" Let us come back to sense," said Desdemona, 
with a sudden change to coldness, and a slight 
withdrawal from his side. 

" Do you like my name," you know the first 
English settlers in America were Dares." 

He did'nt know, but he said " yes." 

" Aunty has a theory that all people of the 
same name are related ; it is rather an uninteresting 
theory, but then theories are always that." 

Again he said " yes." He was'nt following her at 
all : he was thinking how wonderfully bright and 
winning she was : the thought showed in his eyes 
and he seemed about to speak. 

" Tell me your name now," she went on hur- 
riedly. 

" Carey — what do you think of that ?" 

" Carey ; it has a soft pleasing sound. If I were 
a Swinburne I would immediately find a rhyme for 
it, as it is '* 

" As it is ?" he queried. 

" I like it." She spoke dreamily, softly ; then 
in a moment she was a different creature : fire 
came to her eyes ; every line of her body seemed 
to speak of suppressed action : this was one of her 
peculiarities, this sudden transformation from 
dreaminess to life, and it was bewildering, 
dazzling ! 

" I think," she said, " as we are such utter 
strangers we would get on better together if each 

of us- gave a short biographical sketch of -our- -— teen in ~a canoe ;-! believe fTtm sOffietrnng of a 



Providence that I was bom in her poetical period ; 
fancy, if I had been born now, or her hobbies had 
come in different succession, I. might have been 
condemned to the short and euphonious appellation 
of ' Slap-her-on-the-back,' or 1 Hit-her-on-the- 
shoulder.'" 

They both laughed; afterwards there was a 
silence, and then it was they reached the remarks 
first recorded. 

" 1 don't so much mind being dust in the end, if 
before I come to that delightful state of nothing- 
ness I have had my fun." 

" But do you think we die like- like dogs ?" 

" Most men live like dogs." 

" How can you say such horrible things ; what 
do you mean ?" 

Did you never in your younger days read the 
old fable about the dog and the shadow?" 

He was smiling quietly under his golden mous- 
tache ; " Most men want more than one bone — 
that is all I meant." 

" What do you call bones ?" 

" Well — not bones !" 

He laughed again. His was a very merry and 
infectious laugh ; it infected Desdemona ; she had 
to drop her horror and join in his merriment. 

" Don't you think the lake looks tempting for a 
paddle this morning ; won't you come for one, 
Miss Dare ?" 

" What ; without aunty ?" 

'' Three's a crowd." 

" But I thought men liked more than one bone." 

She said this airily, and sprang up as she said it. 
showing her objection had been merely a momentary 
one. 

He helped her very carefully into the light 
canoe, cushioned in crimson, and then took his 
place, and lifted the paddle in the air— a slight 
push : a stroke ! and they were off 

Desdemona dragged her hand through the water 
like a delighted child, holding it up to let the clear 
drops splash from the tips of her fingers into the 
lake again. 

" Do you know this is the first time I ha ve ever 



selves." 

He smiled. " My name is Carey, as you know ; 
my godfather and godmother are responsible for 
endowing me with the christian name of Walter ; I 
have been brought up to no profession, simply be- 
cause my father wished me to be a doctor, and my 
mother wished me to live on my means ; I detested 
the thought of being a doctor, I prefer killing on a 
larger scale, killing time, in fact ; that is my pro- 
fession." 

" One overstocked, I should fancy." 
Desdemona spoke coldly ; his words had given 
her a chill. 

" We, my aunt and 1, live in the States,"— she 
paused, expecting, hoping, he would wish her, ask 
her to be more minute, but as he said nothing, she 
went on : 

"My father and mother died when 1 was quite 
small, fortunately, aunty was fond of me, and more 
fortunately, my father had amassed a large fortune ; 
he made it in pork— it's so strange, I never see a 
pig without thinking of papa." 

Walter Carey laughed. 

" Don't ; dont," cried the girl ; " I did'nt say it 
as something funny, something to be laughed at ; 
but the ridiculous follows one's thoughts and feel- 
ings so closely, I always see the ridiculous, don't 
you ?" 

Walter Carey could'nt say that he did ; he saw 
a joke when there was one, but it was always 
plainly a joke to him ; there was no mixture of 
pathos ; his nature was not of the highly-strung 
sensitive sort that sees many sides in a flash of 
time, 

" You hav'nt told roe your object m life yet, 
M'mn Dare." 

Oh, mine ; to be happy I" 

" I should have imagined your profession other- 
wise ; to make people unhappy." 

Again that strange chill struck her spirit j when 
she spoke it was not to allude to his remarks, 

" My baptismal name ts Desdemona ; Aunty 
bestowed it upon me, poetry was her hobby at the 
time of my birth ; I must be forever grateful to 



coward about the water. 

" But you are not afraid now ?" He bent for- 
ward the better to meet her eyes ; there was a 
caress in the movement. 

" No ; I am not afraid now." 
Wnat a morning it was. There were just enough 
soft white clouds .in the sky to curtain the sun from 
their bright eyes now and then ; a slight breeze 
sprang up from the west and stirred the water, so 
that it sounded in soft splashes against the boat. 
It brought the sound of the Angelus to their ears 
and made them know it was time to turn home- 
ward. 

When they reached the shore beneath the bank 
at the small white cottage they found Miss Stuart 
awaiting them with an opera glass in her hand. 

« Gracious ! child. I have been so scared 1 
could'nt do anything but watch you; how could 
you trust yourself in that shell of a thing, and in 
such a gale, too ?" 

Walter hastened to calm her. 

«' I assure you this breeze is nothing, and my 
boat's perfectly safe ; I would not have persuaded 
Miss Dare to come for a paddle otherwise." 

Now that her niece was safely on shore, Miss 
Stuarts objections to boating vanished, as is so 
often the case with needlessly nervous people, 

" It was perfectly delicious on the water and I'm 
going out again to-morrow," 

Desdemona was radiant from the pleasure of the 
uaddle— "and I'm perfectly ravenous, aunty," 

" Dinner is on the table, dear 5 won't you join 
us, Mr. Carey, at our frugal meal?" 

" Thanks, but I must take my canoe back to 
the boathouse ; I will see you again soon though." 
He lifted his hat and disappeared down the hank, 
Miss Stuart: caught hold of Desdemona and shook 
her in pretended displeasure as soon as they got 
into the house. 

" Now, Desdemona, if you are up to any of your 
old tricks I will get mad, real mad this time, How 
long is it since you refused that nice young Morton ? 
How long since you broke poor Jim Johnson's 
heart?" 



Desdemona was intent upon arranging her hair 
to her satisfaction in the mirror ; she was fluffing 
it out. over her eyes with her white, long, slim 
fingers., 

" I'm going to have a good time, aunty : you. are 
enjoying yourself with your Indian relics, and I am 
going to enjoy myself with this Saxon relic if I 
have a mind to." 



Weeks went by, but the monotony was over, for 
Desdemona at least. 

Every day some amusement, some pleasure, 
presented itself. There were rides in the early 
morning while the lazy village slumbered ; there 
were drives in the afternoon, when others found 
the heat too oppressive to venture outside the doors 
of their green-shuttered houses : there was always 
boating in the evening, except when it rained, and 
then the vine-covered corner of the cottage veranda 
was nearly as cosy and comfortable as any canoe. 

Walter Carey was Desdemona's attendan 
on every occasion ; her acquaintances had mul- 
tiplied ; she knew all the girls there were to be 
known, and they were many, and all the men, but 
there were few. However, one, for a wonder, 
seemed to content Desdemona. 

M iss Stuart noticed this and was highly pleased. 
She had found out all about the Careys ; they be- 
longed to an old English family, and were people 
of considerable fortune. Besides, she had taken a 
l>ersonal liking to the young man herself and thought 
he was a very desirable nephew-in-law in even 
way. Though she believed in the bliss of old 
maidenhood for herself, she wished her niece to 
marry, and had been half despairing of the fulfil- 
ment of her desire. Desdemona liked men. en- 
couraged their attentions, flirted with them out- 
rageously, but when they proposed to her she was 
done with them ; there was no more fun to be got 
out of them so she sent them away. In vain did 
Miss Stuart remonstrate with her: she always 
laughed lightly, " I'm going to have a good time, 
aunty, just as long as I can." this had always been 
-her * answer. No wonder, therefore, that Miss 
Stuart was pleased when she saw the interest 
Desdemona took in young Carey. She had never 
been so interested before, Miss Stuart was sure of 
that, and so she was satisfied. 

One evening Walter Carey came for Desdemona 
after tea, as usual, to take her for a paddle. Miss 
Stuart smiled complacently as she watched their 
pilgrimage down the bank- and noted how careful 
he was that the weeds should not come in contact 
with Desdemona's white gown. 

They had often remained out until late before, 
but this eveuing eleven o'clock came and they had 
not returned. It was a perfectly, still night and 
the moon was almost at the full, yet Miss Stuart 
began to fear something had happened. 

Something, evidently, had happened, for when at 
last thev landed, they did not wait as was their 
way over their farewell, did not even touch hands. 
Desdemona walked in very straight, very pak, 
passed her aunt and went up to her room without 
speaking. 

" I shall know in the morning," said Miss Stuart 
to herself, but when morning came all she learns 
was from one of the villagers. Young Carey had 
left by the early train, m rmte for the NorVest_ 

Desdemona made no remarks ; she said nothing 
concerning him that day or the next, but on the 
third, the day before their own departure for home. 
Miss Stuart could contain herself no longer. 

They were on the veranda, a book was open in 
Desdemona's hand, but it could be plainly seen she 
was not reading it. 

" Will you tell me now, Desdemona, your ob- 
jeetkms to marrying that nice young Englishman, 

Evangeline toyed with the bunch of daisies in 
her belt ; her voice was very slow, very even. 
" He never asked me !" 

She paused for a moment and then broke into a 
low laugh, 

" U ts very ridiculous," site said, but as she 
looked across* the blue lake to the old Fort by the 
rapids all was blurred by n mist of tears, 

Montreal, May Austin, 
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HUMOUROUS. 

MlsTREss: Whs can't you remember, Bridget, when t 
tell yon a thousand limes ? I don't like to he always scold- 
ing you for forgetting. Amiable hut forgetful servant : 
Faith, mum, you don't scold. It's quite pleasant you are, 
mum. The last lady I lived wid used to come into the kit- 
chen and stamp her feet and throw things at me, 

id , "the bishop is to dine 
cry quiet at the table. 1 
little hov." Yerv much 

his dint 
• Pa," 1 



" Charley," c* 
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jrreat deal better t 
the door half an inch and exposing the people in the last 
ww of seats to a draught." 

.>e you will pardon my 
he seated himself in 
re! la, and had to stand 
er." "That's one on 
at glee. " I told you 
ase enough to go in when it rained." 



That Awful Kroj 
late arrival," said the ; 
the easiest chair. "If 
in a stairway until the 
yon, Jennie," shouted 1 
so. Of course, he had ■ 



And the silence that followed was plainly fell 

Sermons in Stones. — Tourist (of an inquiring and anti- 
quarian turn of mind): Now, I suppose, Farmer, that large 
cairn of stones has some history ? Highland Farmer : Och, 
aye, that buig o' stanes has a gran' history, whatever. 

Tourist (eagerly): Indeed ! I shoald like to What is the 

legend ? Farmer : Jnst a gran' history. (Solemnly) 

It took a' ma' cairts full and horses sax months to gather 
them afftbe land and pit them the-r-re '. 

The Reason Why. — The late Dr. Kankin of Carluke 
was possessed of a remarkable fund of dry Scotch humour. 
Ob one occasion, when visiting one of his patients, who was 
something of a hypochondriac, he put her the customary 
question as to how she was getting on. "Oh, no' weel at 
a", doctor. I had an awfu' nicht o't. My een never gaed 
thegither a' nicht." "Neither did mine, my good woman, 
neither did mine." replied the doctor. " D'ye tell me that ? 
What was the reason o'that, doctor ? Were you badly too ?" 
"Ob, no," replied the doctor; "my nose was between 
them." 
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A SOKE HEAD. 

STUDENT : (To I'rofessor who is uncovering bust) "How do you like my head ?" 
PROFESSOR ■ " It's cracked, you had better soak it for a while." 



CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



NEW YEAR'S HOLIDAY 
<s> RATES, <s> 

Return tickets will be issued to all points on 
Canadian PaciJic Railway, Port Arthur, Ont., 
and East, also to Saalt Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Detroit, Mkh., aw! Intercolonial Railway and 
New Brunswick Railway points, as specified 
Mow ; — 

SINGLE FARE, 51-t Uecemher, 1889 
and 1st jauuary, 1890, good to return until 
2nd January, 1890, inclusive, 

FARE AND ONE THIRD, hum 27th 
Deccmbet, 1889 to first January, 1890, good 
to return until 6th January, 1890, inclusive. 



For further particulars apply to any Ticket 
Agent 0f the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Montreal Ticket Offices : 

m St. ham iimu 

Windsor and Balmoral Hotel*. 

Wilier Si and Dalhousle Square Staiioos. 



Wm. F, Egg, 

Dist. Pa**. Agent, 



D, McNiCOll. 

Oen, Paw, Agent, 



Confederation %IU 

TORONTO. 

SECURITY, 1 m: I C(TY 



Satisfaction. 



MRQHET FLOORING 



BY TEES & CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James Street, Montreal 

Inlaid Flooring of every description : Elegant and 
durable. See our K EVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



PASTOR-FLUID 



!y re Jresrtl rig prepara- 
be used daily. Keep) 



■ - Registered — A delightfu 
I J tion for the hair Snouk 

the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff," promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for thi 
family, 25c per bottle, 

HENRY R, GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street, 



Laugh and Grow Fat 



at Christmas Time ! 



The to witiiew book* ever written are, I think 

The laiird of (.ogaii, 50c.: f 19) Artemus Ward, 
75c, (18) Icemen Kayc, 35c: (17) Father l'ront, 
/probably Dean Swift's Hon) ffo.ee; f<6) Cooper's Eve, 
MfSnghaiii and other novcln, 15c. and fi. 00 each; (15) 
Marryatt » Peter Simple ami other novels, 15c, and 
<••'»; ('*) TrollojMj'* liarcheiter Tower*, 65c; (»j) 
Sheridan, yx. : 6s) Mudlbra*, 60c,; (11) Pope, $t.ae, 
iiaj jnnlns, #i,oo; (9) ihaekeray's Rose and Ring, 
fi.tyi (his works complete <o 00) , (S) Don Quixote, 
«e, end $t 00; (j) ijoMsmlth, ft,aa; (6) Pickens- 
Works, tmpm,j(4,0o mi jl7-<x>! if) Iamb's Bliss, 
t'fW> l -' f "- Work*, fri ■/>,: (4) Cocbl Ill's HoUVe: 

'■tW/W'U,*' "/'"'!') TV ; U) W.;,L.;»|i.,;,|,j, I,,,.;,,.. 

order thetfa. ^edition, And the bent place to order 
these book* at one*, by mail, is of 

W. DRYSDALE & CO. 

232 St, James St., Montreal. 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 

An fcdiective Substitute for Stained Class 



At a Fraction of the Cost 
DE ZOUCHE.A SONS 



GEO. C. _ 

PAPER HANGING ANIi 

1735 Notre Dame Street, 



4 SONS, AGENTS 

Window SnAOKS, 



M. •:. 1 KK.il. 



ROOFING 



Slate, Metal and Composition, Galvanized Iron Corni- 
cing, Skylights, and Metal Works ol every 
description made to order. 

GEORGE W. REED, 

Slate, Metal and Gravel Roofer, 

783 & 785 CRAIG ST, 
MONTREAL. 
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HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and aft, are 
jpen for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may lie made personally at the local land otfu:e 
in which the. land to be taken is situate, or it" the home - 
steader desires, he may, on application to the MinUtci 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands. Winnipeg, receive authority for sons,- ,„» 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
lonned in three ways : 

i. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

3. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing tor , mouths in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, r 5 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year • ro acres to lie in crop 
the second year, and as acres the third vein 

3. A settler may reside anywhere lor the first two 
years^ in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the ueeoml 
cropping saiil 5 acres and breaking additional in acres 
idsn building ,1 habitable house, The entry is forfeited 
d residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
vearn from dale of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for .it least »i* 
mouths 111 each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 

may he made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the Intelligence officer at Medecine Hat 
or yirAppelie Station. 

Sis months' node* must be given in writing to the 
Lotuuiissiouer of Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
ihtniiuu, prior to making application tor patent. 

Intelligence ., floes are situate at Winnipeg. Ou'An- 
pelle Sl.ilum and Medli \ m Hat. Nev.lv armed inimi 
grams will receive, at any of these office*. Information 
« 1(1 'W kinds that are open tor entry, and from the 
pfficel s 1,1 charge, free of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing lands 10 suit them, 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
1 be taken by any one who has received a homestead 
an m » certificate of recommendation, lammer'signed 
hfComiuissioucrof Dominion Lauds, upon at A % 
lion for patent made bv him nrior to the second day ol 



for piiient made by him prior 1 
1, iflHy. 
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Ail coinuimiications having reterenee IS lands under 
control ol the Domiiiion Goveiruueut, lying Wtweeti the 
eitsttrn buitndary of Manituha and the Pacific Coast. 
Should he addressed tfl the Semetai v nf the 1 tepartment 
of the Interior, Ouawa, of in ft. II •tti.nh i'omtnlv 
sinner of Dominion I «nd», Winnipeg, Maun..!,,. 

A. M, BUBOtiSS. 
Deputy Miniatei of the lateriei 
Depantitent of the Interit*. 
61 
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PAPER COMPANY 



